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NORM and MODEL SCHOOLS for the 

TAL MILITARY ASYLUM, Chelsea 
ARMY in, the Rol RECEIVE TESTIMONIALS, 
sa to him ‘= the cWwaretiee, Whitehall, from CAN DIDAT’ 
for the following Offi 

—- SCHOOL. 

EAD MASTER.—Salary 350/. also a house, 
gt at 1654 He must be sdualified to conduct 
instruction of the Candidate Sergeant Schoolmasters, in reli- 

Cooviodge the Eng! the 


ish 1 =. 
ts of mechanics om surveying, the theory of the steam- 
engine, 


CHAPLAIN 
coals, and can' 





d the first rudiments of military constructions, 
hy, bow the use of the globes. He must present ——— als 
to develope and regulate the domestic, and moral feat 
p - School in which masters are to be trained for the Army. 
TANT MASTER, salary 200/, with a house, board for 
she en pa nd candles for his family. He will prepare the 
idates, who will complete their course of instruction under 
the Head Master, and he must, as far as possible, possess the fore- 
going qualifications. 
MODEL SCHOOLS. 

ER MASTER, salary 200/., with a house, coals, and 
ae Phe must have a thorough knowledge of school discipline 
and organisation, and of the best methods of instruction. He must 
be competent to giv: e lessons on these subjects in the Normal School, 
and to illustrate this theoretical instruction by skilful teaching in 
all the classes of the Model School. He will superintend and exa- 
mine all the companies, and conduct the instruction and training 
of the apprentions He must. = quali ied to ey religious Le pea 


ledge, Eng! writi 
chanics. — eying and neenouretion: goearaphy. map draw ing, ond 
English histor. 


ry. 
The firsts UNDER R MST RANT: ae, the » SB0OED 
al: 100 e % § 
| ye h bree Mas ters will also have apartments and cor with 
coal ae — des 


will likewise superintend the discipline of meals and in the 
dormers bay must be qualified to instruct the boys, each in 
their resi so as to enable the Head Master of = 
Model Se a to complete the course of instruction described 

The testimonials of candidates for these offices having been in: 
spected by the Secretary-at-War, he will select such as he may con- 
sider qualified, for an examination by one of Her Majesty's Inspec- 
tors of Schools. 

Due notice will be issued by the Privy Council Office < the 
period of the examination, and the appointments will be deter- 
mined by its result. 

The ) > “pee must be sent to the Secretary-at-War before the 
7th of July. 

War Office, June 22, 1846. 


Rovat AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
ENGLAND. 


PROGRAMME of the Annual Country Meet 
for the Northern District, to be held at New 
July, 1816. 


Tavuspar, July 9, Last day of receiving Implements, § 
to be exhibited in the Implement Yard, and arranged by the bee: 
ards for the Judges’ inspection. 


Tvrspay, 14.—The Implement Yard open to the Public fom 
Eight in the Morning till Six in ee: Evening, at 2s. 6d. each perso: 
¢ Public exhibition of the working of t! Implements to take 
lace at the farm of Mr. Henry Hall, of Gosforth a (2 miles 
om Newcastle), adjoining the turnpike road to Mor, 
Stock received in — Show om Baeht t in the 3 _ a till 
Pour in the Aftern 


At Five o’clock sy "the evening, Professor Johnston to open a 
pain discussion, by reading a paper in the Lecture ae 
elson Street, on the Chemical Principles —, in the 
tion of Manures, and their Action upon Cro with 
Demonstrations. Members and their friends. ‘admitte d by 
tickets, to be obtained of the Secretary. Doors open at Four. 


Wepxespay, 15,—The Judges to inspect the Stock and award the 
Prizes. 


The Implement Yard open to the Public from Eight in the 
Morning till Six in the Evening ; admission 2s, 6d. 
At Five o'clock in the evening, Mr. Parkes, C.E., Consulting- 
Engineer to the Society, to open a practical discussion, by 
& paper in the Lecture Theatre, Nelson Street, on the ap = E! 0! 
Draining ; at the conclusion of which, at Eight o'clock, the Judges’ 
ba of Prizes (with the exception of those for Horses) will be 
read by the President. Members and their friends admitted by 
free tickets, to be obtained of the Secretary. Doors open at Four. 
Yards o) to the 


Tavrspay, 16—The Cattle and Implement 
Public from Six o'clock in the Morning till One in the Afternoon ; 
ission 2s, 6d. :—and, from One till Six in the Evening, at 1s. 

Dinner of the Society in the Great Pavilion, on The Forth, at 
Four o'clock : doors open at half-past T 


Pripay, 17.—Cattle Yard open at oa cupnie ls, 
The Auctions to begin at Nine for Ten precise! 








of the Society 
stle-upon- Tyne, in 


ard 


QRITISH | ASSOCIATION WFOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT 0 

The SIXTRENTH MEETING OF THE URITISH ASSOCTA- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE will com- 
mence in AMPTON, on THURSDAY MORNING, the 


souT 
10th of SEPTEMBE 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
2, Duke-street, Sheth, London. 


IS GRACE the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, 
President of the Horticultural Society, has kindly directed 
the grounds of Chiswick House to be opened for the reception of 
the visitors to the Society's Garden at the next Exhibition on the 
llth ee erg are issued to the orders of Fellows of the 
Society LY at this Office, price 5s. ; or at the Garden in the 
of the llth July, at 7s. 6¢. each, but then aie ONLY TO 
ORDERS SIGNED BY FELLOWS OF THE Socizty.—N.B. No tickets 
= be issued in = Bepeat: street on the day of Exhibition. 
Regent-street. 


T°; ARTISTS.—PREMIUM of ONE THOU- 
SAND POUNDS for the best on pe AINTING, of the 
BAPTISM of OUR LORD in the JORD. 
All works intended for this competition a be delivered during 
te a n March, 1847, at a place in London, hereafter to be 
adverti 
Artists are requested to superintend the placing of their own 
Pictures, in the room which will be prepared for the Exhibition. 
The sum of One Thousand Pounds is now placed in the hands of 
the following tlemen : Joseru Tritroy, SamvuEL Morten Pero, 
and Tuomas Pewrress, of London, Esquires, in trust, to pay it to 
4 successful competitor, as soon as the prize shall have been 


"The prize will be awarded in the following manner :—Out of the 
whole number of Pictures, Ten shall be chosen by the Competing 
Artists or their Proxies, before the public shall be admitted to the 
Exhibition. Fourteen days after the public shall have been ad- 
mitted, Five out of these Ten Pictures shall be chosen, also by the 
Competin: Artists or their Proxies ; and out of these Five Pictures 
One shall be selected by us, as entitled to the Prize. No € ‘ompeting 
Artist to be appointed a Proxy; = the votes to be given in writ- 
, with the si aver oe of the part. 

rtists are requested to observe that no Picture can be admitted 
to the Exhibition, unless the persons, both of our Lord and of John 
the Baptist, be not less a weet of their height in the water. 
MAS BELL, South Shields. 

CHARLES HILL ROE, Birmingham. 

London, February 18th, 1 


*x* The Editors of F: 7 = Journals are respectfully requested 
to copy this announcement. 


RS. A. GIBBS (formerly Miss Graddon) has 

honour to announce, that she still continues to give 

Instat crion to Ladies in ENGLISH and ITALIAN SING- 
ING.—54, Albany-street, Regent’s Park. 


Mesic TAUGHT by a _SOUNG LADY, 

d, and uition. Terms, 
2s, 6d. per Lesson. Address (post paid) to C., 2. i. street, Fen: 
church-street. 


CHOOL, FAMILY, AND CLERICAL 
\) AGENCY, 30, Soho-square.— Mr. and Mrs. HINTON respect- 
fully request Gentlemen and Ladies of the Scholastic Profession 
about to make changes, to favour them with an early statement of 
their wigs, in order to prevent disappointment, and afford par- 
ties the best chance of a suitable ) opponent. oe 
property S. nsferred, 
? lacing pupils in Gaginad France, Germany, and Switzerland. 
etters (the only expense to principals) must be free. 





























RIVATE EDUCATION.—There are TWO 
VAUANCIES in an Establishment, the ob; oot of which is to 
— oe classical instruction usually given, with a moral train- 
ng, general culture, and the Modern Languages. The number of 
pani is strictly limited, and it is conducted,as far as possible, on 
the wy of a family. ferences of the first order: The SCHOOL 
RE-UPENS on the 28th July.—Apply to Mr. De Vericour, 
Twickenham. 


DUCATION.—A Marriep CLerGyMAnN, of 
Rugby and Oniert, Incumbent of a small Parish on the 
Coast of Sussex, who RECELVESa few PUPILS to BpyC ATE 
for the Public Schools and Universities, has now TWO VACAN- 
CIES. For terms, &c. spp personally or by letter, to Mr. King, 
Bookseller, 1, North-street, Brighton. 


DUCATION GERMANY. —The Principal | * 

an Establishment of high standing, at BONN, on the 

RHINE, “formed in 1833, on er Domestic Principles, oe the 
limi WENT E YOUNG GENTLE 

hasa FEW VACANCIES, and lly he the 

attention of Penta, since it combines the advantages of Eng! ish 

Superintendence on the Continent, the Comforts of a Home, and 

a the Pupiis bein ry hy ~ gl speak German or oem. during 

the greater e day, make rapid p progress i ose Lan- 

ages, whilst "being prepared either for the ilitary’ nse. the 

pursuits. The Principal’s Address, and 

his Pucssetien, with the best References, fully confirmatory of the 

shove, to be had of Mr. Hookham, Library, Old Bond-street, 

sondon. 














DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXIX.— 
4 ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS for insertion in No. 169 
of The ew Review, are requested to be sent to the Pub- 
sy! immediately. 

9, Paternoster-row, June 27, 1846, 
C cast -HALL LITERARY and 
eae riric inesttutio“ Bisho 
will deliver a LECTURE, on THURSDAY, 
Y Ee e Railway and 
m ickets may be obtained’: at the Library ot 
the Institution , The Lecture to commence at 8 
precisely. 
THE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION and 
the DAGUERREOTYPE. — A PORT AIS of LORD 
GOUGH, painted by a Chinese Artist, has bee —_ copied for 
the Polytechnic Institution by Mr. chAUDET, oO Pe, Royal 
Adelaide Gallery. As a non-inverted by cture of 
he illustrious General was wanted for that scientific inetion 


r. Claudet has been honoured with the task of executl it Ar 
his - nee process, and the operation has been complete 











\L AUDET’S COLOURED and NON-IN- 
VERTED DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAITS. — Ro 
Adelaine Gallery, and 18, King ne, © Strand. — 
CLAUDET was the first person who introduced in England the 
DAGUERREOTYPE process, havin, ee in the yor a 
from Mr. Daguerre himself, the right Of exercising his 
invention. This ress has been ‘oe ed by ee of th 
Court <oChaneney e Court of ueen’s Bench the Court of 
Exchequer. r Ciaudet establishment is, therelien. quite in- 
dependent a, opare te from any other of the same kind, his 
process, which is entirely peculiar, is practised only by himself. 


OWERBY’S Sosend Edition of ENGLISH 
\_ BOTANY.—The Proprietress bezs to inform the botanical 
world that the above W eg is NOW COM PLETE! forming Twelve 

Volumes, and ¢ Ty! nearly 2,800 Plates. work, in 
addition to the 2,592 P 3 figured in the first edition, comp! 
the plates since published in the three volumes of ind Bat as 
making it altogether the most complete work of its ki 
ever yet appeared. The whole is now in print, and kept a 
boards, and any a ee or volume may be had, sepers A 
place, Lambeth, or of amy Bod 





Proprietress, No. 
Town or Count ~y 


M&. G. B. SOWERBY begs to announce that 
DESCRIPTION des COQUILLES et des POLYPIERS 

poset ES du TERR. TERTIAIRE de L ay = 9! 

NYST, is now an A jubscribers who 

first Aa, Parts can now supplied with the 4th, oth, and 6th 

Parts. This work contai 








ptions and ee of 554 
species, b to the Crag, the London Clay, and the Calcaire 
grossier: it forms oie volume in 4to, with 49 beautifully litho- 


aphed Plates ; ond is published in 6 Parte at 6s. each. 
G. B. Sowerby, 60 Great Russell-street, oomeborz, ay, ienten, 
ted Agent for the sale of this work in Great 


B ATHS and WASH-HOUSES for the 
LABOURING CLASSES in A North-West District of 
the Metropolis, 14, Geo corge: street. Eus serene 
Patron, 2, _—, istioP LONDON. 
The Committee hay m to announce that this 
Establishment (the first oft the k kind in the Metropolis) is now com- 
pleted, and opened for public view, for a short time, with the 
sienna ‘and water laid on, so that the clearly 
unders . An early visit is requested, s the establish- 
ment has been iy into operation, it — be pt. to 
admit others than lass for whom it is intended. The Com- 
iting Establishment 
Cards of admission to be 
had of - at the Le no 
and of the following Booksellers :— Messrs. Rivington, Wate 
place; Messrs. Nisbet, Berners-street ; Mr. Burns, Portman: A Fy 
r. Haselden, Wii, more-strect Mr. Shaw, Southampton-row ; 
and Mr. — Ibany 


a few days will be published, 

Cc ATALOGUE (Part VII.) containing a 

large Collection of Engravings, principally Portraits and 
Topographical Views, some in large ots, well worth the attention 
of the public and the trade, the proprietor cocaine that part of 
his business.—Also Part VIIL., containing OLD BOOKS, reduced 
in many instances to less than ‘cost price.—Catalogues will be for- 
warded on receiving a single postage stamp foreach. On SALE by 
JAMES TAYLOR, 71, King’s-road, Brighton.—Catalogues, gratis, 

of J. Gilbert, 49, Paternoster-row, London. 


uu . 
V ILLIAMS & "NORGATE'S GERMAN 
CATALOGUE, complete with Index. 
2. Greek an tin Classics, 3. German Litera- 
t Lettres. 4. Middle Age pteetane Philology. 
5. Oriental Books. 6. Scientific Books. 
Arts. & eer 

















. Works on the F 


* Any of ) 4 e above may mer be hed separately. 
ust publish: 
GERMAN BOOK CIRCULAR. No, 12. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, German Booksellers, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden. 





Pa Meeting of the Members in the Music Hall at Twelve 
The Catt) d Impl 
edie Gott le i ns mplement Show Yards, on the Town Moor, 
sane ) eae Hon. 5enD | PORTMAN. 
ewards of Departmen: 
-Earl Spencer ; Mr. Druce ; Mr. Kinder. 
Mr. Shelley; Mr. Miles, M.P. 
Col. Auste a MP. : Col. Chall 
Mr. fienry’ Wiison. 











Mr. Ray d Barker. 
Mr. Ayshford Sandford. 
— Arrangement of} Mr, Brandreth Gibbs. 


By order of oe hs Gomnell, 
London, June 17, 1 naelecmmapdese 


§ By the Regulstions of the Society—All Persons admitted into 

cet Trine abate te 
g the meeting, s! subject t e es, e. 

~ and Regulations of the Coum cil, 4 . “*: 

B.—Sale of Tickets for the Pavilion Dinner, to Members of the 

Society, at the Music Hall, fro from Twelve to Four o'clock on Wed- 

the 15th of July, ‘and from Eight to Twelve o'clock = 

16th of July ; and to Mem’ -4 or their friends, fro 


THE GERMAN AND FRENCH PRO- 
TESTANT ESTABLISHMENT for a limited number of 
YOUNG LADIES, a Hofise, Brunswick Terrace, Brixton 
Hill, conducted by M TU PMAN.— Whilst paying | every atten- 
tion to those branches of female education cultivated in the prin- 
cipal schools — wey. Mrs. Tupman combines with them all 
aie d - fy 
oa to thi an saa of the German and Frenc' 
langu The e progres teachers and servants are foreigners, and 
the "Peciesens of known talent.—The domestic arrangements are 
80 ordered as re the comfort and health of the popils, The 
grounds for recreation are extensive : there are hot and cold baths, 
and a medical man visits the Establishment periodically. 
With respect to the details and results of her plan of ednanhion, 
Mrs. Tupman can offer a very extensive choice of references. 
MS: which include every charge. 
Sixty Guineas up to Twelve Years of Ace 





T° ARTISTS, &c.—CALIGRAPHIC BLACK 
LEAD PENCILS. —These Beret are qeney free from 
grit, and for richness of Lee 4+ f Mf golonr, licacy of tint, and 
enness of texture, are not t by the Cumberland 
Yead that can be obtained at “the a time, ‘and are fat 
superior to every other description of pencil now in use. 
also recommend themselves to all who use Se black lead pened as 
being little mo ethan helt the p prioe of other pencil 
ne Bittle more an e ee of 0 her pen 
H, Hi, HHH, B, BB, F. «. 4. pute. 
SE MN os.n5issneceedsesd ° —_ 
W*—This Pencil is pared ior’ writing and 
anting-house use. 
at ay be had of all Artists Colourmen, Stationers, Booksellers, 
and at the Manufacturers’, E. WOLFF & SON, 23, Church- 
street Spitalfields, London. 
A sing! meil will be forwarded as a sample, upon the receipt 
























the 1 
ieee" Two on the latter day.—Price (including a Pint of Wine) 


Fight; A up to Sixteen Years of Age. 
One d Guineas from Sixteen Years of Age and upwards. 


of postage e stamps to the amount. 








642 











Sales bp Auction. 


EAST INDIAN ———, ew 
essrs. J.C. & S. STEVENS beg to announce they will SELL by 
mT CTION. at their Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on SATURDAY, July 4, at 12 for1 o'clock, 
A PARCEL OF VERY CHOICE 
AST INDIAN ORCHIDS, just arrived, in fine 
of Phal 


condition, and isti psis amabiles, Vanda 





is, a new species of Hrides,a new Renanthera, &c. 
‘ay be viewed the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had ofthe Auctioneers. 


MR. KNIGHT'S COLLECTION OF MINERALS, ETC. 
Messrs. J.C. & S. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, 33, King-street, Covent-garden, on THURSDAY, 
July 2, and following day, at 12 o’clock, 
WHE COLLECTION of MINERAIS, &c. of 
the late R. KNIGHT, Esq. of Tavistock-square. It com- 
rises many fine and scarce Specimens ; also a few Fossils—three 
ahogany and three painted Cabinets—Model of a Steam Engine 
—two Turning Lathes—Telescopes—Achromatic Microscope, Bat- 
teries, &c.—Engravings, framed and glazed— Pictures—Curiosities 
—Cabinet of Brazilian Insects—Shells, and Miscellaneous Articles, 
On view the day prior and mornings of Sale, and Catalogues had, 


TO NATURALISTS AND PARTIES DESIROUS OF 


FORMING A MUSEUM. 
OR PUBLIC SALE, AT CANDLER’S 
Warehouse, Billiter-street, on MONDAY, 29th June, 1846, 
SKINS, HEADS, and HORNS of ANIMALS, being a rare and 
valuable Collection, recently imported from SOUTH AFRICA, 
in the most perfect state of preservation, and embracing almost 
every Animal indigenous to that part of the World. The whole 
will be sold without reserve. For further particulars, apply to 
LEWIS & PEAT, 11, Brokers, Mincing-lane. 
BEDFORDSHIRE.—Messrs. PULLEY & SON have received 
instructions from the Executors of the late Rev. H. D. WARD, 
to SELL by AUCTION, at the Vicarage, Felmersham, near 
Bedford, on WEDNESDAY, July 1, 1846, at 10 o'clock, 
[HE ENTIRE LIBRARY, comprising upwards 
of 900 Volumes, consisting of the best Works in Divinity— 
the Scriptures, in various languages—Greek and Latin Classics and 
Lexicons—Ecclesiastical History, and Select Works in General 
Literature, including the Works of Milton, Pope, Otway, Addison, 
Paley, Bloomfield, Montaigne, Shakspeare, Clarendon, Hogarth, 
c, &c.—Lewis's Topographical Dictionary—Walton’s Polyglott 
Bible, with Castell’s Heptaglott Lexicon, 8 vols. in fine preserva- 
tion—Dugdale’s Monasticon and Baro: Stackhouse’s History 
of the Bible—Whitby on the New Testament—Hooker’s Ecclesi- 
astical Polity— Pearson on the Creed—Craddock’s Apostolical His- 
tory—the Works of Josephus—two copies of Mant’s Bible—Prayer 
Books, &c.—Historia Anglicanm Scriptores Antiqui, 1552—Eusebii 
‘am phili die storia Eccles’ ica—Thucydides, Euripides, 
ili—Bedze Historia Ecclesiasti Thucydides, Euripid 
st Herodotus Reizii, Sophocles, Aristotle's Commen- 
baries—Hederici, Scapulw, and Nizalii Lexicons, &c. &c. 
Catalogues may be obt d of the Aucti . High-street, 
Bedford, Beds. 


NCAUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 

executed by first-rate German Artists, both for Ceilings and 

Specimens may be seen at W. B. SIMPSON’S, 456, West 

Strand, near Trafalgar-square.—The same are done on paper for 
country, and may be put up by country workmen. 


1X consequence of a Dissolution of Partnership, 
the e and valuable stock of PIANOFORTES manufac- 
TTER & Co. is now SELLING OFF, at No. 4 and 5, 
New Cavendish-street, Portland-place. The instruments, con- 
sisting of mahogany and rosew Grands, Semi-grands, Cabinets, 
es, and Piccolos, are made with the patent sounding-board, 
™m ic J check action, and all the latest improvements. The 
Pianofortes made by Zeitter & Co. have always enjoyed a very dis- 
tinguished patronage among the nobility and gentry ; the peculiar 
eonstruction of the sounding insures their greater dura- 
bility ; and their fine tone is well known and appreciated by the 
musical public in gencral. Parties desirous of possessing one of 

ese superior instruments may now purchase the same on very 
advantageous terms, in consequence of the immediate disposal of 
the entire stock at very greatly reduced prices. 


IETY, WISDOM, WIT, and FANCY.— 
A Series of SHAKSPERIAN MOTTORS, stamped on Note 
| and Wafers, adapted to polite correspondence in general. 
xes No. 1 and 2 now , each box containing a quire of the 
best cream laid note paper (EACH SHEET stamped with a 
DIFFERENT MOTTO), 24 Envelopes, and 24 Motto Wafers to 
correspond with paper,—all incl in_an elegant box for 1s. 6, 
Sent to ony < the United Kingdom by post, free for 24 postage 
stamps. ‘ox of 50 of the Motto Wafers, separate, 6d. A Box 
of 50 superb Wafers, with your initials in full (2 or 3 letters), 
6d.—either sent by post for 7 postage stamps.—H. DOLBY, Heraldic 
Engraver and Stationer, 28, Great Pulteney-street, Golden-square, 
5 doors from Broadwood’s. Notashop. Trade supplied. 


INERAL SPA OF BATH.— 


These celebrated hot mineral springs possess all the 









































curative properties of the most esteemed mineral waters of Ger- 
meny. lany distinguished physicians and s' ms have tes- 
tified to their great efficacy in numerous orga’ and other 


diseases, which is further evidenced by the greatly-increasin 

number of invalids who resort to them with signal benefit. Bath 
is now reached from London, by the Great Western Railway, in 24 
hours, and from Exeter in 14 hour; and asa place of residence, 
offers singular attractions to the invalid. Printed particulars, 
containing a list of the complaints for which the Bath waters are 
mee Seneietal, with every information, supplied gratis on appli- 


rs. Green & Simms, Proprietors of the Pump-rooms and 


Messi 
Baths, Bath. 
7 + 
JURE NERVOUS or MENTAL COM- 
PLAINTS CURED only by Rev. Dr. WILLIS MOSELEY. 
—Pure nervous or mental complaints were never cured by any 
with certainty till Rev. Dr. Willis Moseley cured himself, ond he is 
the only person now who understands or can cure mental disease 
as certainly as bodily by other persons. Dr. W. M. has been in the 
habit of doing this for 30 years, and, out of 12,000 applicants in 
the last 12 years, knows not 20 uncured who have followed his 
advice. Depression of spirits, inquietude, sleeplessness, involun- 
tary blushing, dislike of society, unfitness for study, loss of me- 
mory, delusions, thoughts of self-destruction, and insanity itself, 
are mo! ily cured by the extra means of cure at his house. 
and with no less certainty, but not as soon, at their own. The 
means of cure are sent to all parts. A new pamphlet, for nothing, 
with cases, testimonials, symptoms, cures, js will be sent t 
address, and franked home, if one stamp is enclosed. At home 
from eleven to three.—18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedf: »rd-square. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d, 
-JINTS ON ANGLING, with Suggestions for 
Angling Excursions in France and Belgium ; to which are 


pended some brief Notices of the English, 
Waters By PALMER HACKLE: Boge oes and Irish 


on: W. W. Robinson, 69, Fleet-street, 











THE ATHENAUM (June 2 
I 
MR. WEALE HAS JUST PUBLISHED, 


MEDLEVAL ART.—An entirely new Work on DECORATIVE ART, consisting of Ancient German, Liégeois, Duteh 
English Examples, in 2 vols. imperial folio, price 102. 10s. elegantly half-bound in morocco, gilt, entitled and 


1. DIVERS WORKS OF EARLY MASTERS IN CHRISTIAy 
DECORATION : 


An Historical Account of the achievements of Art from the hands of ALBERT DURER, with his Biography—of . 
Master WOHLGEMUTH and his Friend PIRCKHEYMER, with their Portraits in fac-simile—of ADAM KRA his 
Sacramenthauschen—all of Nuremburg: the Account, with Ilustrations, of St. Jacques Church at Lidge ; its rise Under 
Bishop Balderic II. in 1016, to its more decorative state of interior bellish nent and mn ficent Stained Glass Wing 
of the Albert Durer School of Design in 1525,—of Gouda in Holland, the Painted Glass Windows of the Cathedral of 
John the Baptist, presented by Mary Queen of England and Philip I. of Spain, and by the Nobles and Municipal Bod} 
of the Cities of Holland, with a Memoir on this and other Painted Glass—Lives and Works of DIRK and WOUTER 
CRABETH, with their Portraits in fac-simile—Stained Glass Windows from York, St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, County 
of Kent, &c. &c. &c.; forming an elaborate work of 75 Plates, the greater part of which are richly coloured, 


2. OLD ENGLISH and FRENCH ORNAMENT: for the 


INTERIOR EMBELLISHMENTS of HOUSES, for Carvers and Decorators; with Designs for Doors, Windows, Fire P} 
Chimney Glasses, Ornamented Furniture, &c. &c., by Chippindale, Johnson, Inigo Jones, Lock, &c, 220 designs in 100 drawi 
half morocco, price 25s, 


3. QUARTERLY PAPERS on ENGINEERING, 5 vols, 


now complete, with 170 Engravings. The work seating seeie Papers on Mechanical Engineering, Railroads, Embanking, F 
an 


d Tarbourg 
Docks, the Thames Tunnel, History of Mecl ing Art from the earliest period, &c. &c. Price in boards, She. 
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In imperial folio, 19 highly-finished Lithographed Engravings, price to Subscribers, in half morocco, 24, 2a, 


4. ILLUSTRATIONS of the ROCK-CUT TEMPLES of 


INDIA. Designed to illustrate the Architecture of the Buddhist and Brahmanical Caves and Monoliths, from the carliest to the latest 
Periods at which such works were executed in India, 
By JAMES FERGUSSON, Esq. F.R.A.S, and F.R.G, 
Some copies of a Disquisition on the subject, with descriptive Letter-press, by Mr. Fergusson, in 8vo., with 10 detailed Engrayings, 
will, by permission of the Royal Asiatic Society, be allowed to be sold to the Subscribers to the Illustrations for 5s, 6d, in additi 


dition, 
LIST OF PLATES, 


Frontispiece.—Khandagiri Hill, Cuttack. ,Karii—Entrance of the Great Chaitya Cave. 
Currack—Exterior of a Vihara on the Udyagiri Hill—Verandah | — Pillars in ditto— Pillars in Great Chaitya Cave, Kannari, 
on the Ganesa Gumpha. Kannani—Exterior of Great Chaitya Cave. 
Ascunta—General View of Caves, comprising Caves Nos. 21 and 26. View of Durbar Cave. 
Interior of Chaitya Cave, No. 10. ————— Interior of Small Vihara, 
Interior of Vihara, No, 17. E.irora—Kylas. 
I ———— Interior of Lanka. 
Mauaveciipore—Cave with structural Vimana 
The Five Kaths. 




















0. ) No. 16. 
Exterior of Chaitya Cave, No. 19. 
Interior of Do., No, 19, 

——— Vihara Cave, No. 7. 


Verandah of Vihara, No. 2 











In 4to, with numerous Illustrations, Vol. I. now complete, price 27. 2s. 


5. MEMORIALS of the ANTIQUITIES of the COUNTY 


of SUFFOLK; or, HISTORICAL, GENEALOGICAL, and ARCHITECTURAL NOTICES of the several Towns and Villages. By 
the Rey. ALFRED SUCKLING, L.L.B. Rural Dean, Rector of Barsham, and Member of the Archzological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Imperial ito. (only 50 copies printed), price 34 13s, 6d. 





In 1 vol. crown Syo. with 200 Woodcuts, price 8s, 


6. HINTS to YOUNG ARCHITECTS : comprising Advice 


to those who, while yet at School, are destined to the Profession ; to such as, having passed their Fupilags are about to Travel ; and to 
those who, having completed their Education, are about to Practise: together with A MODEL SPECI PICATION ; involving a great 
variety of instructive and suggestive matter, calculated to facilitate their practical operations; and to direct them in their conduct, sg 
the responsible Agents of their Employers, and as the rightful Judges of a Contractor's Duty. 


By GEORGE WIGHTWICK, Architect. 





In 1 vol. 20 fine Plates and Text, imperial 4to, half-bound in morocco, price 12 5s, 


7. STUDIES of ANCIENT DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, 


principally selected from Original Drawings in the Collection of the late Sir William Burrell, Bart. ; with some brief Observations on 
the application of Ancient Architecture to the Pictorial Composition of Modern Edifices. 


By EDWARD BUCKTON LAMB, Architect. 


8. PAPERS on ARCHITECTURE and ARCHAOLOGY. 


This Work, which exhibits an unpreced blage of nearly Five Hundred Illustrations by the best Artists, many of which are 
richly [lluminated, is complete in four 4to. volumes, price 6/, neatly bound in cloth; or 7/.7s. in half morocco, gilt, with marble edges 











MR. WEALE WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 
AND NEW EDITIONS :— 
9. GEN. SIR JOHN JONES’ SIEGES in 17. NICHOLSON’S CARPENTER’S NEW 


SPAIN, &c. Edited by Col. HARRY JONES, R.E. &c. 3 vyols.8vo. | GUIDE. 4to. 
10. AIDE-MEMOIRE to the MILITARY | 18. GUPPY’S GREAT BRITAIN STEAM 
SCIENCES. Part 2, and, shortly after, Part 3. SHIP. Fotio. 


11, TREDGOLD CAST IRON. By 
HODGKINSON, Part 2. 8vo. 

12. GEN. PASLEY on CEMENTS, &e. 8vo. 

13. PROF. POLE on HIGH-PRESSURE 
ENGINES. 

14, —— MATHEMATICAL TREATISE on 
the CORNISH ENGINE. 


15. SIR JOHN MACNEILL’S DUBLIN and 
DROGHEDA RAILWAY. Intto. 


on 19. TEMPLETON’S ENGINEER'S 


POCKET-BOOK for 1847-1848, 


20. MRS. VARLEY’S ENGINEER'S 
MANUAL for ACQUIRING a KNOWLEDGE of MINER 
ALOGY,. 12mo. 


21. PYNE’S FIRST PRINCIPLES of PER- 
SPECTIVE. 12mo, 


22. Vou. 9, PAPERS of the ROYAL EN- 
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GINEER. 4to, 
23. ALPHABETS and DEVICES of the 


MIDDLE AGES. 20 Plates, imperial 4to. price 25s. 
London : 59, High Holborn, 
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On Saturday, July the 18th, will be commenced, 
A NEW WEEKLY PAPER, 
ENTITLED 


DOUGLAS JERROLD’S WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
Editor ah ae ean a —_— 


Containing numerous Original Articles by the Editor and eminent Literary Associates, and being in every respect a 
full and efficient Newspaper, advocating the Cause of the People. 


Orrice, 169, Srranp, 
Where Prospectuses may be had, gratis, and of any Town or Country Newsman. 





c_ 
This day is published, in 8vo. with 237 Illustrations, price 1. 11s. 6d. ; or large paper, royal 8vo. 3i. 3s. 


A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH FOSSIL MAMMALS AND BIRDS. 


By PROFESSOR OWEN. 
This volume is designed as a Companion to that by Prorgsson BgLL on the (Recent Mammalia) ‘ British QuaDRUPEDS 


asp CETACEA 
PROFESSOR ANSTED’S GEOLOGY. 2 vols. Svo. 2/. 2s, 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
On June 30th will be published, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SALE’S BRIGADE IN AFFGHANISTAN, 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 


THE SEIZURE AND DEFENCE OF JELLALABAD. 
By Rev. G. R. GLEIG, Principal Chaplain of the Forces. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





NEW VOLUME OF MR. JAMES’S WORKS. 
On the Ist of July will be published, 


THE WORKS OF G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ.; VOL. IX. 


CONTAINING 


DARNLEY; 
OR, THE FIELD OF CLOTH OF GOLD. 


Medium 8vo. with Frontispiece, price 8s. cloth. 
Each Volume contains a complete Novel, and may be had separately. 
CONTENTS: 
Vou. 5, PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 
— 6, HENRY OF GUISE. 


Vou. 1, THE GIPSY. 
— 2, MARY OF BURGUNDY. 
— 3, THE HUGUENOTS. — 7, MORLEY ERNSTEIN. 
— 4, ONE IN A THOUSAND. — 8, THE ROBBER. 


London: Smitn, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





MR. PATON’S PUBLICATIONS ON THE EAST. 
Lately published, post 8vo. Portrait and Plate, 12s. 


SERVIA, 
THE YOUNGEST MEMBER OF THE EUROPEAN FAMILY; 


OR, A RESIDENCE IN BELGRADE, AND TRAVELS THROUGH THE HIGHLANDS AND WOODLANDS OF 
THE INTERIOR, DURING THE YEARS 1843 AND 1844. 


By ANDREW ARCHIBALD PATON, Esq. 


“ A collection of sketches from the life, struck off with a firm and free hand, and bearing on the face of them a strong 
warranty of their truth. Mr. Paton is the least prolix of modern travellers. He does not weary his readers with long 
tissertations and ponderous inductions ; but, moving about with his eyes and ears well open, he is peculiarly happy in 
sizing and recording pregnant instances.”— Foreign Quarterly Review. 

“ An interesting picture of a nation which is most imperfectly known, and which presents the spectacle of a Christian 
paseses into a state of primitive independence and civilization from a condition of mere slavery to the Ottoman 

ce. — Limes. 

“ Mr. Paton’s style, to use the painter's phrase, is full of colour. He sets before you the unaccustomed scene, the pic- 
turesque adventure, or quiet quaint observation, so that an air of reality strikes you at once. All faithful description or 
aarrative must be in a certain sort dramatic, and Mr. Paton possesses the art in a high degree.” —Examiner. 


Recently, by the same Author, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The MODERN SYRIANS; or, NATIVE SOCIETY in 


DAMASCUS, ALEPPO, and the MOUNTAINS of the DRUSES. 


. Makes larger additi to the stock of information concerning Syria than any work which could easily be 
bamed since ‘ Burkhardt’s Travels in Syria’ appeared.”—Eclectic Review. 
t I willingly testify to the fact of your having enjoyed facilities over all our modern travellers for accurately describing 

¢ manners, customs, &c. of Syria.”—Letter of Mr. Consul-Generat Barker. 
it Remarkably clever and interesting.”—Times. 
Highly amusing and interesting.’”—Morning Chronicle. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS. 


MILL'S SYSTEM of LOGIC. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 
WHEWELLS LECTURES on SYS 
TEMATIC MORALITY. 
Deli d in the Uni ity of Cambridge. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
WHEWELL'S ELEMENTS of MORA-~ 
LITY, including POLITY. 


2 vols. Svo. 244, 


HARE’s MISSION of the COMFORTER, 
And other SERMONS. With Notes. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s, 
DANIELL’S ELEMENTS of METEOR- 
OLOGY. 

2 vols. 8vo. with coloured Charts and Plates, 32. 

SMYTH’S CYCLE of CELESTIAL 
OBJECTS. 
2 vols, 8vo. with Illustrations, 2/. 2, 
WILLIAMSS PRACTICAL 
GEODESY. 


Second Edition, with new Chapters on Raflway, Parish, and 
Estate Surveying. 8va with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


WATSON’'S LECTURES on the PRIN- 
CIPLES and PRACTICE of PHYSIC. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 34s, 

TODD and BOWMAN’S 
PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and 

PHYSIOLOGY of MAN. 

original Ilustrati Vol. I. Svo. 15a 
DANIELL’'S CHEMICAL 

PHILOSOPHY. 


With numerous I)lustrations. BGeeond Edition, 8yo. 21s. 


BRANDE’s MANUAL of CHEMISTRY. 
Fifth Edition, @vo, 35¢, 
SNOW HARRIS on THUNDER- 
STORMS. 
8vo, with Illustrations, 10s, 6d. 
BRANDE'S DICTIONARY of MATE- 
RIA MEDICA and PHARMACY. . 
Bvo, 152, 
TRIMMER’S PRACTICAL GEOLOGY 
and MINERALOGY. 
8vo. with Two Hundred Illustrations, 12s. 
TRIMMER'’S PRACTICAL CHEMIS- 
TRY for FARMERS and LAND 
OWNERS. 
Post 8vo. 5a, 
WILLIAMSS MANUAL of MODEL 
DRAWING; 


With Popular View of ive. 
8vo, with Engravings and Woodcuts, 158, 


WILLISS PRINCIPLES of MECHA- 
NISM. 

With Two Hundred and Fifty Woodcuts, 15s. 
MOSELEY’S MECHANICS APPLIED 
TO THE ARTS. 

Second Edition, with Llustrations, post Svo, Ge 6d. 
MOSELEY’S LECTURES on ASTRO- 
NOMY, 


Delivered at K ing’s College, London. 
Second Edition, post 8yo. with Illustrations, 5s, 6d, 


LORD'S POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY. 
Second Edition, feap. 8vo. with IJustrations, 7s. 6d. 
WHEWELL'S INDICATIONS of the 
CREATOR. 

Second Edition, post 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

MONCK MASON on CREATION by 
the AGENCY of GOD, 


As OPPUSED to CREATION by NATURAL LAW. 
Post 8vo. 5a, 





With 








London: Loncman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans, 





London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 
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NEW WORKS 


PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 


By Mr. BENTLEY. 


A VISIT TO THE FRENCH 


POSSESSIONS IN ALGIERS IN 
1845. 
By Count Sr. Marie, 
Formerly in the French Military Service. 
1 vol. post 8vo. with a Portrait of Abd-el-Kader. 


2. 
RAVENSNEST ; 
Or, THE RED-SKINS. A ROMANCE. 
By J. Fennimore Cooper, Esq. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 
SIR HENRY ELLIS’S NEW 
SERIES OF ORIGINAL LETTERS 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 


With Portraits. 


4. 
WANDERINGS IN THE 
WILDERNESS. 


By Henry H. Mernven, B.A. 
1 vol. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


The Standard Novels. 
MISS MITFORD’S BELFORD 
REGIS 


Will form the next volume of the STANDARD NOVELS 
and ROMANCES. Complete in | vol. neatly bound and em- 
bellished, price 6s. (With the Magazines on the 30th inst.) 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 
THE OCCULT SCIENCES. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
MAGIC, PRODIGIES, AND 
APPARENT MIRACLES. 


From the French. Edited, and Illustrated with Notes, 
By A. T. Tuomson, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 


SECOND LOVE: A NOVEL. 


From the Norg-Book of a TRAVELLER. 3 vols. 





3. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


A NEW SERIES OF 


ORIGINAL LETTERS 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


Including numerous Royat Lerrers from ACTOGRAPHS in 
the British Museum, Stare ParPer Orricr, &c. 
With NOTES and ILLUSTRATIONS, 
By Sir Henry E is, K.H., F.R.S., Sec. S.A. &e. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with — from Original Paintings. 


THE DEBUTANTE; 
Or, THE LONDON SEASON. 
By Mrs. Gore, 
Author of ‘ Methen and Daughters,’ ‘ The Dowager,’ 
* Peers and ween’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MEMOIRS AND ESSAYS 
ON ART, LITERATURE, AND 
SOCIAL MORALS. 


By Mrs. JAMEson, 
Author of ‘ Characteristics of Women,’ ‘ Loves of the Poets,’ 
* Memoirs of Female Sovereigns,’ &c. 
Post 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF A FEMME DE 
CHAMBRE. 


By the Countess or BLESsINGTON. 
3 vols, post 8vo. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 








NEW PU BLICATIONS. 





ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS; sive, 


Florilegium e Lusibus Poeticis diversorum Onentenaiom. De- 
cerpsit GULIELMO LINWOOD, A.M., Adis Christi Alumnus. 


Svo. lis, 


11. 

CHRISTIANITY in its VARIOUS 
ASPECTS, from the Binte of CHRIST to the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. By E. QUINET. ee, with the Author's 
approbation, by C. COChS, B.L. 1émo, 2s, 


MESMERISM in INDIA ; and its 
Practical 4pelication in Surgery and ees By Dr J. ES- 
DAILE. Feap. 8 mn Thursday nezt, 


MOORE'S HISTORY of IRELAND, 


from the Earliest Kings of that Realm down to its Last Chief. 
4 vols. feap. 8vo. Viguette-titles, 24s, 


COLONEL J. A. KING’S TWENTY- 


FOUR YEARS in the ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. Embracing 
the Author's Personal Adventures, with an Account of the Country 
before and during the Administration of Governor Rosas. 8vo. 14s, 


vi. 
Mr. W. C. TOWNSEND'S LIVES 
of TWELVE EMINENT JUDGES of the LAST and of the 
PRESENT CENTURY. 2 Vols. 8vo, 280, 


STABLE-TALK “and TABLE-TALK; 


or, aig hy CLES for YOUNG SPORTSMEN. By HARRY 
HIEOVER. Vol. Il. With an Index to the complete Work. 
8vo. Portrait, 12s, 


The PRIVATEERSMAN a HUN- 


DRED YEARS AGO. By Capt. F. MARRYAT, C.B., Author of 
*Masterman Ready,’ &. 2 vols. feap. Svo. 12s, [On Thursday next, 


The DEBATER: being a Series of 


complete Debates. Outlines of 44 and ‘Questions for Discus- 
sion. By F. ROWTON, Feap. 8vo. 


The LIFE of AMIR DOST MA- 


HOMED KHAN, of CABOUL. By MOHAN LAL, Knight 
of the Persian Order of the Lion and Sun. 2 yols. §vo. numerous 
P (In a few days, 


The PAST and FUTURE of the 


BRITISH NAVY. By the Hon. E. PLUNKETT, R.N. 8vo. 7s. 


xIL. 


LECTURES on PAINTING and 


DESIGN. ByB.R. HAYDON. Vol. II. 8vo. Portraits, &c, 12s. 
HORE APOSTOLICA; or, a 


Digested NARRATIVE of the ACTS and WRITINGS of the 
APOSTLES. By the Rev. W. SHEPHERD, B.D. Feap. 8yo. 5s, td. 


The Rey. Dr. 8. “T, BLOOMFIELD’S 


EPITOME EVANGELICA; or, SELncTIONS from the GREEK 
GOSPELS. With Notes and Clavis. 18mo. 4 


xv. 

The CHURCH in the CATACOMBS. 
Illustrated from the Sepulchral Remains of the Primitive Church 
of Rome. By Dr. CHAS. MAITLAND. 8vyo. Illustrations, 14s. 


LANETON PARSONAGE: a Tale. 


By the Author and Editor of ‘Amy Herbert.’ Feap. 8yo. 5s, 


XvIt. 

HISTORICAL PICTURES of the 
MIDDLE AGES, from Records in the Swiss Archives. By a 
WANDERING ARTIST. 2 vols. post Syo. 18s, 


The Rt. Hon. Sir. J. “MACKINTOSH? s 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. Edited by R. JAMES MACK- 
INTOSH, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo, 428. 


XIX. 

Mr. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL 
and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, contributed to the Epinpurcu 
Review. 4th Edition. 3 vols, 8vo. 36s, 


MARGARET RUSSELL. Feap. 8vo. 
Price 6s, 


“This well-written tale contains man sages of 
and beauty.”—Lilerary Gazette, if oun tae 


xxi. 
BORDEAUX, its WINES, and the 
CLARET COUNTRY. By C COCKS, BL. Postre. | 











MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THE MODERN ORLANDo, 


8vo, Gs, 


ECHOES FROM THE BACK. 
WOODs; 


Or, SKETCHES of TRANSATLANTIC LIFE. 
By Capr. Levinar. 
2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 


Ill. 
HOCHELAGA. 
Edited by Exior Warsurton, Esq, 


Author of ‘The Crescent and the Cross,’ 
2 vols. small 8vo. (Just ready.) 


Iv. 
THE POETICAL WORKS 
OF HORACE SMITH, 


One of the Authors of * Rejected haieeae” 
Now First Collected, 2 vols. small Syo. 


v. 
PETERSBURGH & MOSCOW: 
A VISIT TO THE COURT OF THE CZAR. 


By Ricuarp SouTHwEL Bourke, Esq, 
2 vols. small 8vo. (Just ready.) 


vi. 


EMILIA WYNDHAM. 


By the Author of ‘ Two Old ee at Tales,’ ‘ Mount Sorel,’ &e, 


“Emilia Wyndham isa masterpiece. The characters are 
and the whole story a delightful combination of the natural te 
passionate, and the wise.”—Ezaminer. 


Vile 


VISCOUNT FEILDING AND 
CAPTAIN KENNEDY’S 


TRAVELS IN ALGERIA 
IN 1845. 
2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s, bound. 


“ We feel special pleasure in recommending this interesting and 
entertaining work as one which throws much fens on the customs 
and condition of a brave but nee people, and affords much 
valuable information as to 


t is remar! 
they inhabit.”— Hood's i” 


ble in the country 


VIII. 


SECOND SERIES OF THE 
STANHOPE MEMOIRS. 


Comprising the Seven Years’ Travels of Lady Hester Stanhope. 
3 vols. with numerous Illustrations, 31s. 6¢, bound. 


Also now ready, 
A SECOND EDITION OF THE FIRST SERIES OF 
LADY HESTER STANHOPES MEMOIRS. 
3 vols. with Portraits, &c. 31s. 6d. bound. 


ts A will, and must, read the ‘ Memoirs of Lady Hester 
Stanhope.” ever did book so abound in racy and piquant anec 
dote—in strange sayings and doings—in shrewd and caustic re 
marks on men and things.”— Naval and Military Gazette, 


1x. 


Mrs. MABERLY’S LEONTINE. 
AN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 3 vols 


“A story of the deepest  segenn wrought out with an ability 

oni s skill which we have rarely su observer. 
By far the most delightful ro romance of its class that we have for 

a teag time encountere and Military Gazette. 
is bd. the ge book sae to wile < a “nidsummer't 
eshing, and interesting. 4 incidents and 
are prec reslesly of that dramatic and sparkling description 
dale the = deot requires ; and some of the paridin of character 
are marvellously powerful and truthful. Mrs. Maberly’s pages 
excite and gratify curiosity to the end.”— Morning Chronicle. 


a orning 


THIRD EDITION or 
REVELATIONS OF RUSSIA 
IN 1846. 


By an Encuiso REsIDENT. 
Revised by the Author, with additional Notes, and brought 
down to the present time. 

2 vols, 21s. bound. 
“Such books as the * Revelations of Russia’ are to be hed caly 
for their weight in gold ; and I know an instance where as mui 
as 500 roubles (about 222’) were paid for the loan of a copy.” 

Letter from St. Petersburgh in the Atheneum 


Henry Coizurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 





London: Longman, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 27, 1846. 
/ nisci bi TEEE EAERTOI 
REVIEWS 


Discoveries in Australia; with an Account of 
the Coasts and Rivers explored and surveyed 
during the Voyage of H.M S. Beagle, by 
Command of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. By J. Lort Stokes, Commander 
RN. 2vols. T. & W. Boone. 

Berore the enterprise of the age, which may 
be fairly called unparalleled, the bounds of our 
geographical knowledge are annually enlarged, 
to an extent which must reprove the apathy of 
former times and stimulate the energy of times 
tocome. Respecting almost every part of the 
world each year contributes something either 
new or more accurate than what was known 
before. Of no country can this be said to be so 
largely the case as of the Australian continent, 
—so far, at least, as its coasts are concerned ; 
for the interior is nearly as completely shrouded 
in mystery as it was in the days of our fathers. 
It is probable, however, that the time is eagidiy 
approaching when the mystery will be solved. 
w have every reason to believe that exertions 
Jess arduous and dangers less formidable than 
have already called for our sympathy, will lead, 
ere long, into the very centre,—and for ever 
lay at rest the speculations of the ingenious. 
Hitherto, our adventurous explorers, whatever 
their zeal and sufferings, have been merely the 
pioneers of discovery,—to which they have 
individually contributed little. But the aggre- 
ate of their information is respectable: they 
ad shown the way to future success; and 
when the great object for which they have 
struggled shall be attained, it will be right that 
they should share in its glory. 


The contributions made by the officers of the 
Beagle to the accumulated information which we 
now possess respecting Australia, are neither less 
considerable nor less important than those fur- 
nished by preceding explorers. ‘They have dis- 
covered five rivers,—the Fitz-Roy, Victoria, 
Adelaide, Albert, and Flinders; (the publishers’ 
advertisement speaks of only four,—we know 
not why.) All these rivers are on the northern 
coast. They have carefully surveyed the north- 
west coast; and found a safe channel for vessels 
through Bass’s Straits. They have rectified the 
positions of several capes and bays,—given accu- 
rate soundings,—determined currents, tides and 
winds,—and added much to our knowledge of 
natural history. Something, too, they have 
added to our stock of information respecting 
both the character of the natives and the loca- 
lities most suitable for emigrants. To them— 
and especially to Capt. Stokes, the able, enter- 
prising and indefatigable author of these volumes, 
y whom the greater part of that information has 
been collected—geographical science is highly 
indebted. Our future maps and charts cannot 
fail to be greatly improved by their services, and 
navigation on these coasts rendered safer than 
it has hitherto been. Last, not least, in the 
enumeration of advantages arising out of this 
expedition, are the valuable suggestions offered 
by Capt. Stokes to all future explorers of the 
interior of Australia, — suggestions which we 
thall not fail to bring under the notice of our 
readers, We like, too, the writer’s manners; 
—the union of sound judgment with zeal, mild- 
hess with firmness, gentlemanly with Christian 
feeling, so evident in every aeaies. In the 
character of our naval officers generally, whether 
It respects information or good feeling, there 
as been a remarkable improvement within the 
| t thirty years. They have gained incalculably 
M point of refinement, while they have lost 
Rothing of their heart-of-oak qualities,—those 





qualities which have won and preserved for 
England the sceptre of the seas. 

The first river discovered by the expedition 
was the Fitz-Roy, on the north-west coast; 
which was ascended for a length of about ninety 
miles from the sea. Its course, however, being 
much impeded by trunks of trees and small 
islets, the party went no farther than lat. 17° 44’, 
long. 124° 34’,—though, beyond the impedi- 
ments in question, the waters were seen to flow in 
an even, majestic course. This discovery was ex- 
hilarating, and instigated the officers to renewed 
efforts.—The Adelaide, seventy miles south-west 
of Port Essington, was the second river disco- 
vered; and it was ascended about eighty miles. 
Both rivers, it is evident, must be of great use 
to future explorers and settlers; but both are of 
far less importance than that which now claims 
our notice. 

The third river discovered was the Victoria; 
a stream likely to become no less useful in the 
north than the Murray is in the south-east. Its 
course was examined up to lat. 15° 36’ S., long. 
130° 52’ E.—or about 140 miles from the 
mouth :— 

“Its apparent direction continued most invitingly 
from the southward—the very line to the heart of 
this vast land, whose unknown interior has afforded 
so much scope for ingenious speculation, and which 
at one time I had hoped that it was reserved for us 
to do yet more in reducing to certainty. And though 
from the point upon which I stood to pay it my last 
lingering farewell, the nearest reach of water was 
itself invisible, yet far, far away I could perceive the 
green and glistening valleys through which it wan- 
dered, or rather amid which it slept: and the re- 
freshing verdure of which assured me, just as con- 
vincingly as actual observation could have done, of 
the constant presence of a large body of water; and 
left an indelible impression upon my mind, which 
subsequent consideration has only served to deepen, 
that the Victoria will afford a certain pathway far 
into the centre of that country, of which it is one of 
the largest known rivers.” 

The natives discovered on the banks of this 
stream are represented as fine bold men; con- 
trasting strikingly with ‘‘ the miserable objects’’ 
seen at Sydney. They are remarkable for 
‘““manly bearing, head erect, no crouching or 
quailing of eye,”—which Capt. Stokes attri- 
butes to their not having “encountered the 
blighting look of an European.”’ The alligators 
of the Victoria are more to be dreaded than the 
savages ;—and the author had a narrow escape 
from the jaws of one of these. A second adven- 
ture with another of the river monsters was 
more ludicrous than the first,—though by no 
means free from danger :— 

* Starting early, we had just passed all the shoals 
in the neighbourhood of Curiosity Peak, and entered 
a narrow part of the river, when the leadsman in the 
bows of the boat reported, ‘ A large alligator coming 
down the stream, sir.” Elated by the expectation of 
sport, we instantly grounded the boat on the right 
bank to keep her steady, and waited anxiously for 
the monster’s approach. It will readily be believed 
that every eye was fixed upon him as he slowly ad- 
vanced, scarcely disturbing the glassy surface of the 
water, and quite unconscious of the fate that im- 
pended over him. At length he came abreast, and 
about eighty yards off, only the flat crown of his 
head and the partly serrated ridge along his back ap- 
pearing in sight. It was a moment of deep excite- 
ment for us all, and every one held his breath in 
suspense as I pointed my gun at the brute’s head. I 
felt confident of hitting my mark ; but judging from 
the little effect I had produced on former occa- 
sions, scarcely dreamt of the execution my ball 
actually did. It happened that to-day I was in excel- 
lent practice, and had just hit a large wild dog, a 
long shot, making him jump high off the ground ; 
but this beast is as tenacious of life as a cat, and 
instead of falling dead, he limped off and escaped. 
But to resume: I fired, and never heard a ball strike 








gator sprawling, feet uppermost. There was no time 

to be lost in getting him on shore; two or three 

strokes with the oars brought us alongside of the 

monster, as he floated on the surface of the stream. 

The business was to attach a line to one of his legs; 

and as we knew that he was not dead, but only 

stunned, this was rather a nervous operation. I 

noticed indeed a hesitation among the men, as to 

who should venture, and fearing lest our prize should 

escape, I seized the line and made it fast to one of 
his fore-legs, when we proceeded to the shore, drag- 

ging him alongside. Before reaching it, however, 
our friend gave signs of reviving animation, and as 

we could not foresee to what extent he might regain 
his activity, we dropped him astern, clear of the 
boat, fearing lest in floundering about he might stave 
in her broadside. In doing so, moreover, and by 
way of a sedative, I fired a charge of large shot at 
his head, the muzzle of the gun not being a yard 
from it; and yet the only effect produced was a 
slight stupor of the intellectual faculties, evinced by 
a momentary state of quiescence.—On reaching the 
shore the men jumped out to haul the alligator up 
on the dry land, and began to pull away vigorously, 
It was a comic scene to witness. They expected to 
have some difficulty in performing their task; but 
suddenly they found the rope slacken, and looking 
round beheld the alligator walking up after them of 
his own accord, faster than was pleasant. In their 
haste, endeavouring to keep the rope taut, one fellow 
tripped up; and it was for a moment a question 
whether he would not be snapped in two; the feeling 
of alarm, however, soon gave way to a sense of the 
ludicrous at beholding the manner in which he ga- 
thered himself up into a ball and rolled out of the 
alligator’s way. I thought it now high time to take 
decisive measures, and with another shot altered the 
intentions of the monster, who endeavoured to back 
towards the water. Perhaps if he had been further 
away from it, I might have been tempted to try 
Waterton’s experiment. It was not before he had 
received six balls in the head, that he consented to 
be killed. During the operation he exhibited some- 
thing of his savoir faire, by opening his mouth, that 
looked like a gigantic man-trap, and suddenly shut- 
ting it with aloud snap, which made us shudder, and 
forcibly recalled to mind the escape I had had a 
few days before, from having my body embraced 
by such a pair of jaws.” 

This adventure supplied Mr. Stokes and his 
men with “ alligator steaks ;""—-which he assures 
us are ‘‘ by no means bad,” and have “ a white 
appearance like veal.”” The voraciousness of 
these animals may be inferred from the fact, that 
the stomach of the one in question was found 
to contain ‘fourteen pounds of pebbles, some 
of them measuring four inches in diameter.”” At 
the mouth of the same river, too, our author had 
the misfortune to be speared in the back by one 
of the natives; and had not a portion of the 
crew hastened to his assistance, his must have 
been the lot of so many other explorers,—his 
“bones would have been left to moulder on a 
distant shore,” and ‘trodden heedlessly under 
foot by the wandering natives.” 


Before leaving the vicinity of this noble river 
we must notice one remarkable circumstance, 
which might have its place among the marvels 
of Arabian tale :— 

“ December 4._Moved the ship within three miles 
and a half of the south extreme point of the river, 
the highest part bearing S. 40° W. A party of us 
visited it, and, from a rather extraordinary sight we 
there beheld, it was called Turtle Point. Behind 
some very low scattered sand-hills that form it, front- 
ing a mangrove flat, we beheld great numbers of dead 
turtle, that seemed to have repaired thither of theirown 
accord to die. They were lying on their bellies, with 
their shells for the most part uninjured, though some 
were turned over, and showed other signs of visits 
from the natives. A few skeletons of a large bustard 
were also seen there, so that the place had quite the 
appearance of a cemetery, and reminded me of a 
spot on the River Gallegos in Patagonia, where the 
guanacos (a kind of llama) assemble to pay the debt 





with more satisfaction in my life, It laid the alli- 


of nature, and leave their bones to whiten the sur- 
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face of the plain. Never before, on any occasion, 
had we seen dead turtle in any similar position ; how 
they could have got there was a mystery, unless we 
suppose them to have been thrown up by some earth- 
quake wave. They had evidently not been trans- 
ported thither by the hand of man, though, as I 
have observed, some of the natives who thinly inhabit 
this district, finding them there, ready to their hand, 
had availed themselves of the gifts of fortune. I 
could not help, as I gazed on this remarkable scene, 
¢alling to mind the marvellous elephant cemetery de- 
scribed by Sindbad the Sailor. It is possible that the 
observation of some similar phenomenon may have 
suggested to the imagination of the authors of the 
Thousand and one Nights their romantic fiction, At 
any rate an air of mystery will always hang round 
Turtle Point until the facts I have mentioned shall 
have been explained.” 


The fourth river found was the Flinders, 
which flows into the Gulf of Carpentaria. But 
the interest attached to that—and perhaps to 
all that we have yet noticed—is inferior to that 
associated with the Albert, the last discovery, 
and which also empties itself into the same 
gulf. The banks are skirted as far as the eye 
could reach by more fertile land than had yet 
been seen on the northern coast of New Hol- 
land. At a broad part of this river, called 
Hope Reach, the explorers dwelt with pleasure 
on the scene before them :— 


“Tt was in truth as glorious a prospect as could 
greet the eye. A magnificent sheet of water before 
us in one unbroken expanse, resembling a smooth 
translucent lake. Its gentle repose harmonized ex- 
quisitely with the slender motionless boughs of the 
drooping gums, palms, and acacias that clustered on 
the banks, and dipped their feathery foliage inthe limpid 
stream, that like a polished mirror bore, within its 
bosom, the image of the graceful vegetation by which 
it was bordered. The report of our guns, as they 
dealt destruction among the quails that hereabounded, 
rolled for the first time along the waters of the Albert, 
breaking in on the hush of stillness that appeared to 
reign over all like the presence of a spirit. The 
country that siretched away from either bank was an 
extensive plain, covered with long coarse grass, above 
which was occasionally seen the head of a kangaroo, 
listening, with its acute ear, for our approach. No 
high land presented itself in any direction, and the 
eye was only relieved by the growth of trees and 
shrubs that marked the line of the water-courses, the 
natural drains of the country, which had formed deep 
channels through the banks. The gum-trees, near 
the river, were of considerable size, though small on 
the plains, A light kind of mould of great depth, 
without a particle of stone of any kind, was the cha- 
racter of the soil.” 


At the farthest point which the time at their 
disposal allowed the party to attain, Captain 
Stokes called the level country before them the 
Plains of Promise ; from a conviction, not only 
that they will some time be settled by Euro- 
peans, but that the river in question is the pre- 
cise point from which future explorers must 
depart, if they would hope for success :— 


“The line of verdure still pointed out the southerly 
course of the river across the endless plain; and it 
became natural to speculate on its source and origin; 
whether it was the drainage of a swamp, or the out- 
let of some lagoon, fed by the Cordillera to the east- 
ward. But to speculation alone was I reduced, it 
not being permitted me to clear up this point. All 
I could do was to give one long lingering look to 
the southward before I returned. In that direction, 
however, no curling smoke denoted the presence of 
the savage; all was lonely and still; and yet, even 
in these deserted plains, equally wanting in the re- 
dundance of animal, as in the luxuriance of vege- 
table life, I could discover the rudiments of future 
prosperity, an®ample justification of the name which 

had bestowed upon them. I gazed around, despite 


my personal disappointment, with feelings of hope- 
fu 


gratitude to Him who had spread out so fair a 
dwelling place for his creatures; and could not re- 
frain from breathing a prayer that ere long the now 
level horizon would be broken by a succession of 





tapering spires, rising from the many Christian 
hamlets that must ultimately stud this country.” 

We willingly extract, too, what confirms the 
views which we ourselves have taken as to the 
necessity of exchanging horses and drays for 
camels, if exertion is ever to be crowned by 
success :— 

“ My position was in lat. 17° 584’ S., long. 7° 123’ 
E. of Port Essington, or 139° 25’ E. of Greenwich, 
and within four hundred miles from the centre of 
the continent. What an admirable point of depar- 
ture for exploring the interior! A few camels, with 
skins for conveying water, would be the means of 
effecting this great end in a very short time. In one 
month these ships of the desert, as they have been 
appropriately called, might accomplish, at a trifling 
expense, that which has been attempted in vain by 
the outlay of so much money. When we consider 
that Australia is our own continent, and that now, 
after sixty years of occupation, we are in total igno- 
rance of the interior, though thousands are annually 
spent in geographical research, it seems not unrea- 
sonable to expect that so important a question should 
at length be set at rest. In the whole continent 
there exists no point of departure to be compared 
with the head of the Albert. The expedition should, 
as I have before remarked, go to Investigator Road, 
fulfilling my prediction of the ultimate insportance 
of that port, which lies only twenty-seven miles 
N.N.W. from the entrance. Here the flat-bottomed 
boats, taken out in frame, for the purpose of carrying 
up the camels, should be put together, and towed 
from thence to the river.” 

And, towards the close of the second volume, 
the author, alluding to the failure of the expe- 
ditions under Mr. Eyre and Captain Sturt, ob- 
serves— 

“The centre of the continent must be reached by 
the shortest possible journey; it being advisable to 
avoid the despondency that seizes on a party during 
a protracted expedition, and to keep up throughout 
a certain degree of excitement. As, therefore, the 
greatest indentation on the shores of the continent 
is the Gulf of Carpentaria, the head of the Albert 
River, which discharges its waters into the bottom of 
it, is unquestionably the best point of departure that 
could be selected, being one-half the distance of 
Fort Bourke from the centre, and two-thirds nearer 
than Moreton Bay. I have before recommended 
the use of camels, with skins for carrying water, in 
an undertaking of this kind; and I may here add, 
that they might be procured in the neighbourhood 
of the Gulf of Cutch, which place the vessel should 
leave in the N.E. monsoon, in time to have the latter 
end of the N.W. monsoon to take her to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, where at Sweer’s Island the final arrange- 
ments for disembarking, before alluded to, could be 
made.” 

In a note, he adds— 

“Camels are to be procured in this neighbour- 
hood (that of the Gulf of Cutch), when they are 
not required for war service, for about five pounds 
a-head. Besides, the natives of that part are more 
easily to be obtained as attendants than Arabs.” 

The high authority of Capt. Stokes will 
probably set these questions at rest: the 
Albert for the point of departure, and camels 
for the transit—the animals costing so little, 
and being attainable so much nearer than was 
anticipated—or victim after victim must leave 
his bones to whiten in the Australian breeze. 
It is evident, however, that even a successful 
exploration from the Gulf of Carpentaria south- 
wards will not wholly satisfy public curiosity. 
The greater part of the continent would still 
remain unknown. We should still want an 
exploration from the Victoria to Mr. Eyre’s 
Horse-shoe Lake, and another from the Fitz, 
Roy to Swan River. Probably, when the inte- 
tior shall have been once traversed from the 
Albert to the Murray, neither enterprise will be 
found impracticable. 

To the theory of an inland sea Captain 
Stokes pays no great respect. The natives, 
indeed, appear to confirm the notion; but what 
can be learned from the testimony of men who 





indicate its extent by saying that, if a boy 
begin to walk round it, he woe he te Taal 
before he accomplished his task? After at 
they may allude merely to some large riy 
and of large rivers there are probably oad 
in the interior. If such a sea exist me 
what source could its waters be supplied? 

4 led! and 
where are the outlets? Accor ing to ¥ 
Eyre’s testimony, there is no river on the 
southern coast for nearly a thousand salle. 
and though more may be hereafter discovered 
on the northern, it is unreasonable to 
that they would be sufficient for the p 
Beyond all doubt, the general character of the 
continent is aridity; and, as a Consequence, 
though fertile land may yet be found to som, 
extent on the banks of rivers, the soil general] 
must be sandy and barren. q 

The observations of Capt. Stokes confirm 
the fact, that Australia is inhabited by tribg 
varying greatly in physical conformation, jn 
language, and consequently in race. Nor & 
they less differ in intellect, —or, we might rather 
say, in the amount of knowledge acquired by 
experience. Some of them are so ignorant a 
not to have learned the use of the rudest king 
of rafts,—others make canoes: some are bold 
and manly, confiding in their own stren 
and unwilling either to give or to take offence, — 
others are timid, cowardly, deceitful, and crue, 
The way in which Capt. Stokes was speared 
by an enemy whom he had never seen, and who 
threw the weapon from an eminence, is a good 
illustration of the latter character. Anothe 
incident of the kind occurred to Mr. Fitzmay 
rice, the mate, and Mr. Keys, the clerk, whil 
on shore, near the Adelaide :— 

“ A few days after my interview in the dingy wih 
the natives, Mr. Fitzmaurice went ashore to com 
the compasses. From the quantity of iron contained 
in the rocks, it was necessary to select a spot fre 
from their influence. A sandy beach at the foot ¢ 
Escape Cliffs was accordingly chosen. The observe 
tions had been commenced, and were about half 
completed, when on the summit of the cliffs, which 
rose about twenty feet above their heads, suddenly 
appeared a large party of natives with poised and 
quivering spears, as if about immediately to delive 
them. Stamping on the ground, and shaking ther 
heads to and fro, they threw out their long shagy 
locks in a circle, whilst their glaring eyes flashed 
with fury as.they champed and spit out the ends¢ 
their long beards. They were evidently in eames, 
and bent on mischief. It was, therefore, not a litte 
surprising to behold this paroxysm of rage evapora 
before the happy presence of mind displayed ty 
Mr. Fitzmaurice, in immediately beginning to dane 
and shout, though in momentary expectation of bei 
pierced by a dozen spears. In this he was imita 
by Mr. Keys, who was assisting in the observation, 
and who at the moment was a little distance off, ani 
might have escaped. Without, however, think 
of himself, he very nobly joined his companion 
amusing the natives; and they succeeded in divertig 
them from their evident evil designs, until a be 
landing in a bay near drew off their attention. 
foremost of this party was recognized to be theil 
looking fellow, who left me in the canoe witht 
revengeful scowl upon his face. Messrs. Fitzmaunt 
and Keys had fire-arms lying on the ground withia 
reach of their hands; the instant, however, 
ceased dancing, and attempted to touch them,t 
dozen spears were pointed at their breasts. Ther 
lives hung upon a thread, and their escape mus 
be regarded as truly wonderful, and only to k 
attributed to the happy readiness with which they 
adapted themselves to the perils of their situatim 
This was the last we saw of the natives in Adat 
Bay, and the meeting is likely to be long ® 
membered by some, and not without pleasant rect 
lections; for although, at the time, it was } 
looked upon as a very serious affair, it afte 
proved a great source of mirth. No one could 
to mind, without laughing, the ludicrous figure net# 
sarily cut by our ship-mates, when to amuse 
natives, they figured on the light fantastic toe; 
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a look at the plate in the frontispiece 
— a really serious affair, will. behold 
men literally dancing for their liver.” 

Capt. Stokes does not greatly approve of 
the site of Port Essington ; established not only 
to show that we have taken military possession 
of the north coast, but for the succour of ships 

assing between Sydney and India. The locality 

vikel to prove unhealthy ; and, what is nearly 

bad, the immediate neighbourhood has few 
patural advantages. A better situation might 
easily have been chosen ;—though justice re- 

“og us to observe, that, when it was selected, 
at had been very imperfectly surveyed, 
and the existence of the five rivers we have 
mentioned was wholly unknown. Probably, it 
will be eventually abandoned for some more 
enial settlement,—where not only a garrison 
may be maintained, but a surrounding colony. 

ta conclusion, while these volumes must prove 
of great value to the maritime profession, to the 
geo apher, and to emigrants,—as much, cer- 
tainly, as any that have yet appeared relative to 


Anstralia,—they cannot fail, as our extracts 
will have indicated, to be perused with interest 
by readers in general, 





The Native Irish, and their Descendants. 
Christopher Anderson. Pickering. 
Asociety was formed, some years ago, for edu- 


By 


ing the native Irish through the medium of | . ‘ D . 
= “g | feeling in the new portions of this volume 


their own language. It was one of the many 
proselytizing schemes which have been eagerly 
taken up, and gradually abandoned, within the 
last thirty years; but it found favour with Mr. 
Anderson, who has long advocated its cause with 
abundance of zeal, but with a little lack of know- 
ledge or discretion. ‘The party called Young 
Ireland has recently put forth some proposals 
for the revival of the Irish language; and, as 
the project has found favour with some who 
believe that it may be made subservient either to 
proselytism or patriotism, we shall briefly state 
our reasons for thinking it unlikely to advance 
tither the one or the other. 

All the missionaries in the Pacific have 
found the native languages the greatest im- 
pediment to the introduction of christianity 
and civilization; because the leading terms 
represent ideas of paganism and barbarism, 
so that the missionary not unfrequently, by 

senting christian notions in a pagan form, 
is unconsciously teaching false doctrine to his 
hearers. A new religion, at the outset, requires 
anew language,—or, at least, a language suffi- 
tently copious to admit of large innovations. 
It was for this reason, that Latin was made the 
language of the Western churches. The early 
missionaries discovered that the christian doc- 
tines could not be adequately expressed in the 
Teutonic and Celtic dialects; and they, therefore, 
mstructed their converts by means of a language 
Which was not only a more perfect instrument, 
but also wholly free from the danger of false 
wsociations. It is much to be desired that 
English missionaries should endeavour to make 

ir converts acquainted with the English 
tongue. The process of instruction might be 
dower and more laborious; but the work would 

done more efficiently, and there would be 
less danger of a relapse. 

Owing to the great success of the national 
thools, the English tongue is now almost uni- 
versal in Ireland; and it is probable that, in a 
few years, Irish will be as obsolete as Cornish. 

te are, however, patriots anxious to preserve 

€ national language,—not merely as a curi- 
uty, but as a basis of special civilization. 
ow, their enterprise is not confined to pre- 
terving a language ;—in order to succeed, they 
must virtually. create one. The Irish has not 
a national language for more than four 





hundred years; it has not extended and deve- 
loped itself with advancing civilization,—and it 
has, therefore, too limited a vocabulary to serve 
as an instrument for the instruction and educa- 
tion suited to the present age. It is beside the 
issue to tell us that the Celtic is, in its essence, 
a better language than the English. Nobody 
ever questioned the superiority of the Provencal 
to the French; but the man would be deemed 
insane who should now attempt to restore the 
Langue d’Oc as a national language. The simple 
question is whether Irish, as it now exists, is 
sufficiently copious and pliable to be made the 
instrument for conveying such knowledge as 
the nineteenth century requires? The most 
ardent of Celts would be compelled to answer 
this question in the negative. They may say, 
however, that the language has capabilities of 
extension and improvement :—but the develope- 
ments required would be equivalent to the 
creation of a new language; and while that 
language should be in process of formation, 
English would still require to be the language 
of instruction and education,—and so, would 
supersede the necessity of any other. 





Memoirs and Essays, Illustrative of Art, Lite- 
rature, and Social Morals. By Mrs. Jame- 
son. Bentley. 

TuereE is so much of thought and fancy and 


that we shall let it speak for itself; with merely 
an occasional word or two of commentary or 
question. One general remark, however, must 
be made ;—that, in assembling scattered essays 
on Art, Literature, and social Morals, Mrs. 
Jameson shows that she not merely understands 
the spirit of her own times, but looks with a 
wide and courageous view upon the future. It 
is impossible but that the three interests must, 
year after year, become more and more closely 
connected. The time of fusion may—nay, 
possibly, must—be one of mediocrity in produc- 
tion; but, when once the union is established, 
we cannot but be assured that the world will see 
greater things than have yet been accomplished. 
So much for the general significance and com- 
ee of this miscellany. Let us see, now, 

ow gracefully its writer can prelude in behalf 
of the manner of its execution :— 

“There was once a Spanish Lady, a certain Donna 
Maria d’Escobar, living at Lima, who had a few 
grains of wheat, which she had brought from Estra- 
madura. She planted them in her garden, and of the 
slender harvest she distributed to others, until that 
which had been counted in grains was counted in 
sheaves ; and that which had been counted in sheaves 
was counted in fields; and thence came all the corn 
which is now found in Peru. This anccdote—it is 
told, I think, by Southey—made a strong impression 
on my fancy many years ago, and it recurs to me 
often when I feel discouraged at the slow dissemina- 
tion of the most precious, the most obvious truths. 
The hope that one so powerless as myself could ever 
assist in popularising any great truth, or help to 
convert the unfamiliar, the unpalatable, into the 
common food of daily life, that has seemed like 
vanity ;—but then I have thought ‘no, that word 
“ vanity” shall not frighten me.’ Wisely said the 
famous Thinker of old, that ‘ there is oftentimes as 
great vanity in retiring and withdrawing men’s con- 
ceits from the world as in publishing them ;’ and 
extreme vanity does sometimes borrow the garb of 
an ultra-modesty. When I see people haunted by 
the idea of self, afraid to speak lest they should not 
be listened to; spreading their hands before their 
faces, lest they meet the reflection of it in every other 
face—as if the wide world were to them only a French 
drawing-room, panelled with looking-glasses ; always 
fussily putting this obtrusive self behind them, or 
dragging over it a scanty drapery of consciousness— 
miscalled modesty; always on the defence against 
compliment, or mistaking sympathy for compliment, 
which is as great an error, and a far more vulgar error 





than that of mistaking flattery for sympathy; when 
I have seen this—and how often I have seen it allied 
with power and talent!—I have been inclined to 
attribute it to immaturity of character—to a sort of 
childishness; or to what is worse,a want of innate 
integrity and simplicity. * * We live in a season of 
fermentation, which some deprecate as change— 
others hail as progress; but those who venture as 
they walk on their path through life to scatter a few 
seeds by the way-side in faith and in charity, may, at 
least, cherish a hope that, instead of being trampled 
down or withered up, or choked among thorns, they 
will have a chance of life at least, and of bringing 
forth fruit, little or much, in due season: for the 
earth, even by the way-sides of common life, is no 
longer dry and barren and stony hard, but green with 
promise—grateful for culture;—and we are at length 
beginning to feel that all the blood and tears by 
which it has been silently watered have not been shed 
in vain.” 

We have here Mrs. Jameson’s papers on 
Washington Allston, and the Xanthian Marbles; 
an admirable essay on ‘Woman’s Mission and 
Woman's Position,’ another on ‘ Mothers and 
Governesses.’ Here, too, is a sort of éloge, 
written to accompany Mr. John Hayter’s draw- 
ings of the last of the Kembles—an éloge of 
the woman rather than a criticism of the artist ; 
enthusiastic, as, coming from a woman, it 
should be,—and, though vague in its musical 
distinctions, full of hearty admiration and 
genial, graceful feeling. But the paper which 
should be the most popular is, ‘The House 
of Titian,’—which opens the volume. This, as 
any one who knows the city will bear witness, 
is “ Venice all over.” No Englishwoman has 
so thoroughly caught the rich and picturesque 
and fantastic spirit of the place. Mrs. Jameson 
will take it as no dispraise to be told, that, in 
this point, she almost equals Madame Dudevant; 
whose Venetian pictures have a charm not owned 
by any other French picturesque writing in 
our acquaintance :— 

“Tt is this all-pervading presence of light, and this 
suffusion of rich colour glowing through the deepest 
shadows, which make the very life and soul of 
Venice; but not all who have dwelt in Venice, and 
breathed her air and lived in her life, have felt 
their influences; it is the want of them which renders 
so many of Canaletti’s pictures false and unsatisfac- 
tory—to me at least. All the time I was at Venice 
I was in a rage with Canaletti. I could not come 
upon a palace, or a church, or a corner of a canal 
which I had not seen in one or other of his pictures, 
At every moment I wasremindedof him. But how 
has he painted Venice? Just as we have the face 
of a beloved friend re-produced by the daguerréotype, 
or by some bad conscientious painter—some fellow 
who gives us eyes, nose, and mouth by measure of 
compass, and leaves out all sentiment, all counte- 
nance ; we cannot deny the identity, and we cannot 
endure it. Where in Canaletti are the glowing even- 
ing skies—the transparent gleaming waters—the 
bright green of the vine-shadowed Traghetto—the 
freshness and the glory—the dreamy, aerial, fantastic 
splendour of this city of the sea? Look at one of 
his pictures—all is real, opaque, solid, stony, formal; 
—even his skies and water—and is that Venice? 
* But,’ says my friend, ‘if you would have Venice, 
seek it in Turner’s pictures!’ True, I may seek it, 
but shall I find it? Venice is like a dream ;—but 
this dream upon the canvas, do you call this Venice ? 
The exquisite precision of form, the wondrous 
beauty of detail, the clear, delicate lines of the flying 
perspective—so sharp and defined m the midst of a 
flood of brightness—where are they ? Canaletti gives 
us the forms without the colour or light. Turner, 
the colour and light without the forms. But if you 
would take into your soul the very soul and inward 
life and spirit of Venice—breathe the same air—go 
to Titian; there is more of Venice in his ‘Cornaro 
Family,’ or his ‘ Pesaro Madonna,’ than in all the 
Canalettis in the corridor at Windsor. Beautiful 
they are, I must needs say it; but when I think of 
enchanting Venice, the most beautiful are to me 
like prose translations of poetry,—petrifactions, 
materialities: ‘We start, for life is wanting 
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there!’ I know not how it is, but certainly 
things that would elsewhere displease, delight 
us at Venice. It has been said, for instance, ‘ put 
down the church of St. Mark anywhere but in 
the Piazza, it is barbarous :’ here, where east and 
west have met to blend together, it is glorious. And 
again, with regard to the sepulchral effigies in our 
urches—I have always been of Mr. Westmacott’s 
principles and party ; always on the side of those 
who denounce the intrusion of monuments of human 
pride insolently paraded in God’s temple; and 
surely cavaliers on prancing horses in a church should 
seem the very acmé of such irreverence and impro- 
priety in taste; but here the impression is far dif- 
ferent. O those awful, grim, mounted warriors and 
doges, high over our heads against the walls of the 
San Giovanni e Paolo and the Frari!—man and 
horse in panoply of state, colossal, life-like—sus- 
pended, as it were, so far above us, that we cannot 
conceive how they came there, or are kept there, by 
human means alone. It seems as though they had 
been lifted up and fixed on their airy pedestals as by 
a spell. At whatever hour I visited those churches, 
and that was almost daily, whether at morn, or noon, 
er in the deepening twilight, still did those mar- 
vellous effigies—man and steed, and trampled Turk; 
. or mitred doge, upright and stiff in his saddle—fix 
me as if fascinated ; and still I looked up at them, 
wondering every day with a new wonder, and scarce 
repressing the startled exclamation, ‘Good heavens ! 
how came they there!’ And not to forget the great 
wonder of modern times,—I hear people talking of a 
railway across the Lagune, as if it were to unpoetise 
Venice; as if this new approach were a malignant 
invention to bring the syren of the Adriatic into the 
* dull catalogue of common things;’ and they call on 
me to join the outcry, to echo sentimental denuncia- 
tions, quoted out of Murray’s Hand-book; but I can- 
not—I have no sympathy with them. To me, that 
tremendous bridge, spanning the sea, only adds to the 
wonderful one wonder more ;—to great sources of 
thought one yet greater. Those persons, methinks, 
must be strangely prosaic au fond who can see poetry 
in a Gothic pinnacle, or a crumbling temple, or a 
gladiator’s circus, and in this gigantic causeway and 
its seventy-five arches, traversed with fiery speed by 
dragons, brazen-winged, to which neither alp nor 
ocean can oppose a barrier—nothing but a common- 
place. ImustsayI pity them. J see a future fraught 
with hopes for Venice ;— 
Twining memories of old time 
With new virtues more sublime !” 

It will be well understood that the last passage 
could not fail to speak to us strongly; echoing, 
as it does, the feelin of the last correspondent 
[ Athen. No. 937] who wrote to us of the Casa 
@’ Oro and the Strada Ferrata of gas in the Piazza, 
and the restorations of that fine old church— 
crammed with Tintoretto’s master-pieces—the 
Madonna dell’ Orto. Mrs. Jameson has touched 
Titian only rightly, in pointing out the local 
colour of his ae id the spirit of his home 
is there: of his birth-place, also. Who, that is 
familiar with the Trevisan, has not stopped 
one hundred times under the shade of some 
chesnut tree, or overlooking one of its deep- 
castled valleys with the intense blue hills in 
the horizon,—to recall some background in the 
— of Him of Cadore? We make room 

or another extract :— 

“After a pilgrimage through the churches and 
palaces of Venice, after looking, every day, with ever 
new delight, on the ‘ Presentation in the Temple,’ 
and the ‘ Assumption,’ in the Accademia, we had re- 
solved to close our sojourn by a visit of homage to 
the house in which the great old master dwelt for 
fifty years (the half of his long life), and lived and 
loved, and laughed and quaffed, with Aretino and 
Sansovino, and Bembo and Bernardo Tasso; and 
feasted starry-eyed Venetian dames, and entertained 
princes, and made beauty immortal, and then—died 
—0O, such a death! a death which should seem, in 
its horror and its loathsomeness, to have summed up 
the bitterness of a life-long sorrow in a few short 
hours! It was not in the Barberigo Palace that 

Titian dwelt, nor did he, as has been supposed, work 
or die there. His residence, previous to his first 
famous visit to Bologna, was in a close and crowded 





part of Venice, in the Calli Gallipoli, near San Toma; 


been the chief saloon and Titian’s atelier Must hay 





in the same neighbourhood Giorgione had > 
but in an open space, in front of the church of San 
Silvestro. The locality pointed out as Titian’s resi- 
dence is very much the same as it must have been 
in the sixteenth century; for Venice has not changed 
since then in expansion, though it has seen many 
other changes; has increased in magnificence—has 
drooped in decay. In this alley—for such it was 
and is—he lived for many years a frugal as well as 
a laborious life; his only certain resource being his 
pension as state painter, in which office he succeeded 
his master, Gian Bellini. When riches flowed in 
with royal patronage, he removed his atelier to a 
more spacious residence, in a distant beautiful 
quarter of the city; and, without entering into any 
extravagance, he proved that he knew how to spend 
money, as well as how to earn money, to his own 
honour and the delight of others. It is curious that 
a house so rich in associations, and, as one should 
suppose, so dear to Venice, should, even now, be left 
obscure, half-ruined, well-nigh forgotten, after being, 
for two centuries, unknown, unthought of. It was 
with some difficulty we found it. The direction given 
to us was, * Nella contrada di S. Canciano, in Luogo ap- 
pellato Biri-grande, nel campo Rotto, sopra la palude 
o Canale ch’é in faccia all’ isola di Murano dove ora 
stanno innalzate le Fondamenta nuove :’ minute 
enough one would think: but even our gondolier, 
one of the most intelligent of his class, was here at 
fault. We went up and down all manner of canals, 
and wandered along the Fondamenta Nuove,a beau- 
tiful quay or terrace, built of solid stone, and running 
along the northern shore of this part of the city. 
Here we lingered about, so intoxicated with the 
beauty of the scene, and the view over the open 
Lagune, specked with gondolas gliding to and fro, 
animated by the evening sunshine, and a breeze 
which blew the spray in our faces, that every now 
and then we forgot our purpose, only, however, to 
resume our search with fresh enthusiasm; diving 
into the narrow allies, which intersect, like an intri- 
cate net-work, the spaces between the canals; and 
penetrating into strange nooks and labyrinths, which 
those who have not seen, do not know some of the 
most peculiar and picturesque aspects of Venice. 
We were now in San Canciano, near the church of 
the Gesuiti, and knew we must be close upon the 
spot indicated ; but still it seemed to elude us. At 
length a young girl, looking out of a dilapidated, un- 
glazed window, herself like a Titian portrait set in an 
old frame—so fresh—so young—so mellow-cheeked 
—with the redundant tresses, and full dark eyes alla 
Venexiana, after peeping down archly on the per- 
plexed strangers, volunteered a direction to the Casa 
di Tiziano, in the Campo Rotto; for she seemed to 
guess, or had overheard our purpose. We hesitated, 
not knowing how far we might trust this extempo- 
raneous benevolence. The neighbourhood had no 
very good reputation in Titian’s time; and, as it 
occurred to me, had much the appearance of being 
still inhabited by persons delle quali é bello il tacere. 
But one of my companions, gallantly swearing that 
such eyes could not play us false, insisted on follow- 
ing the instruction given; and he was right. After 
threading a few more of these close narrow passages, 
we came upon the place and edifice we sought. That 
part of it looking into the Campo Rotto is a low 
wine-house, dignified by the title of the * Trattaria 
di Tiziano ;’ and under its vine-shadowed porch sat 
several men and women regaling. The other side, 
still looking into a little garden (even the very 
‘dilettevole giardino de Messer Tiziano’), is por- 
tioned out to various inhabitants: on the exterior 
wall some indications of the fresco paintings which 
once adorned it are still visible. A laughing, ruf- 
fianly, half-tipsy gondolier, with his black cap stuck 
roguishly on one side, and a countenance which 
spoke him ready for any mischief, insisted on being 
our cicerone ; and an old shoemaker, or tailor, I for- 
get which, did the honours with sober civility. We 
entered by a little gate leading into the garden, and 
up a flight of stone steps to an antique porch, over- 
shadowed by a vine, which had but lately yielded its 
harvest of purple grapes, and now hung round the 
broken pillars and balustrades, in long, wild, neglected 
festoons. From this entrance another flight of stone 
steps led up to the principal apartments, dilapidated, 
dirty, scantily furnished. The room which had once 





been sp and magnificent, capable of conta‘,: 
very large-sized pictures,—the canvas, for instang 
of the ‘Last Supper,’ painted for Philip I] WV, 
found it now portioned off, by wooden Partitions 
into various small tenements ; still one Portion of 
remained, in size and loftiness, oddly contrasted with 
the squalid appearance of the inmates. About 
years ago there was seen, on a compartment of the 
ceiling, a beautiful group of dancing Cupids, One 
of the lodgers, a certain Messer Francesco 
seized with a sudden fit of cleanliness, whitewash 
it over; but, being made aware of his mistake, 
tore it down, and attempted to cleanse off the 
for the purpose of selling it. What became of the 
maltreated relic is not known;—into such hands had 
the dwelling of Titian descended! The little 
lected garden, which once sloped down to the 
and commanded a view over the Lagune to My 
was now shut in by high buildings, intercepting ql] 
prospect but of the sky,and looked strangely desolate 
The impression left by the whole scene was most 
melancholy, and no associations with the past,—oo 
images of beauty and of glory,—came between ys 
and the intrusive vulgarity of the present.” 
Nothing can be more true in tone than this, 
It has held us with something of the fascination 
of the place it represents. Why should no 
Mrs. Jameson give us ‘ Travels in the Foots 
of the Painters,’—and by so doing add yet 
another to her many services to the cause of 
Art, Literature and Social Morals? 





The Church in the Catacombs: a Description 
the Primitive Church of Rome, illustrated 
its Sepulchral Remains. By Charles Maitlan 
M.D. Longman & Co. 


Tuts is a curious and interesting book. It 
relates to “the subterraneous galleries which 
penetrate the soil surrounding the city of Rome,” 
and which during “ four centuries served asa 
refuge and sanctuary to the ancient Church,” 
But they were not merely ‘a refuge and sane- 
tuary”—they were also the cemetery of the 
early Christians: and very interesting are the 
“sepulchral remains” which, since the six- 
teenth century, have been dug from them; and 
the greater part of which have been removed 
into museums and galleries—especially to one 
in the Vatican. For many ages—probably a 
thousand years—prior to the sixteenth century, 
these subterraneous openings had been neglected. 
Indeed, except in three or four instances, their 
entrances were choked up, and their very 
existence was unknown :— 

“ Tt is difficult now to realise the impression which 
must have been made upon the first explorers of this 
subterranean city. A vast necropolis, rich in the 
bones of saints and martyrs; a stupendous testimony 
to the truth of Christian history, and, consequently, 
to that of Christianity itself ; a faithful record of the 
trials of a persecuted church ;—such were the objects 
presented to their view: and so great was the enthu- 
siasm with which they devoted themselves to the 
research, that two of the earliest writers on the Cata- 
combs of Rome, Bosio and Boldetti, occupied thirty 
years each in collecting materials for their respective 
works, which in both instances remained to be 
by their survivors.” 

The greater part of the inscriptions found 
here have been removed to the Lapidaria 
Gallery in the papal palace ;—a measure greatly 
to be sapeek, as liberality in giving access to 
them is unknown to the papal government. 
The following note will surprise nobody s- 
quainted with the manner of doing things # 
Rome :— } 

“In the year 1841, the writer applied for perm 
sion ‘to copy some of the inscriptions con a 
the Lapidarian Gallery,’ and a licence ‘to make som? 
memoranda in drawing in that part of the Museu 
was granted. About that time, a misund 
is reported to have arisen between the Jesuits and the 
officers of the Vatican; in consequence of which the 
former were refused permission to copy the inscriptios 
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band; but whom we are permitted, for a long 
time, to mistake for an honest blunt country- 
man, and no more. When, therefore, we find 
the king attacked by robbers, the occurrence 
has an accidental air; and we fail to connect 
it with any person of the drama. The expla- 
nation follows in another scene—about as bad 
an arrangement as can well be conceived: and 
even then, we have no connection suggested be- 
tween the Buckie mentioned in the text and our 
rough, plain-speaking country friend. — 

Nor has the j sonar been careful to interpret 
sufficiently the political relation of the king and his 
barons. They and he are suddenly projected on to 
the stage, loud inire; but as to the cause, we have 
only the merest inference. Now, in order to 

rovide for future exigencies, the ground should 
on been well laid—after the example of the 
greatest dramatic poets—at the commencement 
of the play, even at the risk of a little tedium. 
At that point, the audience expect the neces- 
sary revelations, and are prepared for an exer- 
cise of patience—knowing that they are about 
to be rewarded for it in the better understanding 
of the plot. We should have had distinctly 
detailed, at the opening of this drama, the poli- 
tical collision between Scotland and England,— 
the misunderstanding between James and his 
peers,—the long and proved friendship between 
the monarch and Seton,—the personal identity 
of poor outlawed Buckie, and his relation, as 
well as that of Madeline and Malcolm, to 
Sir Adam Weir. These things premised, the 
action would have gained in clearness, interest, 
and unity. All would have seemed parts of a 
whole,—rather than, as now, disconnected links, 
which the reader or spectator can only unite by 
taking the trouble that the author himself has 
declined. 

It is essential, too, in a drama that the right 
things should be in the right places. Now, the 
materials of the present play are unobjection- 
able. Nearly everything, it may be allowed, 
is in it that «Baw be there,—but scarcely any- 
thing in its proper position. We have already 
recorded that, in performance, the action came 
to a standstill in the third act, by reason of 
the stage being then unduly occupied with 
Mungo Small’s absurdities. The dialogue there 
given to our Usher was correct and characteris- 
tic enough in itself, but should not have in- 
truded at that point of the drama. Somewhere 
early in the second act an interval of repose 
salghe have been artistically introduced, wherein 
the exhibition of such a character would have 
been amusing and accompanied with appro- 
priate incidents. This would have required, of 
course, some slight alterations in the order of 
events, but the proper disposition of materials 
is paramount to all other considerations. Ob- 
serve how, in the second act of ‘ Othello,’ 
Shakspeare provides for a similar passage, while 
Desdemona is waiting for the hero landing 
in Cyprus. Imagine such a scene postponed 
to the third act, where all the weight of passion 
and interest should accumulate! We have be- 
fore remarked on the anti-climax system of 
concluding each act with the least important 
business, and, therefore, need now do no more 
than advert to that mistake. 

We come, then, to the pleasanter task of 
pointing out some of the meritorious points in 
the new drama. Take the following dialogue 
between Sir Adam Weir and King James :— 


Sir A. Are you of Scotland, friend ? 


James. No need ask that. 
If you but hear the music of my voice, 
And see the graceful rounding of my cheek. 

» yes: I’m Scotch enough ! 

Sir A. Isaw ata glance 
You were no Frenchman ! 

James. No, i’faith—notI ; 
My foot 8 a little too heavy ;—no, Sir, nothing 
But a plain Scot—and honest, as times go. 

Sir A. You look so, Sir! 





James, Looks are deceitful, Sir: 
I rede you trust them not! 
Sir A. A brave-tongued knave !— 
And were you travelling all alone, my friend, 
When this befel? , 
James. Yes, all alone; intent 
For Stirling, on some business of my own. 
Sir A, Of weight, perhaps? 
James. Ay, business of such weight 
That I could trust no hand with it but my own. 
Sir A, A friend, perhaps, might aid you— 
James. Well—a friend! 
There is no saying what a friend might do. 
But, I make little doubt the quest I’m on 
Will prosper as it is! 
Sir A, I have some power— 
Some influence in the real, and may give help 
If you require it. 
James. Sir, you're passing kind, 
And it may chance that I require your help 
In what I aim at. 
Sir A. [Aside.} If I could gain him now 
To bear my message !—And your home, you say, 
Is Stirling ? 
James. Sometimes. 
Sir A. Or was’t Edinburgh ? 
Jaines, Sometimes there too. 
Sir A. A wanderer, I perceive : 
Have you crossed sea? 
James. This fellow questions hard. 
Oh, yes; I've been a rover, wet and dry, 
And can trim sail, and hand, and reef, and steer, 
With e’er a skipper in Leith. 
Sir A. A trader, Sir? 
James. In most things—from sweet looks to a true friend, 
To a sword point held to an enemy’s throat, 
Sir A. I like sweet looks best—Did you travel far 
In other lands? For wines, perhaps, to the South ? 
James. Ay, Sir: I’ve seen the walls of Bordeaux town 
Rise, mid rich vineyards, on the shores of France, 
And the whole land lie like a perfumed bride 
On her green couch, with birds for choristers, 
And a blue sky, unknown to this cold clime, 
Hung over like a gorgeous canopy. 
Sir A. You speak like a brave stringer of rich words— 
A poet, as I may say. 
James. T've tried it, Sir; 
But poetry’s a poor trade, and only fit 
For white hands and weak heads. 
Sir A. You're libellous 
On our good king: he rhymes, you know. 
James. Oh, does he? 
I hope, Sir, he rhymes well. 
Sir A. T'm not a critic, 
But [have heard some men of good repute 
For wit and judgment—— 
James. Well, what said they ?—quick ! 
Sir A. Men that knew what the tricks of rhyming were— 
James, Well, well—they praised the verses ? 
Sir A, They? not they! 
James. Why, what the devil—but—go on, go on! 
Sir A. You're pleased to see a brother rhymester mock’d— 
Another proof you're of the poet's tribe. 
James (aside). Why, what a twaddling, sensible old fool ! 
This is no traitor. Ah, sir, Poesy 
Tlolds no communion with such thoughts as these. 
In her enchanted garden, ’mid the flowers, 
Grows no base thing ; but in the balmy air, 
Walking, as angels walked in Paradise, 
Hope, and her sister, white-robed Charity, 
Move onward, circled by the arms of Love! 
The poet—but, grace Marie! what an ass 
To talk of Paradise and jangling stuff. 
Forgive it, sir. 
Sir A. There’s nothing to forgive. 
Its pretty, very pretty—not quite plain 
To dull old ears like mine, but pretty, pretty ! 
(Aside.) The very man I prayed for—all is safe. 


This is pleasant writing, and the following is 
better :— 


Proofs! and of Seton's guilt! Can it be so ? 
Ile was my friend—from five years old—so high ; 
We had the same masters, played at the same games— 
Coits—golf. Fool! fool! to think that anything 
Can bind a heart. I thought his heart was mine, 
Ilis love—his life—and to desert me now ! 
Viper! He shall not live to laugh at me— 
At the poor king that trusted. Viper—dog ! 
My lord, this thing you say is full of proof! 
Bishop, Ay, sir. Be firm. 
James. Firm! There's no tyrant king 
That fiung men’s hearts to feed the beasts i’ the circus; 
That tore men’s limbs with horses for their sport ; 
That sent men to the tigers, and looked on 
To see them quivering in the monsters’ claws, 
Was half so firm—so pitiless ! (Enter Seton.) You're here. 
Seton. Welcome, kind liege, to Holyrood again! 
James. Back—back—keep off me! We're your King, 
Lord Seton ! 
We will be just—we were in anger late. 
We're calm. Though it should burst my heart in twain, 
Iwill be calm. ( Aside.) 
Seton. My liege, what means this change ? 
T am not used to hear so harsh a voice 
From my kind master—from my friend ! 
James, Not that! 
By heaven, we’re friend to not a man on earth! 
No—never more ! 
Seton. You are unjust to me. 
You wrong me—oh, you wrong me, Sir ! 
James (aside). Oh, heaven ! 
That I should hear a traitor borrow thus 





John Seton's voice, and look through Seton’s eyes! 
Now, then, my lord; what say you of this man? 

Bishop. That he deceives you. 

Seton, I? you false tongued—py; 
Forgive me my rough speech ; you wear a garb 4 
That checks my tongue. 

James. In what does h ive? 

Bishop. He and Lord Hume— ‘ne 

James, What? he, too! Where's Lord Hume? 

Bishop. I blame not him, my liege ! 

James. No. Is he true? 

Send me Lord Lume; I'd see at least one man 
That keeps his faith! 

Seton. My liege, I know not yet 
What charge the good Lord Bishop brings against me: 
But if ‘tis breach of faith, of love, to you, . 
I will not say he lies—but it is false. 

James. Say on, say on—be sure your proof is strong: 
For this is such an hour I would not live it, i 
For all the wealth of earth. Quick! Have it o'er! 

Bishop. You bear command, Lord Seton, of the host? 

James. He does! 

Bishop. And yet you entertain advice 
With English Dacre. Nay, deny it not; 

I've seen the messenger in close discourse 
At night, within your tent. I know his errand, 
For I have trusty watchers in the camp. 

James. Do you deny this? 

Seton. I cannot deny— 

James. Villain! youcan't deny! Oh, shame—ob, shane! 
Where will you hide you?) But go on—we're calm, 

Bishop. Nis errand was to offer you great sums 
Of English gold. 

James. Was this his errand ? 

Seton. Yes. 

James. And your base coward sword sprung not at once 
Forth from the sheath? You did not slay the man? 

Seton. No! 

Bishop. And he sent a message back to Dacre, 
And gave the envoy passage and safe conduct. 

James. Is all this true ?—Oh, Seton, say the word, 
One little word—tell me it is not true! 

Seton, My liege, 'tis true. 

James. Then, by the name we bear, 
You die !—a traitor’s death! Sirrah ! the guard. 


[Exit Usher, 

I will not look again to where he stands. 

(Enter Guard; they stand by Seton.) 
Let him be taken hence—and let the axe 
Rid me of——Seton ! is it so in truth, 
That you’ve deceived me—joined my enemies ? 
You—you—my friend—my playmate !—is it so? 
Sir, will you tell me wherein I have failed 
In friendship to the man that was my friend? 
I thought I loved you—that in all my heart 
Dwelt not a thought that wronged you. 

Seton. You have heard 
What my accuser says, and you condemn me— 
I say no word to save a forfeit lile— 
A life is not worth having, when’t has lost 
All that gave value to it—my sovereign’s trust ! 
James (to the Bishop.) You see this man, sir—he's the 
self-same age 

That Iam. We were children both together,— 
We grew—we read in the same book—my lord, 
You must remember that ?—how we were never 
Separate from each other; well, this man 
Lived with me, year by year; he counsell’d me, 
Cheer’d me, sustained me—he was as myself— 
The very throne that is to other kings 
A desolate island rising in the sea— 
A pinnacle of power, in solitude, 
Grew to a seat of pleasance in his trust- 
The sea, that chafed all round it with its waves 
‘Phis man bridged over with his love, and made it 
A highway for our subjects’ happiness— 
And now! for a few pieces of red gold, 
He leaves me. Oh, he might have coin’d my life 
Into base ingots—stript me of it all— 
If he had left me faith in one true heart, 
And I should ne’er have grudged him the exchange. 
Go, now. We speak your doom—you die the death! 
God pardon you! I dare not pardon you— 
Farewell. 


We have written and quoted enough to pox 
sess the reader of the precise amount of skill 
and talent expended in the present production. 
There is enough to justify the hopes that are 
entertained of the author. As we have already 
said, the diction of the play is sufficiently ele 
gant, though less poetic than could be wished. 
When we think of the glorious passages and 
weighty lines, full of emotion and illustration, 
with which our elder drama abounds, we cannot 
but feel that, with all its smartness, there 3s 
something wanting in such a dialogue as we 
have now extracted. But we commend to the 
author’s serious attention the remarks which we 
have made above; and advise him, in future, 
to a more careful manipulation of his verses 
and the cultivation of a profounder poetic coh 
ception. 
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ccount of the Religious Houses formerly 

aor ae Eastern Side of the River 

Witham. With Illustrative Notes. By the 
Rev George Oliver, D.D. Spencer. 


Tus isa pleasantlittle volume,—chiefl y devoted 
to records of Bardney, Tupholm, and Kirkstead 
Abbeys, and the priory of Cistercian nuns at 
Stixwold; and it forms a welcome contribution 
towards the history of a neglected, but im- 
portant county—Lincolnshire. As far as the 
antiquary is concerned, indeed, Lincolnshire 
yill scarcely yield the palm to any other 
county. The seat of government of a powerful 
British tribe, and abounding in Celtic remains, 
_extensively colonized by the Romans, who 
also left numerous traces of their occupancy,— 
the scene, at a later period, of many a conflict 
between the monarchs of Northumbria and 
Mercia, and of subsequent contests which 
ended in partial colonization by the Danes,— 
rising in wealth, population and mercantile im- 
portance, during the Middle Ages, to so high a 
station, that Boston and Lincoln, in the 13th 
century, stood second only to London and 
Southampton,—there are few shires that can com- 
pete in interest with this. Itis not to the credit 
of archeologists that, although presenting so 
many attractions, so little has been done towards 
its illustration; and we trust that the earnest 
leadings of Dr. Oliver, and the suggestions in 
fs preface, will awaken for it a more general 
attention. 

The river Witham, on whose banks not merely 
the four monasteries mentioned above, but eight 
others, all within the narrow space of twenty miles, 
were built, was accounted a sacred stream by 
the aboriginal inhabitants; and this cireumstance 
itiwas that, doubtless, induced the early Christian 
missionaries to found their religious establish- 
ments beside it, Bardney dates from a very 
early period: since Oswald, King of Northum- 
bria, who was slain in battle against the Pagan 
King Penda, of Mercia, in 642, was buried 
here;—and Ethelred, the warlike and powerful 
king of Mercia,— 


Lance, sword and shield relinquished—at his side 
A beadroll, in his hand a claspéd book, 
Or staff, more harmless than the shepherd's crook,— 


retired, in his old age, to Bardney Abbey, of 
which he eventually became the superior, and 
was buried there,—a simple mound of earth, 
called the King’s Garth, still indicating the 
place. This abbey was plundered and burnt, 
and all its inmates slaughtered, in the year 870, 
when the ferocious brothers, Inguar and Hubba, 
descended on the Lincoln coast, to avenge the 
death of their father, Regner Lodbrok. Two 
hundred years it remained in ruin; and then, 
being rebuilt by Gilbert de Gaunt, he endowed 
itwith princely possessions, —to which succeeding 
benefactors added largely. ‘ The Lord of Lind- 
sey,” as the abbot was styled, took his place 
among the lords of Parliament; and boasted, 
not only his forest rights, and swannery, and 
toll, and market, but even the royal privilege 
of “ gallows tree.” 

A mile or two only to the south of Bardney, 
arosethe Augustine abbey of Tupholm,—founded 
in the reign of Henry II. Well endowed, though 
inferior in wealth and consequence to its lordly 
neighbour, Tupholm seems to have been looked 
upon with a jealous eye by the neighbouring 
‘owns and by the royal commissioners. The 
pnor, in the 13th century, was charged both with 
refusing to pay his crown quit-rents, and with 
taking “the emendals of the assize of bread and 
beer, in the borough of Louth.” Another prior 
Was accused of counterfeiting the coin, ‘ with 
Which he purchased corn and wine, and dis- 
re of them at a considerable profit; and that 


€carried on a traffic in horn, in violation of 
the law.” 





* At the period above referred to, horn was used 
for a variety of useful purposes,—for windows, 
hunting horns, spoons, beehives; and was manufac- 
tured into beads and other trinkets. Almost all 
kinds of drinking vessels were made of horn. There 
is at this time in York Cathedral, and at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, curious ancient horns of this de- 
scription. The crutched walking sticks used by the 
monks and friars, were headed with horn ; and bow 
staves were tipped with it. Thus horn was an article 
of considerable traffic; and the manufacturers were 
protected by a guild charter under the denomina- 
tion of ‘The Horners’ Company.’ (Vid. Stat. Edw. 
II., et6 Edw. IV.) Now it is clear, from undoubted 
testimony, that the monks lost no opportunity of 
enriching themselves by any lucrative traffic, pro- 
vided they could do it secretly. Amongst others, 
they did not neglect the horn trade. They were in 
the habit of buying up the horns of cattle in great 
quantities, and removing the external coat, which 
was the valuable part, they buried the pith or refuse 
on their premises, that its existence might not excite 
suspicion. This they disposed of to foreign mer- 
chants, who smuggled it abroad in their piratical 
vessels ; and afterwards introduced it into England 
manufactured ready for use. The practice was at 
length carried to such an extent, that the Horners’ 
Company applied to parliament for protection ; de- 
claring that they were in danger of being ruined ; 
and, if not checked, the practice would become a 
national injury, by the entire loss of the trade. We 
have no positive evidence to prove that the monks 
of Tupholme were parties to this nefarious traffic ; 
but the presumptive evidence is remarkably strong. 
I am informed by Mr. Pell, who resides at Tupholme 
Abbey, that while making excavations for some agri- 
cultural purpose in the abbey yard, he found great 
quantities of the pith, or interior substance of the 
bullock’s horn ; all of which had been divested of its 
coating.” 

Might not that immense collection of horns 
which, a short time since, was discovered by 
the workmen digging the foundation of the 
building for the Baths and Wash-houses in 
Whitechapel, have been a secretly collected 
hoard, belonging to the superior of some neigh- 
bouring religious establishment, and which had 
been—perhaps in consequence of his unexpected 
death—lost sight of? 

How the prior of Tupholm rebutted these 
charges, or whether he was unable to do so, the 
documents do not inform us; but the notices 
relating to the third abbey—the Cistercian 
foundation of Kirkstead—show, that these Lin- 
colnshire monks were a managing and active 
class, and certainly quite alive to their own 
interests. The possessions of this abbey were 
very extensive; the whole of Wildmore Fen, 
which contained 45,000 acres, belonging to 
them—besides numerous manors, and other 
property. Over all this, the abbots appear to 
have watched carefully—and also over the 
property of their neighbours: for, in the reign 
of Edward I., we find the abbot accused of 
encroachments, both on land and water—making 
drains which flooded the adjacent lands, and 
even preventing the navigation of the Witham. 
Rather earlier than this, a sharp contest had 
taken place between the abbey and the city of 
Lincoln. This contest originated in the cir- 
cumstance of these Cistercian monks being 
extensive dealers in wool. The mayor and 
citizens having constructed a capacious dock, 
with warehouses and yards, containing two 
acres of land on the banks of the Witham, at a 
place called Calscroft, for the advantage of the 
Lincoln merchants, the abbot of Kirkstead 
seized it, on the plea that his rights extended 
to the waters of the Witham. A bitter quarrel 
seems to have ensued—much like that waged 
between the citizens of London, and the abbot 
of Waltham [vide Ath. No. 965]; and this was 
continued for some years. We think Dr. Oliver 
has mistaken the nature of this contest, when 
he remarks that “we are struck with the over- 





whelming power of the religious orders of these 
times, who could thus perpetrate acts of gross 
injustice with impunity, and in defiance of the 
constituted authorities of the realm.” Now, 
claims like this advanced by the abbot of Kirk- 
stead are of frequent occurrence in the present 
day ; and we repeatedly read of actions brought 
against persons for forcible entry, without, 
therefore, supposing that the “vi et armis” of 
the indictment actually means—as Dr. Oliver 
thinks, in this case, it did—a hired champion 
and ‘retainers and freebooters.” How the 
dispute ended we are not informed; but the 
case appears to have been brought regularly, by 
the aggrieved parties, before the king’s justices 
—to whose decision, especially under the stern 
rule of Edward I., the haughtiest churchman 
would be compelled to yield, The keen money- 
getting habits of these Cistercians, however, 
rendered them, not unnaturally, objects of 
bitter jealousy to the enterprising dBm. sere of 
Lincoln; and there seems to have been a con- 
tinual warfare between them. Another charge 
was brought by the citizens against these 
monasteries :— 

“ At the above-mentioned court the mayor and 
citizens complained that the monks of Kirkstead had 
not only converted the docks and warehouses at 
Sheepwash, which had been constructed at the ex- 
pense of the city, into a convenient station for smug- 
gling, but that they were in the habit of employing 
agents for the purchase of wool in the county of 
Lincoln and elsewhere ; which, in addition to their 
own growth, was secreted at Sheepwash Grange, and 
the adjacent warehouses; and selling it in the mar- 
kets and fairs, by sample, to the Flemish and Flo- 
rentine merchants, it was shipped off to their orders 
in armed vessels, which returned laden with manu- 
factured goods, which were privately disposed of; 
and thus the mayor of the staple was defrauded of 
the tronage due to the crown, and the citizens of 
their accustomed tolls. The practice was carried to 
such an extent that the latter estimated their annual 
loss alone, if the account in the Hundred Rolls be 
correct, at the enormous sum of 100 marks—equal 
to 2,000/. a-year of our money.” 

Whether this charge was sustained or not, 
does not appear. Attempts to defraud the 
revenue had, however, been made by the 
authorities of Lincoln; sothatthey couldscarcely 
be said to come into court with clean hands. 
Thus, Thomas Bellofogo, the mayor, was accused 
of embezzling thirty marks of murage dues ; 
two other mayors contented themselves with 
smaller sums; while the surveyor and aoones 
of the stone quarries a himself and his 
friends most liberally with their produce,—and,, 
moreover, winked at the iniquities of one Simon 
Swine, a stonemason, who helped himself and 
his customers also. 

Lincoln was, indeed, at this period a very 
flourishing city. Even during the Roman era 
the Witham appears to have been navigable - 
thither for vessels of large size; for not only 
has a large anchor been discovered there, at a 
considerable depth, but, “ at the upper end of 
the main strect of Lincoln, a boat, fastened to. 
a post by a chain and lock, has been found.” 
The two navigable canals, the Cardyke and the 
Passdyke, increased the facilities of its com- 
merce; and Malmsbury, early in the twelfth 
century, describes it as “‘ one of the most popu- 
lous cities in England,—the emporium of men 
coming both by land and by sea.”"* Wool was 
the chief article of merchandise ; and so exten- 





* The same writer’s description of the ‘ melancholy 
fens,” is worth transcribing :—** The fens are a very para~ 


dise ; and seem a heaven for the delight and beauty of 
them. The very marshes bearing goodly trees, which, for 





tallness and without knots, seem to reach the stars. It is 
a plain country, and as level as the sea, which allures the 
eye with its verdure. There is not the least portion of ground 
lying waste. Here you shall find the earth somewhat rising, 
and planted with apple-trees; there you shall see a field 
set with vines, which either creep on the ground, or mount 
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sive were the exports of Lincoln, in the reign 
of John, that, in the account of the quinzieme 
dues, we find London paying 830/. 12s. 10d., 
and Lincoln 656/. 12s. 2d. Lincoln also carried 
on an extensive trade with the interior by means 
of her great fair :— 

“ At this time, Lincoln was an emporium for the 
merchants of Europe ; who brought with them a 
stream of riches and prosperity which elevated 
the city to the first rank in commercial import- 
ance. 

Labour was busy in her looms; 

The merchants of the east, and from the west, 

Met in her booths. Through all her open gates 

Stream’d splendour. 
The houses in the suburb called Wykenford were 
massive stone edifices, richly ornamented with carv- 
ings,—many of them of surpassing beauty and ele- 

nce. Here most of the traffic of Lincoln was 

carried on in booths and warehouses containing a 
display of costly merchandize—broad cloths, wool, 
lead, skins, armour, and other wares for military or 
domestic use and luxury. The street, during the 
hours of business, was crowded with citizens, jews, 
monks, and merchants, who jostled each other with- 
out ceremony as they passed from place to place. 
All partaking of the wealth and splendour with 
which the city abounded at this fortunate period.” 

A note adds :— 

“The jews of Lincoln were at this time remark- 
able for their wealth. Aaron, who is called by our 
historians a jew of York, had vast possessions in 
this city ; and is distinguished in the state records by 
the appellation of ‘ Aaron the rich Jew of Lincoln.’ 
He resided above hill, in a house and premises ex- 
tending from Bailgate to the gate of the Castle, and 
westward to the Castleditch. His riches excited the 
cupidity of the rulers. At one time he was com- 
manded to pay a fine of 4,000 marks; and at an- 
other the incredible sum of 30,000 marks; and it 
appears from the Hundred Rolls that his property 
was at length confiscated ; probably on the charge of 
being accessory to the alleged crucifixion of the boy 
Hugh ; for a commission was issued by Henry III., 
to Simon Passelawe and William de Leighton, to seize 
and enter upon, as escheats to the crown, the houses 
and property belonging to the jews at Lincoln, on 
the pretext of having crucified a child.” 

The Jews of Lincoln, indeed, appear to have 
been the richest in the kingdom; and hence, 
doubtless, it was that charges were so often 
brought against them. 

The notices respecting the Cistercian Nun- 
nery of Stixwold are few. Alluding to the 
beauty of the nuns’ needlework, Dr. Oliver 
states the following disgraceful fact. A pulpit 
cloth of their work, “ highly enriched with an 
emblematical device on white satin,” hung in 
Scopwick Church; and this, having become 
unfit for the purpose, the late vicar had it 
made into window-curtains.—A very temperate 
account of the causes that led to the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries, and an interesting paper 
on ‘our idolatrous predecessors in this locality,”’ 
complete this little work ;—which Dr. Oliver 
cffers as part of his contribution towards a ge- 
neral history of Lincolnshire. We repeat, that 
we heartily join with him in the hope that 
attention will, at length, be called to the nume- 
rous and valuable relics of antiquity which it 
contains. 





The Iliad of Homer. ‘Translated by T. S. 
Brandreth, Esq. 2vols. Pickering. 
Mr. Brandreth claims merit for his translation 
chiefly on account of its close fidelity to the 
original. He has been more careful to preserve 
the sense, than to imitate the spirit, of Homer ; 
and, in direct opposition to the Horatian rule, 
he boasts that he has been as literal as a sworn 
interpreter. It is possible, however, to be very 





high upon poles, which support them.”—Had Malmsbury 
come from the north of England, or even from the opposite 
coast, his admiration would not have been so surprising ; 
but he was an inhabitant of the beautiful west of England. 





literal, and, at the same time, very unfaithful. 
Thus, his second line, 
Which caused ten thousand sorrows to the Greeks, 

is indeed a version of the words but a perversion 
of the poet. Homer used the word ‘ myriad” 
in the indefinite sense; Chapman renders it 
“infinite,” and Pope ‘unnumbered,’”—each 
adequately preserving the poet’s force and 
meaning,—while the definite “ten thousand” 
is bald and prosaic. 

But Mr. Brandreth sometimes departs, too, 
from his text; and the changes which he intro- 
duces are far from being improvements. Let 
us compare his translation of the first simile that 
occurs in the Iliad with the original, and with 
the versions of Pope and Chapman. The 
literal translation of the passage is— 


As are the swarms of crowded (and delighted*) bees 
Always coming new from a hollow rock,— 
They fly in clusters over the flowers of Spring, 
And some — wing their way in this direction and others 
Thus ace nations from the ships and tents, &c. 
Mr. Brandreth has fallen into the error of 
Spondanus,—who confines the whole compari- 
son to the single fact of “‘swarming forth in 
troops ;’’ whereas, it is evident that the simili- 
tude is threefold—1, the number of the troops is 
expressed by the swarms; 2, their egression 
from the ships in a continued stream, by the 
bees “always coming new” from the rock ; and, 
3, their dispersion over the shore, by the bees 
settling on the flowers. Any version, therefore, 
must be inadequate in which this triple applica- 
tion of the image islost. Mr. Brandreth renders 
1t— 

As when thick swarms of countless bees go forth, 

Aye freshly coming from a hollow rock, 

They hang like grapes upon the vernal flowers, 

And some close this way and some that way fly. 
The third line in this passage, which we have 
italicized, is a gross perversion of the original, 
and quite destructive of the image. Homer 
speaks not of their “‘ hanging like grapes,”’ but 
“flying in clusters” over the flowers, previous 
to their dispersing and settling thereon—just as 
the crowd from the ships came into the plain 
before separating to join their several battalions. 
Chapman, like Homer, gives us a more perfect 
picture :-— 

As when of frequent bees 

Swarms rise out of a hollow rock, repairing the degrees 


Of their egression endlessly, with ever rising new 
Forth from their sweet nest; as their store still as it fading 


grew 
And never would cease sending forth her clusters to the 


They - out so, this flock here, that there, bela- 
bouring 

The loaded tlowers. 

The phrase “ repairing the degrees of their 
egression endlessly," though a jittle affected, 
conveys a lively picture of the successive ranks 
issuing in a continuous stream ; and we scarcely 
know a more picturesque and happy expression 
in our language than the bees “ belabour- 
ing the loaded flowers.’’ Homer, it is true, 
did not write it,—but everybody will feel that 
he might have done so. 

It may be some consolation to Mr. Brandreth 
to know that Pope’s version of this passage is a 
more elaborate failure than his own; we shall 
therefore quote it :— 

As from some rocky cleft the shepherd sees, 

Clust'ring in heaps on heaps, the driving bees 

Rolling and black’ning, swarms succeeding swarms, 

With deeper murmurs and with hoarse alarms ; 

Dusky they spread, a close embodied crowd, 

And o’er the vale descends the living cloud. 
It requires very few words to show that this 
is not merely an imperfect version, but a gross 
misrepresentation, of the original. The un- 
authorized introduction of the shepherd turns 
the similitude from the act of swarming to the 
effect produced on the spectator. The regular 
reparation of the ranks is omitted; and the final 
point of similitude, the dispersion, is reversed 


* Ad.vawy implies pleasure as well as aggregation. 








—for Pope represents the bees as descending 
“ina clond.” PWe may add, that the unauthop. 
ized introduction of the ‘‘ deeper murmurs” ang 
the “hoarse alarms” not only adds noise, 
which Homer has said nothing,—but is incon, 
sistent with the succeeding description of 
Rumour exciting the ranks to hasten onwards, 
Mr. Brandreth seems not to have com. 
prehended that Homer’s images are picture. 
and that it is necessary not only to cop the 
outline but to preserve the colouring. ffm 
exemplification, we turn to the passage which 
describes the breaking up of the sseemthly after 
hearing Agamemnon’s speech. The literal yer. 
sion is as follows :— 
And the assembly was moved like the huge billows of the 


sea, 
The Icarian deep ; which the east-wind and south-wind 
Upraise, rushing fiercely from the clouds of Father Joye, 
And as Zephyr usually moves a deep corn-field,—eoming 
Violent, tempestuous,—and the corn bends with its bristling 


eads : 
Thus all the assembly was moved. 


Mr. Brandreth translates the passage thus;— 
The host was troubled, like the mighty waves 
Of the Icarian sea, when them arouse 
The East and South wind, rushing from Jove’s clouds: 
And as the West wind a deep corn-field stirs, 
Raging tremendous; and bows down the ears: 
So all the host was moved. 

Before offering any comment, we will quote 
Chapman’s version :— 

All the crowd was shov’d about the shore 

In sway, like rude and raging waves before the fervent 


Of th’ ery south winds; when they break from Jove's 
clouds, and are borne 

On rough backs of th’ Icarian seas; or like a field of corn 

High grown, that Zephyr’s vehement gusts bring easily 
underneath 

And make the stiff up-bristled ears do homage to his 
breath, 

For even so easily with the breath Atrides us'd, was 

alee 

The violent multitude. 

The similitude in the original rests on the 
facility with which the crowd, like waves and 
standing corn, is moved : the winds typify the 
strength of the impulse which a desire torevisit 
their native country afforded ; and the swayi 
of the corn points out the direction in whisk 
they were impelled to move. Hence, in Homer, 
the waves are passive, and the corn active;— 
the winds raise the waves, but the corn bend 
to the wind. Mr. Brandreth has missed this 
delicate distinction. By substituting “ arouse” 
for “ upraise,”’ he has spoilt the first image; and 
by making the West wind bow the corn, instead 
of the corn bending to the wind, he has falsified 
the second. Chapman has gloriously brought 
out the original design, by those picturesque 
expressions, “fervent blore,” and “rough backs 
of the Icarian sea;’’ and he has elaborated what 
Homer merely suggested, in the noble line:— 

Makes the stiff upbristled ears do homage to his breath 

At the conclusion of the second book, Homer 
gives us five similes descriptive of the Grecian 
army, almost in a breath: the first describing 
the splendour of the armour—the second, the 
variety of movements in the army—the third, 
its numbers—the fourth, the ardour of the sol- 
diers for combat—and the fifth, the exact dis- 
cipline of the troops. Now, Chapman is the 
only translator who has treated these similes as 
pictures to be imitated, rather than copied; 
while Mr. Brandreth, by aiming atliteral fidelity, 
has weakened the effect of all. We shall take 
them separately; and begin with a literal trany 
lation of the first :— 

As a bright fire consumes an immense wood 

On the peaks of a mountain, and the blaze shines afat,— 
So, of those advancing, from the precious brass 

The glittering splendour ascended throuzh air to heaven. 
The points of comparison are, the splendour of 
the armour, and the distance to which its gleams 
extend; but this is rather feebly brought out 
in Mr. Brandreth’s translation :-— 

As wasting fire a boundless wood consumes 

On mountain tops, and far the blaze appears ; 

So, from the wondrous brass, as they advanced, 

The dazzling splendour heaven through ether reached. 
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Chapman has the following :— 


And as a fire upon 
Abnge wood on the heights of hills, that far off hurls his 
t “ 


; [fight ; 
geite Grime Pinrongh the ale reach’d heaven, 
Mr. Brandreth confined his attention to the 

t’s words, —and sought merely corresponding 
terms; but Chapman grasped the poet’s thought, 
and employed the resources of his genius to 
give that t ought full developement and ade- 
uate expression. The Homeric image is nobly 
brought out by the forcible phrase, “far off 
hurls his light;” and the term, “ thrusting,” 

ests an eagerness to advance which is truly 
Homeric—though not in Homer. 

We come, next, to the second simile; de- 
sribing the various and tumultuous movements 
of the army before the soldiers are ranged in 
battle array. As before, we will first give a 
literal translation :— 


As the many tribes of winged birds, 

Cranes, geese, or long-necked swans, 

Jn the meadow of Axius, by the streams of Cayster, 

Fly hither and thither, exulting with their wings, 

And the meadow resounds as they with a clang irregularly 
pitch on the ground ;— 

Thus, the many nations from the ships and tents 

Were poured into the Scamandrian plain; but beneath, the 


earth 
Groaned dreadfully under the feet of men and their horses, 
And they stood in the flowery Scamandrian mead 
Numerous as the leaves and flowers produc’d by Spring. 

Mr. Brandreth renders the passage thus :— 
And as unnumber’d flights of winged birds, 
Of geese, or cranes, or swans with outstretch'd necks, 

In Asian meadows, by Cayster’s streams, 

Fiy here and there, rejoicing on the wing, 

‘And as they clanging light the meadow rings ;—~ 

many nations from the ships and tents 

Pour'd o'er Scamander’s plain ; and earth beneath 

Resounded with the feet of men and steeds ; 

And in-Scamander’s flowery mead they stood 

Unnumber’d as the leaves and flowers of Spring. 
By using the word “ unnumbered,”’ in each of 
the two similes, Mr. Brandreth has given an 
identity injurious to both. In the birds the 
= of comparison are, variety of tribe, con- 

ion of movement, and confusion of sound. 
Mr. Brandreth has missed the second point alto- 
gether ; and, in the concluding line, “ flowers 
of Spring” is a very tame rendering of “ flowers 
produced hy Spring.”” 

We have taken the second and third simili- 
tudes together 3. -we shall consider the fourth 
separately. It is thus literally translated :— 

As the many tribes of crowding flies 
Which hover in crowds about the sheep-fold 
In the vernal season, when milk bedews the pails ; 
So, many long-haired Grecians against the Trojans 
Stood in the plain, eager to rend them in sunder. 
We have seen that, in the three preceding simi- 
litudes, it was Homer's design to convey one 
distinct image in each figure : the splendour of 
arms, like a conflagration—confusion of soldiers 
from different states, like flocks of birds—their 
numbers, like leaves. Now, their eagerness for 
combat is figured by that of the thirsty flies, 
children of the Spring, in a sheep-cote, “ when 
milk bedews the pails.” The old scholiast justly 
remarks, that the whole force of the comparison 
= in the word which we have rendered 
mg —but which, he properly adds, signifies 

over over the same spot, whirling in a circle. 
Mr. Brandreth has clearly mistaken the purport 
of the comparison, and the meaning of the 
passage. He regards it as a mere amplification 
of the preceding similitude referring tothe num- 
bers of the army. Here is his version :— 

As countless swarms of close-collected flies 

Wander around the shepherd's mountain cot 

Tn vernal hour, when milk has wet the pails ; 

So, many long-haired Greeks in battle stood 

Against the Trojans, eager to destroy. 
The term, ‘“ wander,” is a sheer blunder. 
Homer describes the flies as hovering over a 
fixed (0 The “mountain cot” changes the 
entire locality of the scene; and “ milk has wet 
the pails” is a tame and prosaic phrase. Chap- 
man has given Homer's image in great perfec- 
tion, by slightly altering the form of description: 








Or thick as swarms of flies 
eee - tg sheep-cotes, when each swarm his erring wing 
To fi - P $ ’ 
ute cet tgeenateentn ies saved 

We have quoted these passages to show, that 
a literal version is a very different thing from a 
faithful translation: since Chapman, who has 
taken more liberties with the original than any 
other translator, is shown to have more ade- 
quately represented the poet’s meaning than 
Mr. Brandreth, who boasts of his servile adher- 
ence to the text. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Sybil Lennard. By the Author of ‘The Young 
Prima Donna,’ &c., 3 vols.—They who take up the 
novels of this authoress, as we have heretofore said, 
must look for “a surfeit of woe.” Perchance we may 
have hoped that our remonstrance against her talk of 
“bones, of epitaphs, and worms?” might work some 
change in the direction of her genius, Not so, how- 
ever :—here, again, it goes forth among the cypresses; 
and, this time, in such a superfluity of mourning 
garniture, that we feel the case to be a lost one. 
This novelist’s power must, finally, be considered to 
reside so exclusively in the portraiture of wretched- 
ness, that to look to her for smiles and cheering 
influences, would be to bid 

a coffin-maker frame a jewel-chest 
For Luxury’s fragrant treasures. 

“°Tis very sad,” as Jon says: but let us take ‘Sybil 
Lennard’ for what it is,—in some sort a companion to 
* The Admiral’s Daughter’'—the tale of one who seems 
to have waited for temptation, but whose remorse was 
as tremendous as her error had been unprovoked,— 
told by her elderly Swiss governess. While, however, 
our authoress clings to the “monotony of woe” in 
her inventions, her hand seems to become more 
powerful in discriminating character as she proceeds. 
The germ of Sybil Lennard’s wandering imagination 
lies in the formal and unrelenting system of discipline 
enforced by her mother, Mrs. Devereux ; and though 
Hardress Fitz-Hugh is, on his first introduction, too 
much of an Orson to please every fair lady's eye, 
yet precisely in the savage nature of his genius lies 
that fascination which woos Sybil away from a nobler 
companion like Albert Lennard, The aberration, 
however, though irretrievable, is but momentary.— 
We must call attention to one mistake made by our 
authoress, as well as by more distinguished predeces- 
sors, and bya contemporary, Mr. Coventry Patmore, 
in his ‘ Lilian.’ Sybil is described as having been 
poisoned by reading French novels! Now, believing 
that the influence of any such persuasion is too small 
to taint a mind essentially untainted,—holding the 
straw to be as much answerable for the fire as the 
spark,—we must further ask this class of teachers, if 
their warnings may not be ministering a piquant invi- 
tation? We merely hint this “notion” of our own, 
rather than dwell upon it, lest our argument should 
be turned against ourselves,—and the next novel by 
the author of ‘Sybil Lennard’ be yet more passionate 
and sorrowful—and more rigidly anti-gallican, too, 
—than that which we must here close. 

Burns's Fireside Library. — This pleasant col- 
lection is now complete in twenty-one volumes; and 
forms an agreeable offering to the library of Fiction. 
There is, of course, no limit, in the reason of the 
case, toaseries of the kind; but this is extensive enough 
to make a pleasant feature in a private library—or a 
graceful present to a friend. The editor has relied 
principally on foreign literature—giving a large pre- 
ference to the German, which is rich in the light, 
graceful and fantastic material in which this collec- 
tion principally delights. English minstrelsy and 
traditionary lore, however, add their attractions ; 
and Roman biography offers the “ bread” of fact to 
the large—but by no means “ intolerable—quantity 
of” fiction which is the “ sack” of the series. 

Illustrated Title-page to the ‘Manual of Heraldry.’ 
—We are induced to refer to this title-page, because 
we had mentioned its absence from the copy fur- 
nished to us for notice,—though referred to by the 
text,—as an example of the reasons which we had 
for believing the contents of the volume to have been 
merely copied from some similar book. The page 
has been, since, forwarded to us by the publisher, 
with the explanation that it had been accidentally 
omitted from the copy in question. 





The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (First Part 
of No. 17)—is just published; and contains some 
interesting papers. Professor Wilson’s on ‘ The 
Civil and Religious Institutions of the Sikhs,"—an 
abstract of which has already appeared in our 
columns—may be particularized, as recommending 
itself to the more immediate curiosity of the day. 

Lectures on Systematic Morality. By W. Whewell, 
D.D.—In his Preface to this volume, the distin- 
guished author says:—“I have stated at the outset 
of the following Lectures that, though I hope they 
may have an independent interest for some readers, 
they contain a kind of commentary on some parts of 
the two volumes on ‘The Elements of Morality” 
which I lately published. I gladly take advantage 
of this opportunity of offering explanations on some 
of the points treated of in the former volumes: for a 
further attention to the subject has made me aware 
of very serious defects which are to be found in the 
work. I have also endeavoured to remove some 
objections which may be made to ‘ The Elements of 
Morality,’ but which are, I think, unfounded. Many 
of the objections thus noticed have appeared in 
print ; but I have not thought it necessary to refer 
more particularly to the quarters from which they 
have been urged.” This is honest and open. The 
present volume, we think, does its author more honour 
than those which have preceded it. Less elaborate 
and systematic as it is, it is more intelligible, more 
accurate, more useful. It is more gradual in its 
developements, and takes less for granted. In works 
of this class, as well by Dr. Whewell as by others, 
our assent is too frequently demanded to axioms 
which are no axioms at all, but propositions 
requiring proof quite as much as the argument built 
upon them. The less we are required to accept by 
way of postulate—the narrower the range of what 
are called first principles—the more confidence do we 
feel in him who undertakes to enlighten our reason. 
In this respect, Dr. Whewell has altered for the 
better. He no longer asks us to admit, in limine, 
that civil and natural law are one and the same. 
There are as certain principles in morality as in 
the mathematics,—and as demonstrable in their way; 
and our obligations are great to the men who teach 
us to comprehend these. With all his errors, Dr. 
Whewell is one of this class of benefactors; and his 
present volume leads us to believe that he will here- 
after confer greater benefits on the science than he 
has hitherto done. 

Notes and Remarks made in Jersey, France, Italy, 
and the Mediterranean, in 1843 and 1844. By J. 
Burn Murdoch, Esq.—The “ knowing traveller who 
knows nothing” is one of the commonest figures en- 
countered in foreign parts; even more vexatious than 
ridiculous, if, unhappily, he be a countryman. We 
wince, whenever we recollect the two walking “ Eng- 
landers” who chose to attest the sincerity of their 
pedestrian intentions by wearing their knapsacks on 
the Rhine steam-boat!—or the clergyman with his 
pack of counterblasts against Popery—struggling, 
in his ignorance of every foreign language, to explain 
his purposes to the custom-house officer at 3 
who could not, thus adjured, distinguish the parson 
from the bagman less canonically licensed. We 
know, by experience, how unfavourable is the effect 
produced by such apparitions on our neighbours, 
Though less absurd than the hill-climbers or the 
dumb missionary alluded to, Mr. Murdoch, yet, 
belongs to the class of the over-confident. His pre- 
face, though in part a protest against the common- 
place, is full of the old reasons for rushing into print. 
These we might have accepted,—since Mr. Murdoch 
may have a large circle of private friends to gratify, 
—had he not promised us such views of popular life, 
manners, &c., as average travellers are unable to 
present,—and then put us off with the old saws and 
the old style; with a book, in short, which he need 
not have quitted Glen-Murdoch to write. 

The Living and the Dead. By F. EF. Paget, M.A.— 
The object of the writer, in the sermons published 
under this head, is chiefly to point out the excellence 
of the Anglican Liturgy in the ritual for the Visitation 
of the Sick and the Burial of the Dead. He gives, 
in addition, but with modest caution, his own views 
of the state of the soul in its separate existence ; and 
adds topics of consolation to mourning survivors, 
judiciously selected and affectionately urged. We 
could have wished that, in sermons on such a sub- 
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ject, all matters of controversy had been avoided. 
At the side of the grave, we should desire to forget 
both Rome and Geneva. The excellenee of the 
English ritual may be asserted and illustrated, with- 
out pronouncing sentence on the forms of burial 
adopted by other churches. The battle of creeds 
should be fought anywhere rather than over the 
tomb 


An Essay on Primeval History. By John Ken- 
rick, M.A.—A search, as the title imports, into the 
evidences of primeval Asiatic history ; which na- 
turally leads the writer over ground on to which, 
however interesting, the Atheneum, consistently with 
its avowed system, cannot follow him. 

The Zneis of Virgil, with English Notes. By Charles 
Anthon, L.L.D. Edited by J. R. Major, D.D.— 
Very much superior to Valpy’s edition of the same 
classic. The notes are at once more critical and 
more intelligible; and real difficulties are not passed 
over without notice. This volume is sure to be found 
liighly useful to every young student,—not the less 
so that the copious notes are at the foot of the page, 
instead of being consigned to the end of the volume. 
It is odd that America does so much more for sound 
classical learning than we, with all our highly endowed 
schools and universities. The truth is, that as a 

ple we are grown old and lazy, while the repub- 

ic is young and inquiring. We see that Dr. Major 

has omitted many of the notes,—and we are not quite 
Satisfied with his reasons for so doing. 


Companion to the Glossary of Architecture.—A 
valuable addition to a useful work. It contains a 
chronological table, which appears to have been care- 
fully and ably compiled; and by the references 
therein to contemporary foreign examples, the reader 
is enabled to institute a comparison, and thus inform 
himeelf as to the state of the art in different countries 
at the same period. It is illustrated by 400 examples, 
— including all the plates from ‘ Britton’s Dictionary 
of Architecture,’ with descriptions, and a general 
index. 
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CAPTAIN STURT’S AUSTRALIAN EXPEDITION. 


Tuose of our readers who take an interest in the 
progress of Australian discovery, and in the enter- 
prising character of Capt. Sturt—to whose expedi- 
tion in the imterior of that country we have 
frequently adverted, within the last twelve months 
—will be glad to hear of his safe return to Adelaide; 
though science has gained little by his perilous 
labours. From his last letter, published in the 
South Australian Register, for January 17th, we 
make room for two or three extracts. 

In a recent number of the Atheneum [ante, 
p. 174,] we took leave of the gallant explorer at his 
depét, in long. 141° 40’ E., lat. 29° 40’ 12° S, 
In his recent communication he observes :— 

“T went from the old depét to Lake Torrens, 
hoping to find a country affording a practicable 
route to the north, but was disappointed. I returned 
to the depét to make a more extensive excursion to 
the north-west. On the l4th of August, I left the 
camp, with Mr. Brown and three men, taking fifteen 
weeks’ provisions ; but, after penetrating to lat. 24° 
30’, and long. 138°, I was obliged to return, from 
the failure both of water and grass.’’ 

Where, in this description, is the water of the 
(so called) Lake Torrens ?—The following gives a 
more detailed account of the region which Capt. 
Sturt traversed, after leaving the dep6t:— 

‘“We passed over a country of alternate sand- 
hills and flats, until I struck upon a creek, beyond 
which the country was more open, and more sub- 
ject to floods; we crossed over extensive plains sub- 
ject to deep inundations, but soon again got on 
sand-hills. From them we descended to a stony 
plain of boundless extent, on which the horses left 
no track, and where no object was visible on the 
horizon from which to take bearings. Crossing 
these, we descended to flats, like a ploughed field, 
on which water had subsided, stretching to the 
north-east and south-west, farther than the range 
of vision, and without a blade of vegetation. From 
this we again ascended sand ridges, of most formid- 
able description, and found the country, to the west, 
so bad, where we attempted to penetrate in that 
direction, and surface water so scarce, that we were 
obliged to turn to the north at 50 miles, with only 
two small puddles to;depend on. I struck a creek, 
which I traced up 60 miles, when I got on a 
country of salt formation, covered with samphire, 
and other salsalaceous productions, with numbers 
of dry beds of lagoons, all white as snow, with salt. 
Passing this, we once more found ourselves among 
sand ridges, perfectly insurmountable, so close that 
the base of one touched the base of another—the 
whole country sand. The sand-hills were of a fiery 
red, and they ran for miles and miles, in parallel 
rows, with points like the vanishing points of an 
avenue. But there was neither grass nor water to 
be found, and, after trying all points of the compass, 
I gave it up, and returned to the depét, after an 
absence of seven weeks, and a ride of 924 miles.” 

The depdt in question, let the reader bear in mind, 
was on the eastern margin of the disputed lake;— 
a very few miles from the bed of water, as laid 
downin Mr. Eyre’s map. Neither to the west nor 
the north-west does Capt. Sturt meet with water, 
—though he does meet with plains on which that 
element had been. That these plains were sub- 
ject to frequent inundations, we never denied: 
on the contrary, we distinctly admitted the 
statement in the following terms :—“ So, after 
all, the mud and water are no more than what 
have been left by ‘drainage from the hills.’ There 
is, evidently, nothing but shallow pools of water; 
formed perhaps by the heavy rains, no less than by 
the drainage in question, and possibly augmented 
from some other source yet undiscovered. During 
the dry season, such pools, beyond doubt, disappear 
altogether.”,—Much as we have been abused for 
doubting the existence of this strange lake, could 
any language be more abundantly confirmed by the 
event? The northern and eastern limbs, at least, 
of the Horse-Shoe absolutely disappear before the 
footsteps of Captain Sturt. 

Captain Sturt’s arduous excursions from the 
depot to the north and north-east, need not be de- 
scribed in detail. Though, by the most extraordinary 
exertions, he reached lat, 25° 44’, and long. 139° 13’, 





he found nothing but regions as sterile as that 
have yet been discovered, even in South Austra}: 
What could he do but turn back, warned such 
melancholy experience as the following:— 

“T took two men, and nine weeks’ provisions, 
object being to try to enter the tropics, to = 4 
if there were any water between me and the 
coast, or if the desert extends to the very tropics, 
I went due north, and struck a most splendid ¢ 
at 128 miles from thedepét. Here I hada thunder. 
storm that lasted half an hour, and left some surface 
water, dependent on which, I crossed it, and ranoyt 
170 miles without finding a single channel for gon. 
veyance of water. I dug five wells, but had little 
hope of benefiting from them. I was at length, 
brought up by a stony desert, that stretched before 
us in absolute boundlessness. Where there were 
sand-hillsin it before, the sand-hills were now covered 
with stone, similar to the plain itself. I was inthe 
centre ofa dark and adamantine sea, without an 
object by which to steer my course. I was 4} 
miles advanced in this gloomy region, and 52 from 
water. My horses had already been one day with. 
out water, and I could not hope to reach the other 
water under a day and a half, including part of the 
night; yet I hesitated to turn back. It was ay 
irresistible influence that drove me back, certaj 
contrary to my own inclinations. I was well nj 
too late. I lost three horses, but that was of no 
consequence on such an occasion.” 


From the failure of Captain Frome, Mr. E 
and Captain Sturt, it is, surely, evident that the vic. 
nity of Flinders’ Range must no longer serve asthe 
point of departure to future explorers. The honour 
of indicating the true starting-point,—as well asthe 
course to be pursued—is due to Captain Stokes; 
whose volumes are noticed in our columns this day, 
To that notice, which renders superfluous any further 
remarks here, we refer the reader. It will be seen 
that the several points reached by the two gallant 
officers,—Captain Stokes in the north, and Captain 
Sturt in the south—are only about six degrees of 
latitude distant from each other,—and nearly inthe 
same parallel of longitude. In dismissing this 
subject, we may, perhaps, be allowed to take some 
credit to ourselves on account of the abundant 
confirmation which has been given to our views, as 
expressed alike in our notice of Mr. Eyre’s volumes 
[No. 932], and in our subsequent replies to the 
animadversions of Colonel Gawler and of Mr. Eyre 
himself, 





CLEANLINESS FOR THE MILLION. 


Tue Bill for enabling parishes and boroughs to 
establish Public Baths and Washhouses, by the 
help of rates—of which, we spoke as forthcoming 
a week or two ago [ante, p. 581, |—has been intro- 
duced to the House of Commons by Sir G. Grey: 
—and, both for the purpose of assisting its argu- 
ment and for some other reasons of a more imme- 
diate nature, we are induced to bring the subject 
once more before the notice of our readers. When- 
ever the principle of these establishments has been 
considered, it has met with, at the least, a tacit 
acquiescence; and a measure peculiarly obnox- 
ious, on the first statement of its terms, to that 
species of mockery which was once offered as sound 
argument against any proposal for the refinementof 
the poor, has not had, as many of its friends feared 
it might, to contend against the weapon of unthink- 
ing ridicule. So generally are reflecting men con- 
vinced of the large benefits which hide under the 
plain and unostentatious figure of this Washhous 
proposition, that a Parliamentary opposition to the 
measure before the House is scarcely to be appt 
hended. Yet, while the principle is thus recognized 
and adopted, it has to a great extent failed, in the 
Metropo is, to awaken that active benevolence with- 
out which it is, itself, a mere dead letter. : 

In a city where so large a fund of practical 
humanity is in constant operation, how are we t 
account for this disagreement between the admitted 
philosophy of a question and its success? Is it 
that the unpretending character of the good stands 
in thejway of its promotion—that, under an exterior 
so little imposing, the eye of benevolence, accu* 
tomed to the more showy forms of charity, cannot 
see the vast benefits which look to it for life? 
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Y that the Bath and the Washhouse names too vulgar | difficult to make forcible:—if the poor man is so de- | this object is about to be carried into effect; the 
tralia, and lowly for the echoes of an Exeter Hall? Has | sirous of being clean, and has such an interest in | Council of King’s College having put forward pro 
/ such #how are you off for soap?” passed so long for | beingclean, why does he not clean himself? Inmany | sals for the endowment of a Chinese Professorship in 
that it can on no account be received into | cases, this is as impossible as it seems easy. Because | that Institution. In summing up the reasons, reli- 
as, my the calculations of fashionable benevolence? _Itis | the first necessity of his nature is bread,—and he | gious and commercial, that urge to the adoption of 
ertaig a question of serious import, notwithstanding— | has not money for both bread and soap. Thatobstacle, | this measure, they do not forget that a competent 
Lorth worthy to pass from the lips of the vagabond to | small as it may seem, is, in a large number of cases, knowledge of this ancient language will empower“ our 
‘opics,. those of the philanthropist. We feel well convinced | absolute. A still larger number is included, when | men of science to cultivate that only remaining great 
bar that if all its import were generally weighed and | the cost of the humblest apparatus for the washing of | field of inquiry on the globe which our enterprising 
an 


understood, the cause would stand in no need of our 
sdvocacy to-day. If the morality of the case, no 
Jess than the physical blessings it implies, could be 
impressively brought before that large public who 
give freely for the good which they think they 
gnderstand, the rapid progress of this great social 
movement would be secured,—and some portion of 
that large fund which annually passes away, in a 
Jeneficent stream, to wash the Ethiop white, would 
be diverted to fill the Bath and Washhouse of the 
lish poor. 
Be aie so dwelt, in the Atheneum, upon all 
the moral considerations which are involved in 
the promulgation of this new law of cleanliness, 
that we could only repeat ourselves if we sought 
here to enforce that part of the subject. We could 


clothes is taken into account: anda larger yet, when 
allowance is made for those who, just able to attain 
to this good, can only do so at the cost of some one 
of the comforts dealt to them in such scanty store, 
—and in whom the instinct of cleanliness is not 
strong enough to determine the hard sacrifice. 
Here, the new Institution expressly offers life to a 
struggling and failing virtue:—and it were a 
blessed charity if it did no more than enable 
those stronger spirits in whom the virtue does 
conquer to indulge it at a less cruel price.—But 
in all these cases, it is to be remembered,—if the 
will and the soap and the tub were found,—the 
dangers alluded to in answer to the first of the ob- 
jections which weare discussing, again present them- 
selves. If the mother is to wash the clothes of 


travellers have not already in great measure exhaust- 
ed.” The proposal is to raise by subscription a 
fund for the endowment—* including a salary for the 
Professor, a sum for the purchase of Chinese books, 
the establishment of scholarships for the encourage- 
ment of students, and such other pecuniary outlays 
for the promotion of the study of the language and 
literature of China as the Council may see expedient 
to authorize.” Subscriptions exceeding 1,0002. have 
been, already, received for the furtherance of these 
objects. We should be glad, when the Council shall 
be in search of a professor, to direct their attention to 
the letter of our correspondent in question; and bring 
under their notice the extraordinary man therein 
described, now vegetating in the dingy Leopoldstadt 
of Vienna, under the name of Dr. Pfitzmayer. 


“a r but speak, again, of its encouragement of that senti- | her husband and children in the one room where she The Second Conversazione of the President of the 
fl ~ ment of self-respect which, where it does not beget, | dresses their scant meal and makes their hard bed, | Institution of Civil Engineers, Sir John Rennie, was 
Pr > must be begotten by, the desire for personal cleanness; | the damp becomes as fatal in the generation of ma- | held on Saturday last, and was numerously attended. 


andofall the moral fruits that grow upon that gracious 
stem—self-respect. Three-fourths of the petty 
Eyre, vices which degrade society—and swell, under their 
most unwholesome conditions, into the crimes which 
ravage it—would shrink away from the light of 


lady as the dirt which it would displace. 

We have been led again to refer to this matter 
at such length, in consequence of some facts con- 
nected with ‘the Baths and Washhouses in the 
Hampstead Road, to which we alluded last week— 


The models and specimens exhibited on the former 
occasion were again submitted to examination, with 
some additions of interest. 

The Paris papers announce the death of M. Eyriés, 
a member of the Institute, honorary president of the 


self-respect. Of a moral agency like this it is | and which came to our knowledge too immediately | Geographical Society of France, and distinguished, 
| as the difficult to limit, by anticipation, the purifying | before our time of publication to enable us to do | for more than half a century, by many literary titles, 
stokes ; effects.—But if the physical good were all that ap- | more. This establishment is admirably located for | He was eminent as an original geographical writer— 
is day, ed to the benevolent, the argument would yet be | the extensive communication of the benefits pro- | as the translator into French of the German works 
further of that kind and force which the benevolent never | posed; and, in their anxiety to bring a portion of | of Humboldt—and as a book collector. M. Eyriés 
e seen resist, They who have not paused on this matter, | its accommodations into early operation, the com- | had reached his 80th year.—At Munich, the Canon 
gallant aps are not struck with the need of a charity | mittee have incurred a debt of some hundreds of | Balthazar Spaeth, one of the most learned archxolo- 
aptain this. The difficulty is to make imagination | pounds to various tradesmen for the fittings-up— | gists of Germany, has died, at the age of 72. Many 
rees of descend into the realities of a poor man’s home—to | the non-payment of which trifling sum stands in| of the Canon's works have a European celebrity. 
y in the show, intheiractual existence, theimpediments which | the way of the opening on the Ist of July.—In Bir- | During his long tours in Greece and Italy, he had 
ig this stand like mountains in his way, but look like mole- | mingham, a sum of 7,000/. was raised, a week or | found a rich collection of antiquities: and th 
e some hills seen from without and from afar. It is only | two ago, for the same object.—At Manchester, a | together with his large library, he has bequeathed to 
undant in the unfurnished interior of the toiling man’s | meeting was, recently, held to examine the principle, | the government,—which has distributed them between 
ews, a8 dwelling—by his very hearth—that they who seek | and the evidence in favour of its practical applica- | the Royal School of the Fine Arts and various other 
— todo him good can hear the teaching of the “still | tion ;—and, seriously impressed with both, the mer- | public establishments, in that city.—At Dusseldorf, 

0 


small voices’ that have not an utterance loud enough 
(terribly significant as they are) for such spaces as 
Exeter Hall. This particular charity is, perhaps, 
not the easiest in the world for fashionable bene- 
volence to realize, as the Americans have it. It 


chants, as we are informed, put down their names 
as individual subscribers by the 1,0001—In this 
great and charitable metropolis, it has been only 
possible, with a committee thoroughly earnest in 
the cause, to get together a sum of 3,000/. for the 


the celebrated professor of astronomy and natural 
philosophy, Benzenberg, is dead, at the age of 67. 
Benzenberg was the first who made observations (at 
Gittingen, in 1798) on the distance and the orbit of 
falling stars,or made any attempt to determine 


ighs to may have been thought that the poor have no need | establishment that seeks to supply cleanliness to | their geographical length. “His works on the subject, 
by the to be clean—do not want to be clean—and could | the great North-Western district. Nothing, we | as well as his mathematical, geometrical and minerae 
coming beclean if they would. The second of the three | feel sure, can account for this but the supposition | logical publications, have obtained great repu- 
1 intro- objections has been disposed of by the eagerness | of the matter not having presented itself in all its | tation. He has bequeathed to the town of Dussel- 
Grey: with which the children of toil have travelled to | importance to the many who, in London, habitually | dorff the magnificent observatory which he had built, 
s argu- jg ‘these Jordans, wherever they have been, already, | dispense of their fulness to the wants of their|—his rich collection of astronomical and other 
imme- made to flow within their reach. Poor women, | fellows. Itis not in a city like ours, that the want | philosophical instruments—and the sum of 7,000 
subject fj With their families, have trudged many miles that | of a few hundred pounds could possibly be allowed | thalers (1,000/.) the interest of which is to keep the 
When- they might take back into their distant homes the | to impede an object believed to be great and good. | latter in repair. oe 

as been comfort of cleanliness. For an answer to the first ]—A visit to the establishment in George Street,| At the last sitting of the Academy of Inscriptions 
a tacit of the propositions supposed, we would that we | would be a powerful argument, in aid of ours.| and Belles Lettres, in Paris, M. Jomard read an 
obnox- could persuade every one to read the evidence of | The arrangements are admirable; and there is | extract of a letter from M. de Humboldt, giving 
to that (| Dr. Southwood Smith and others who have been | something even affecting in seeing the poor thus | some interesting particulars relating to the scientific 
s sound examined on the inestimable blessings of cleanliness, | cared for. The atmosphere of the place is whole- | expedition of Dr. Lepsius,—which, according to the 
mentof jj Ventilation, and drainage; and on the dreadful evils | some to the growth of liberality. When it is remem- | writer, has yielded rich historical and archwological 
s feared life and health—the long train of maladies which | bered that, for the single penny for which the toil- | results, Thirteen hundred magnificent drawings, 
nthink- embitter existence, and make it short—that follow | ing mother bathes herself, she may bring all her | thousands of sketches taken on the spot, and all the 
en con- from their neglect. Such arguments as they present | children and bathe them too,—we feel assured that | manuscripts, have already arrived in Berlin ; and two 
der the would need no help from pleading, with the bene- | it would strike the benevolent as something painful | vessels laden with the monuments collected are on 





shhouse [J Ylent; while the merely selfish man would become | that these blessings should be postponed, even for | the way. These include fragments of Egyptian art, 
n tothe #§ Subscriber toall means of cleansing, in the name | a day, amid such weather as we have just gone | under all the dynasties from the fourth of Manetho 
appre: f§ “his fears. They who can be addressed in no | through, and may soon have to encounter again. down to the Ptolemies and Roman Emperors lower 
ognized er language, may be reminded of their direct per- a ———— than Caracalla. “ Those original monuments,” says M. 

in the sonal interest in the extinction of the long family of CUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. de Humboldt, “bearing names of the fourth, fifth, 
ce with- fevers from the neighbourhoods which they frequent. THE new arrangements of the world naturally sug- | and sixth dynasties, two and three thousand years 


ractical 


Here it is, that the prerogative of greatness is not 
complete. There isno barring the palace-door against 


curriculum is not assumed to be stationary, the neces- 


gest to all those educational establishments whose 










before our era, will be of great importance for our 
newly-constructed museum ; all that dates from the 


re we to ia. Feveris an “ enemy” that will “ find out” | sity of adapting themselves to the accidents of time, | old empire, before the invasion of the Hycsos, or 
dmitted [J the best of them, if left to prowl about the streets. | andsupplyingthe new wants which it brings. Itisnot | Shepherds, being very rare, even in Paris, Turin, and 
» Isit The evil that he has allowed to grow great in its | very long since a correspondent of the Atheneum sug- | London.” The collection of images and inscrip- 
1 stands ing on the poor, may meet the rich man at any gested, through ourcolumns[ ante, p.424], the propriety | tions found in the district of the ancient copper 
exterior g- In spite of civet, it will stand somewhere | of establishing a Chair of Chinesesomewhere in Eng-| mines in the peninsula of Sinai, and bearing 
, accus between the wind and his nobility. He may “ nose | land, for the instruction of her sons in the language | the name of Cheops, is stated to be of great im- 
” cannot ton” his own marble “stairs.” ofa people who have at length opened their ports| portance. Among the treasures, M. de Humboldt 


for life? 


The answer to the last of the three propositions of 
objector, to which we have alluded, is the most 





of commercial enterprise. 


to her banner, and engaged with them in the relations 
We are glad to see that 








mentions—a complete plan of the Labyrinth, after its 
clearing out—a colossal ram, taken from Mount 
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Barqual, with the image and inscriptions of Ameno- 
phis Memnon—the great stones of the Nilome- 
ter of Senneh, with the emblem of Amenhema 
Meris, proving that four thousand years ago the 
mean height of the river exceeded that of to-day by 
twenty-two feet—four sepulchral chambers, dating 
in the fourth century—a colossal bust of Horus, be- 
longing to the eighteenth :—profiles of others of the 
Pharaohs—hundreds of bricks, bearing dates—and 
five hundred large historical papyri, like those in the 
British Museum. Besides these, Dr. Lepsius brings 
home full materials for the study of the Congara 
tongue of the Negroes of the interior—of the Nuba 
tongue, in two dialects, never written, several 
translations into which of Arab works, made by 
a Nubian, he possesses —of the Bega tongue, 
spoken betwixt the Nubian Nile, and the Red Sea; 
a branch of the great family of Caucaso- Asiatic 
languages, bound to the existing form of the Ethiopian 
idiom of Meroé. Dr. Lepsius brings, also, the 
ancient Ethiopian inscriptions found in the pyramids 
of Meroé, traced in an unknown alphabet,—some- 
what analogous, in parts, to the Greek characters. 

From Stockholm, we learn that the Baron de 
Bergmann, Swedish Chargé d'Affaires at Florence, 
has discovered, in the Library of the Marchesa 
d’Azzolini, in the latter city, a great number of letters 
and other autographs of Queen Christina. It will 
be remembered that the Swedish ex-queen constituted 
the Cardinal Azzolini her universal legatee,—which 
accounts for the place of this discovery. The Baron 
is commissioned to obtain copies, for the archives of 
Sweden —Dr. Pinner, one of the Associate-Profes- 
sors of the University of Berlin, and a distinguished 
writer on the literature of the Hebrews, has found, in 
Odessa, a manuscript on parchment of the Prophet 
Habakkuk, of the date of the ninth century. This 
curious manuscript, more than 1,000 years old, is 
also remarkable inasmuch as the vowel-points and 
accents are there figured in a manner entirely dif- 
ferent from that used in any Hebrew book or MS. pre- 
viously known. A description of the manuscript by 
Dr. Pinner, with a fac-simile, is about to be published 
at Odessa, at the cost of the Imperial Society of 
History and Archzology of that town. 

His Royal Highness, Prince Waldemar of Prussia, 
brings back from his Eastern tour, it is said, about 
four hundred large cases, containing objects of natural 
history, curiosities, and a valuable collection of manu- 
scripts in the Asiatic tongues. 

Mr. Halliwell is one of those unfortunate persons 
who will not be protected against themselves ;—who, 
having got upon unstable ground, where the only 
chance for safety is to remain quiet, continue, in de- 
fiance of every warning, to flounder about until they 
are irretrievably lost. That gentleman has, now, 
taken to advertising his honesty in the Times—himself 
being the voucher. Mr. Halliwell’s perfect right to 
do this, at the cost of his advertisement, we have no 
inclination to dispute; but we demur to his recom- 
mending his own character, after the fashion of 
quacks in general, by depreciating that of his neigh- 
bour. We warned our readers, last week, to be on 
the look-out for a new subterfuge on the part of Mr. 
Halliwell; but were scarcely, ourselves, prepared for 
an evasion so complete as that which he has now ex- 
ecuted. He has taken up ground altogether new; not 
even communicating with any one of his lost positions 
—though ludicrously affecting to cover them all, Un- 
able to answer anything which we have said, he tries 
the effect of answering what we have not said. Avoid- 
ing every single one of the matters which have been 
charged against him, he, with an air of great preten- 
sion, mounts two wholly new guns—and both sham 
ones. The fire from the first of these asserts that 
we have denied his being the Editor of the publica- 
tion which bears the title of ‘ Letters of the Kings of 
England.’ Nowhere, from beginning to end of the 
discussion, has any such thing been asserted ; but, on 
the contrary, every article of ours on the subject 
has been headed with his name in connexion with 
the work. It would be well for him if he had, now, 
the power of persuading any one that he was not the 
Editor of the book in question:—our charges have no 
force, as against him, but on the supposition of his 
being so. Mr. Halliwell really reminds us of the 
foolish bird that hides its head beneath its wing, and 
thinks no one sees it. Can he, in truth, be so very 
childish as to suppose that he escapes specific 





charges, plainly made and publicly supported, by an 
idle feint like this?_-Mr. Halliwell’s second gun 
misses fire altogether. He is, he says, convinced, 
“ from the disregard shown by the Atheneum to fair- 
ness or gentlemanly criticism, and from the garbled 
manner in which that journal prints his replies, that 
it will not allow him to do himself justice in its 
columns.” The charge of “ garbling” has been an- 
swered, and requires no further notice ;—the questions 
of fairness and gentlemanly criticism are not of the 
kind which the Atheneum will argue with such men 
as Mr. Halliwell. But the Editor ventures to 
suggest to him, that he could not have had to go 
so far for his inference as he advertises. The pro- 
cess of ratiocination, by which he assumes to have 
reached the conviction that we would not further 
lend him our columns, must have been quite 
unnecessary to one who had before him our direct 
declaration, of last week, to that effect. Mr. 
Halliwell may be quite sure that he gained his con- 
viction, easily, from the paragraph in question ;— 
though his mode of putting the matter is an amusing 
and characteristic example of that gentleman’s ap- 
parent incapacity for seeing straight or walking 
directly. Why must Mr. Halliwell go, always, in 
search of a fallacy, when the truth is at his elbow? 
He has not been fortunate in the game of words, 
if he could be persuaded to think so—and would 
find it better hereafter to try the effect of culti- 
vating facts. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 
—Admission, (from Eight o’clock till Seven) 1s.; Catalogue, ls. 
HENRY HOWARD, B.A., Sec. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with a SELECTION of PORTRAITS of EMINENT 
PERSONS, is NOW OPEN from Ten till Six.—Admission, 1s. ; 
Catalogue, 1s. pra WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 

The TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at 
their GALLERY, FIFTY-THREE, Pate MALL.—Admission, 1s. ; 
Catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Sec, 


MIDSUMMER HOLIDAYS, 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a highly str exhibition, 
representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG (formerly 
the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under the various 
aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Evening; and the 
exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, 
as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so uni- 
versally admired. Both pictures are painted by the late Chevalier 
Renoux. Open from 10 till 6. Admittance to view both Pictures 
—Saloon, 1s. ; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A New and In- 
teresting LECTURE, by Dr. RYAN on the PHENOMENA and 
EFFECTS of HEAT and COLD, at Half-past 3 daily, and on 
the Evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays at 9 o'clock. 
Prof. BACHHOFFNER’S LECTURES on NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, with brilliant experiments, daily. MACINTOSH’S RE- 
VOLVING ENGINE, COLEMAN'S PATENT LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINE for ascending and descending Inclined Planes. FAR- 
RELL’S ARCHIMEDEAN RAILWAY, the ATMOSPHERIC 
RAILWAY, all in action. Portraits of distinguished Men in the 
GOVERNMENT and ARMY of LAHORE, magnified by the 
OPAQUE MICROSCOPE. The OXY-HYDROGEN MICRO- 
SCOPE, exhibiting a fine collection of Living Objects. A beautiful 
Picture of the CHAPEL in the CONVENT of St. CATHERINE, 
JERUSALEM, by Mr. Charles Smith, is one of the Series of DIS- 
SOLVING VIEWS just introduced.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half- 
price. 








SOCIETIES 


Geocrapnicat Socrety.—June 22.—G. B. 
Greenough, Esq.,in the chair.A memoir was read by 
Capt. J. P. Saunders, of his proceedings in the Hon. 
East India Company’s surveying brig ‘ Palinurus,’ 
during her late examination of the coast between 
Ras Merbaat and Ras Seger, and between Ras Fertak 
and the ruins of Mesinah. 

A paper was read relating to the currents of the 
ocean, as shown by a bottle thrown overboard 
from the Erebus, by Sir J. C. Ross. At 8 pP.m., 
on the 4th April 1842, in 53° 59 S. and 60° 


‘47’ W., Sir James threw into the sea five bottles, as 


was his frequent practice during the voyages. These 
bottles were made to float at different depths, by 
being loaded with different weights of dry sand. The 
deepest would, of course, be more influenced by the 
current than by the prevailing winds; the lightest, 
on the contrary, would be carried forward more by 
the wind than the currents; those floating at inter- 
mediate depths would serve to show more nearly the 
joint effects of both. The vicinity of Cape Horn 
was considered by the captain an eligible position for 
one of these experiments. These details were given 
by SirJ. Ross to Sir R. I. Murchison ; who having séen, 
in the Scotsman newspaper, the account of a bottle 
picked up at Cape Liptrap, at the southern extremity 
of Australia, in September 1845, wrote to Sir J. Ross 





on the subject. The bottle picked up at Cape 1; 
trap contained a paper which identified it a8 one of 
those so thrown overboard ; and, from its having no 
sand in it, was doubtless the lightest. It must 
the captain, have been hurried forward on its ome 
to the eastward by the strong westerly winds which 
blow in that parallel of latitude—with much greater 
force than, and with almost equal constancy as, do 
the trade winds of the equatorial regions in the 9 
site direction. The bottle, in its course, yj] have 
travelled nearly along the track of the ship in 
1840, It must have taken the longer route, and 
travelled over a distance of 9,000 miles, even if j¢ 
made no detours. “Supposing,” says the Scotsman, 
“that the detours did not exceed 1,000 miles, and 
that the bottle had newly reached the strand at Port 
Phillip when discovered—as the time spent in the 
voyage was 3} years, or 1,270 days, it follows that 
the current had moved at the rate of about serex 
miles per day.” 

Mr. Duncan, who has just returned from his 
explorations in Western Africa, gave a vivd voc 
statement of some interesting details respecting the 
manners and customs of the king and people of 
Dahomey, and the productions of the country,—of 
which some were on the table. The Shoa butter 
attracted much interest, and the mode of prepari 
it from the nut was explained by Mr. Duncan, 





Geotogicat Soctety.—June 3 and 17.—Leonard 
Horner, Esq. President, in the chair.—A paper; 
begun at the first of these meetings, ‘ On the Sily 
rian and Associated Rocks in Dalecarlia; and on 
the succession from Lower to Upper Silurian in 
Smoland, Gland and Gothland, and in Scania, 
Sir R. I. Murchison, was concluded at the second. 
It completes the series of communications which the 
author has made to the Geological Society of Lon- 
don concerning Norway and Sweden; and is the 
result of a survey made by M. de Verneuil and him 
self, during the last summer. After an introductory 
explanation, it was shown that the lowest sedimen- 
tary deposits containing organic remains in Dale- 
carlia, belong exclusively to the same Lower Silurian 
group which has been described in various parts of 

ndinavia and Russia. In Dalecarlia, however, 
these strata have been so dismembered by the intru- 
sion of igneous rocks, that a regular sequence of all the 
subdivisions is nowhere visible. The igneous rocks 
consist of varieties of granite and porphyry, the latter 
ranging to the west of the Silurian strata, and ocew 
pying an extensive tract (Elf Dal, &c.) between the 
lake of Siljan on the east, and that of Wenjan on the 
west; where they are succeeded by wide tracts of 
that old red sandstone, whose peculiarly broken sur 
face has been described (in a previous memoir) as hav- 
ing been one of the great sources of angular erratic 
blocks. A sketch was then given of the geological 
position of the magnetic iron ores at Bisberg and 
Dannemora; which, notwithstanding their apparent 
stratification, are considered to be true metallic veins 
that have been formed in the slaty azoic tracts to 
the north of Upsala. A detailed account was next 
entered into of the ascending order in which the Silu- 
rian strata are exhibited to the geologist who proceeds 
from the mainland of Sweden, in the province of 
Smoland, to the islands of Gland and Gothland. 
The lowest sandstone is seen, in Smoland, to rest on 
crystalline azoic rocks ; and also crops out on the 
north-western shore of Gland, where it is overlaid 
to the E.S.E.—first by alum schists, and next by the 
well known orthoceratite limestone or marble of that 
tract, in which occur all the typical Lower Silurian 
fossils of these northern countries. Among them are 
certain orthide (notably the Orthis calligramma) 
which characterize the Lower Silurian rocks of Br- 
tain. The Island of Gothland (upwards of 80 miles 
in length) is exclusively Upper Silurian; and the 
lowest strata are nodular shales, which are sur 
mounted by coralline and encrinite limeston 
of which are charged with numerous shells, corals 
and crinoids, identical with those found in.the Wen 
lock shale and limestone of England. Every geol 
gist (from Hisinger downwards) who has visited 
Gothland, has considered all its limestones to be 
of one age; but, in passing from N.N.W. to 
SS.E., Sir R. Murchison and M. de Verneuil con- 
vinced themselves, that this long island presents 
succession from lower to higher beds. Seeing that, 
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jn the © central portion of the island (near Klinte) a 
limestone ridge contains a pentamerus (Gypidia con- 
bidium, His.) very closely allied to P. Knightii, which 
is now detected in the northern limestone near 
Wisby, and that this shell is accompanied by abun- 
dant specimens of Terebratula Wilsoni, and further 
observing, that this Klinte limestone reposes on shale 
and flagstone, containing some species of orthocera- 
tites similar to those of the lower Ludlow rock of 
England,—Sir R. Murchison is disposed to believe, 
that this calcareous band represents the Aymestry 
limestone ;—though, at the same time, he states that 
the country is so low, the coast-sections are so dis- 
continuous, and the surface is so much obscured by 
northern detritus as to offer no physical evidence of 
mech a succession. On approaching, however, the 
southern and south-eastern portions of the island, he 
felt assured that he had reached unquestionable 
higher strata; not merely because the lithological 
character of the rocks was entirely dissimilar to 
those of the northern and central parts of the island, 
and consisted of pisolite, oolite, and psummite sand- 
stone,—but by finding in these strata several species 
of shells highly characteristic of the upper Ludlow 
rocks of England, and which are wholly unknown 
in the other and more northern districts of Gothland, 
Ofnineteen species (exclusive of corals), four, indeed, 
were, also, common to the lower strata of North Goth- 
land; but the great mass of the remainder (twelve at 
least) are identical with forms which specially typify 
the upper Ludlow and tilestone of the British isles— 
and of which the Avicula retroflexa, Leptena lata 
(Chonetes sarcinulata), Terebratula pulchra, and 
Turritella obsoleta, may be here mentioned. Seeing 
that these peculiar oolitic and sandy strata thus con- 
tained many true Ludlow rock species undiscover- 
able in North Gothland, and that they subsided very 
gradually to the S. or S.S.E., so as to pass beneath 
the limestone of the promontory of Hoburg (in 
which, with some of the same shells, were also de- 
tected one or two species of the Devonian age), the 
author concludes that, on the whole, the southern 
and south-eastern masses of the island must be re- 
ferred to the upper Ludlow rocks, with indications of 
a passage into the Devonian system. Other authors 
have, on the contrary, identified the southern and 
northern limestones, on account of their apparent 
similarity in general aspect and structure; whereas 
a careful survey detects just that sort of zoological 
change which is indicated in passing upwards from 
the Wenlock shale and limestone into the Ludlow 
tocks of England—wherein several species also per- 
vade the whole upper group.—These facts (borne out 
by a tabular list of the Gothlandian shells, showing 
their range in this island, as also in Britain) sustain the 
views previously expressed in the work upon Russia, 
that the paleozoic deposits of the Baltic occupy 
a vast trough,—the oldest strata of which, or the 
Lower Silurian, constitutes, respectively, the main 
lands of Sweden on the one side, and of Russia on 
the other; whilst the Upper Silurian deposits, strictly 
80 defined, and of which the Wenlock limestone is 
the central mass, are exposed in the islands of Goth- 
land, Oesel, &c. It is now further suggested that, 
from the evidences of an ascending succession in 
Gothland, a great mass of Devonian strata may have 
existed, or may indeed still exist, beneath the sea 
which separates these Upper Silurian islands. Lastly, 
asection across Scania, from east to west, explained 
the existence of both the Lower and Upper Silurian 
groups in that southern extremity of Sweden; the 
former characterized by its sandstone, black alum, 
slate with trilobites, occasional limestone only, and 
graptolite schist, the latter by coralline limestone, 
shale and sandstone, with Avicula retroflexa, Cypri- 
cardia, &c. It was further stated, that, whilst the 
Agnostus or Battus pisiformis, _ abundant in this 
horizon, in many other parts of Sweden, and also in 
the Lower Silurian flags of England, occurs in the 
inferior alum slates of Andrarum ; the Battus tuber- 
cwlatus of the uppermost Ludlow rock of England is 
d in the calcareous flagstones of the superior 
roup of Scania, near Ofved Kloster. In conclusion, 
t Roderick took a general review of the application 
of the Silurian system of Britain to Russia and Scan- 
dinavia ; and showed that, although many of the 
species of fossils in various contiguous foreign tracts 
Varied as much as in different districts of England, 
the Lower and Upper Silurian groups were there, as 





in our own islands, distinctly recognizable by their 
typical fossils ; the former being seen both in Scan- 
dinavia and Russia to pass downwards into strata 
with very few organic remains, ard finally into shale 
and sandstone containing fucoids only,—whilst the 
latter were undisputably of the age of the Wenlock, 
or Dudley and Ludlow rocks. Hence, he entirely 
dissented from a recent proposal of Professor Sedgwick 
to re-arrange these two natural paleozoic groups in 
a triple series,—in which a Cambrian group was (on 
account of its great physical developement in Wales 
and Cumberland) to be considered the base ; for, as 
no class of peculiar fossils has been shown to exist 
in these Cambrian rocks (all their characteristic 
fossils being published Lower Silurian types), Sir 
R. Murchison contends, that his classification ought 
to be sustained,more particularly as its truth- 
fulness has been rendered much more apparent by 
an appeal to foreign countries, in which an azoic 
base line for all these deposits clearly proves that the 
Lower Silurian is the “ protozoic” group. This view 
was supported by numerous arguments and illustra- 
tions; and by a reference to the discoveries in 
existing seas by Professor E. Forbes,—points, how- 
ever, which cannot be explained in this brief abstract 
of a long memoir. 

A paper, by Mr. T. Salter, was read, announcing 
the discovery of the genus Chiton in Silurian rocks 
of Ireland. 

A notice by Mr. Smith was read, giving an account 
of a portion of the tooth of the Elephas primigenius 
having been found in detritus in the small island of 
Gozo, near Malta. 





Asiatic Society.—June 20.—The Earl of Auck- 
land in the chair—Sir C. M. Wade and J. Alex- 
ander, Esq. were elected Members. —Col. Sykes 
presented a catalogue of books, on the religion of 
Buddha, which are found in the libraries of China. 
The catalogue was made by the Rev. C. Gutzlaff, in 
pursuance of a request addressed to Sir J. Davis by 
Col. Sykes;—who read to the meeting some notes 
which he had made upon the subject. Col. Sykes 
remarked upon the fact, that, inthe Rock-cut Temples 
of India, there exist a variety of sculptured figures 
of persons evidently differing in ornaments and 
appearance from the present inhabitants of India; 
and alluded to a paper and drawings made by him- 
self, in 1818, descriptive of the Temples of Ellora,— 
which were published in‘The Bombay Literary Trans- 
actions,’ and in which he believed that the attribution 
of those temples to their respective excavators, the 
votaries of Buddha and Siva, was first made. From 
that time, Buddhism had drawn the attention of the 
learned in oriental antiquities. The late J. Prinsep’s 
successful explanation of theancient alphabets of India 
brought out the unexpected fact thatall the ancientand 
hitherto undecipherable inscriptions of India were in 
Pali, and not Sanskrit ; and that they treated of Budd- 
hist, and not Brahmanical subjects. The translation of 
the Mahawanso, by Turnour, showed that Buddhism 
originated in India,—which it stated to be peopled 
with religious fraternities; and the publication, soon 
after, in Paris, of the travels of a Chinese Buddhist, 
at the beginning of the sixth century, completed the 
proof of the predominance of that religion in India, 
and of its having been carried from that country to 
China. These and some other reasons had induced 
Col. Sykes to apply to China ; where he hoped to find 
copies of original Pali works, taken to that country 
by some of the many Chinese Buddhists, who, like 
Fa-Hien, had resided for several years in India, study- 
ing the language, and copying the works relative to 
the predominant religion, In this hope, he had 
been partly disappointed ;—nothing was there known 
in the Pali character, except some inscriptions unin- 
telligible to the Chinese ; and of these he had made 
application for copies to be supplied to the Society. 
But the catalogue sent, although it contained no 
books in the Pali character, gave the titles of many 
works wholly or partly in the Pali language, though 
expressed in the Chinese character. The number of 
books altogether is 156: of these, 27 are wholly, and 
6 mostly, in the Pali language :—the rest are chiefly 
in Chinese, but all on Buddhist subjects. The pub- 
lication of the catalogue would be useful in guiding 
the oriental student in his search through the great 
libraries of Europe, or in obtaining works from 
China:—and even the titles, as found in the cata- 





logue, afford matter for curious speculation. One 
volume is a treatise upon eternal life, and another 
on everlasting happiness,—directly disproving the 
allegation of atheism so generally made against 
Buddhism. Another work is on rewards and punish. 
ments ;—and must have a similar tendency. Two 
works are upon repentance and contrition; many 
are indicative of an earnest wish to pursue the prac- 
tice of truth, purity, and virtue ; and on the rewards 
obtainable by those who follow the precepts incul- 
cated. The great majority, as might be expected, 
are upon the dogmas of Buddha: but two appear to 
be of much historical interest—one designated the 
Annals of Buddhism—and the other, the of 
Buddhism ; and would, probably, throw much light 
on the state of India at the time when the religion 
was prevalent there. Several works indicate a con- 
siderable mixture of superstition, which, according to 
all accounts, has crept into the Buddhism of China, 
They relate to the worship of idols and goddesses ; to 
the release of souls from purgatory ; and to ejacula- 
tions to the North Star. One work appears to show 
that the Pali language is understood by some, at 
least. It is upon the true pronunciation of Pali 
words; and it is most probable that, if the priests 
are so careful as to the true sound of the words, they 
will not be unmindful of their meaning. Col. Sykes 
concluded with an expression of his hope that some, 
at least, of the works in the catalogue may be brought 
to Europe; and that they may illustrate the very 
obscure subjects on which they treat. 





INsTITUTE OF BriTIsH ARCHITECTS.—June 22. 
W. Tite, V.P. in the chair—A paper was read by 
Mr. T. L. Donaldson, ‘On the various Modes of 
constructing the Shafts of Columns of large Di- 
mensions.’ He described those of the Temple of 
Jupiter Olympius, at Agrigentum, as being built in 
courses composed of several stones; but which, 
from their massiveness, did not require the aid of 
cramps, pins, or other ties, to connect them. The 
Basilica, at Pompeii, was referred to, as an instance 
of fluted columns being constructed of moulded 
bricks. The columns of the entrance to the Lon- 
don and Birmingham Railway Station, at Euston- 
square, were described as being constructed in courses 
cased with Bramley Fall stone; the interior of the 
shafts being partly filled in with brick, and the 
whole held together by two iron cramps in each 
course. The Nelson Column, in Trafalgar-square, 
is built without any cavity in the middle ;—each 
course being composed entirely of blocks of Dart- 
moor granite—the stones of the various courses 
being connected by slate dowells. The columns of 
the Parthenon, and of the Propylea, at Athens, 
were alluded to, as being built of courses of solid 
marble, connected by wooden pins, stated to be of 
the olive tree—Mr. C. Fowler, in presenting a 
Bird’s-eye View of the Lunatic Asylum lately 
erected by him for the county of Devon, gave some 
account of the arrangement and construction of the 
building :—noticing the large quantities of granite, 
slate slabs, asphalte floorings, &c. employed, and 
the moderate cost of the whole, as compared with 
several other asylums. He then proceeded to re- 
mark upon the nature of the plan; which comprises 
a semicircular range of buildings—the inner chord 
being 200 feet, and the outer chord 264,—containing 
the whole of the day rooms, keepers’ rooms, sick 
rooms, &c.; from which project six radiating wings, 
comprising the galleries and dormitories for the 
patients. The governor’s house, with the kitchen, 
and all the administrative offices, are in the centre; 
and the other offices, for washing, brewing, &c. in 
two separate courts. Mr. Fowler produced several 
diagrams, to illustrate his observations upon the 
different forms adopted in some of the principal 
asylums in the kingdom,—in order to show the 
comparative advantages of the E, the H, and the 
circular, or radiating plan; and wate ed with 
reference to the objections which have been urged 
against the latter, but which had been avoided in the 
Devon Asylum; and explained that, by the plan 
adopted, he had not only obviated the defectscommon 
in radiating plans, from the buildings converging 
too much, but had obtained the advantages of better- 
shaped and better-ventilated airing-grounds, and of 
a much greater facility of communication, by the 
concentration of the buildings. The central and 
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separate position of the kitchen and its accessories 
was particularly adverted to, as being different from 
that of any other establishment, and possessing 
important advantages. In conclusion, Mr. Fowler 
alluded to the asylum now in progress of erection 
at Charenton, near Paris—which he had lately 
visited,—as being a striking instance of the liberal 
manner in which such establishments, as well as 
most other public works, are conducted in France. 
The great object there appeared to be, to obtain for 
the patients the most perfect accommodation, with 
a view to comfort, health, and restoration ; for which 
purpose no consideration of expense was allowed 
to interfere, either as regarded the building or the 
administration of the establishment.—Mr. Donald- 
son exhibited a very fine Map of Rome, by the 
Cavaliere Canina; showing, by different tints, both 
the ancient and modern buildings; the former being 
restored according to the best authorities. 

The annual premiums given for the encourage- 
ment of the students’ class were presented to Mr. 
G. Judge, jun. for the best design for a water- 
gate ;—and to Mr. S. I. Nicholl, for the notes taken 
by him of the proceedings during the ordinary 
meetings of the past session. 





AstronomicaL Socrety.—May 8.—Capt. W. H. 
Smyth, R.N., President, in the chair.—G. Coleman, 
Esq. was elected a Fellow.—Prof. Schumacher in- 
formed the Society that the astronomer Bessel had 
accomplished, before his death, all the observations 
necessary for an improved Catalogue of Standard 
Stars, with Repsold’s meridian circle, and also all 
the observations necessary to inquire into its errors 
of division. The illness which began in November 
1844, prevented him from drawing the results; and 
having desired, in his will, that these results should 
not be drawn without the co-operation of M. Pe- 
tersen, the latter goes to Kénigsberg to finish with 
Dr. Busch (Bessel’s assistant) the last work of the 
deceased astronomer. 

* Observations on Astrzea.’ 

‘Qn the Duplicity of Biela’s Comet,’ by Lieut. 
M. F. Maury, U.S.N., Director of the Observatory, 
Washington. 

£ Observations on Brorsen’s Comet.” 

On De Vico’s Fourth Comet.’ 

*On the Diminution of Brightness in 8 Urse Mi- 
noris,” - my Aw F. W. ae 

*On the Double Stars, d Cygni, y Leonis, &c.,’ b 
J. R. Hind, Esq. — 

‘Suggestions for Improving the Manufacture of 
Optical Glass,’ by J. Nasmyth, Esq.—Mr. Nasmyth, 
after remarking that the problem is possible, since 
large discs of homogeneous glass are made elsewhere, 
par his conviction that the proper materials, in 
sufficient purity, are at our command, and that the 
difficulty is in the mode of effecting perfect combin- 
ation and vitrification. He proposes to carry the 
heat of the furnace to the highest practicable degree, 
thus insuring perfect fusion and fluidity; and then, 
by maintaining the heat for a considerable time, to 
give the particles time to arrange themselves in their 
order of density. He would then lower the heat so 
gradually as to avoid disturbing their arrangement, 
but not so slowly asto endanger the vitreous quality. 
The melting-pots should be cylindrical in form, and 
as deep as prudence will permit. The mass, when 
cool, is to be sawn across in parallel slices. In this 
way, Mr. Nasmyth conceives that discs nearly homo- 
geneous would be procured ; and, at any rate, that the 
density would be uniform through each horizontal 
section,—which, perhaps, would be sufficientfor optical 
purposes. If there be any tendency to unite in defi- 
nite proportions, it is clear that the ‘circumstances 
described would favour the combination. 

Mr. Sheepshanks gave a short Account of the 
Origin and Construction of Instruments on the 
repeating principle; expressing an opinion that, though 
the improved construction and division of astrono- 
mical and geodesical instruments had, in later years, 
taken away much of the original value of this inven- 
tion, yet that, under some circumstances, a repeating 
stand for a theodolite or an astronomical circle 
repeating in altitude might be useful. When the 
causes of error in measuring an angle, terrestrial or 
celestial, are separately considered, the sum of the 
errors of division and of reading off will, in some cases, 
be much larger than the error of bisecting the object, 





or of reading off the level. Whenever this is so, 
then, supposing no fresh error to be introduced, the 
repeating principle may be advantageously applied ; 
since the errors of division and reading off are divided 
by the whole number of observations, and not by the 
square root of the number, as is the case in non- 
repeaters. The defect most to be feared in repeating 
instruments is, the slipping of a part which should 
be fixed while another part is moved. This may 
probably be avoided in the repeating stand for a the- 
odolite, by making the lower motion exceedingly 
heavy while the upper motion is exquisitely light, 
and by affixing the clamp of the stand at as large a 
distance as may be from the centre of motion. By 
measuring the angle twice over, first moving the 
theodolite and stand the same way, and again moving 
them the contrary way, any error from slipping will 
be detected. The coincidence of results by the two 
methods will be a satisfactory test of their truth. 
When the repetition is in altitude, the level, if at- 
tached to the circle, is a sufficient protection against 
slipping. It is, perhaps, owing to the mistake of 
fixing the level to the vertical axis, and polishing the 
limb so highly that the clamp could not bite hard, 
that the repeating circle lost much of its reputation. 
In Borda’s circle, the clamp for moving the vertical 
circle is inconveniently placed ; two observers are 
required (unless the support of the instrument is 
immoveable), and the telescope, in the original con- 
struction, is very loosely held. The last fault is easily 
amended ; and by sacrificing the motion round the 
upper axis (which is utterly useless in an astronomi- 
cal instrument), a convenient situation may be given 
to the circle clamp. Mr. Sheepshanks exhibited a 
form of the instrument which can be used single- 
handed. The line of sight of the telescope is turned 
by a prism down the tube which forms the axis of the 
vertical circle: thus the observer, without changing 
his position, can read off the level immediately after 
the bisection of the star; but the instrument has not, 
as yet, been tested experimentally. To measure the 
effect of flexure in the telescope, which seems to be 
the only fired source of error in this class of instru- 
ments, Mr. Sheepshanks proposes either to measure 
the angle of 180° between two collimating telescopes, 
after Bessel’s method, or to observe the circum-meri- 
dian altitudes of the same star in three fashions. 
First, in the ordinary manner, in which the flexure 
tells one way; secondly, observing the star in mer- 
cury, where the nadir distances will be affected by 
flexure to the same amount, but the contrary way 
from the zenith distances ; and, thirdly, by stepping 
from the star seen directly to the star seen by re- 
flexion, which is not affected by flexure at all. A 
careful set of observations would probably give the 
constant flexure with great nicety. 





Sratisticat Socrety.—June.—Col. Sykes, F.R.S. 
V.P. in the chair._The following papers were read : 
—‘On the Prevalence and alleged Increase of Scro- 
fula,’ by B. Phillips, Esq. The conclusions arrived 
at by Mr. Phillips, as to prevalence of scrofula, are 
based upon the examination of 133,721 children, and 
a large number of adults; and the results are tested 
by the examination of 95,586 recruits; by that of 
between 4,000 and 5,000 convicts; by the application 
for relief of 255,297 persons at hospitals and dispen- 
saries, and by the evidence furnished by the mortuary 
tables of the Registrar-General. His conclusion is, 
that, although the facts which he has collected may 
not represent the exact amount of prevalence of the 
disease, still they are a nearer approximation to the 
truth than anything we before possessed on the subject; 


and they cannot fail to impress upon the mind the } 


conviction that, unless scrofula degenerates into some 
other disease, its actual prevalence, as well as its in- 
fluence in the destruction of human life, in Great 
Britain, is not very formidable. The prevalence of 
scrofula in Portugal, Holland, Bavaria, Austria, Prus- 
sia, Russia, America, India, Syria, Greece, Egypt, 
Madeira, France, &c. was recorded in Mr. Phillips’s 
paper, and the conclusion come to is thus expressed: 
“Ts it not abundantly proved, that the notion that 
scrofula is eminently an English disease, is incorrect ? 
and am I not warranted in stating, that there is no 
European country, so far, at least, as our information 
extends, in which the people are more free from the 
disease than England and Wales?” The question 
of the alleged increase in the frequency of scrofula 








is resolved by a careful digest of the Bills of y. 
tality—the only plan to which no objection can 
made ; and, from these tests, Mr, Phillips conchadeg 
that scrofula is much less prevalent in the 
day than it was in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
*On the Mortality of the Madras Army,’ by Cal 
Sykes. Col. Sykes expressed his opinion that 
exaggerated view is generally taken of the diminj - 
value of life in India, and of the loss occasioned 
spasmodic cholera; and, in proof of his Views, he 
presented to the meeting a table of Per-centages of 
deaths during five years in the Madras army, 
body of about 1,580 European officers, 3,762 Bur, 
pean soldiers, and 62,513 native soldiers, exclusive 
of the Royal army,—distinguishing Europeans from 
natives, and the per-centage deaths from all Causes, 
from deaths inclusive of cholera. 





Horticutturat Sociery.—June 2.—R. W. Bar. 
chard, Esq., in the chair.—_Mr. W. Healy was elected 
a Fellow.—A sample of Potatoes, from Norway, of 
last year’s growth, was shown by Messrs. Keeling & 
Hunt, of Monument-yard. It is well known that the 
crops in that country suffered from the prevaili 
disease of last year; but if there had been any doult 
about the matter it would have been dispelled by ay 
examination of the sample produced; for these were 
evidently affected, although in a slight degree_of 
Fruit, Col. Sowerby, sent two Melons and excellent 
specimens of Royal George Peaches, for which latter 
a certificate was awarded. The Melon was sent tp 
exhibit the singular circumstance of a fruit swell. 
ing upon a twig coming from the fruit stalk near ity 
junction with the ripe fruit, and which would, ng 
doubt, have reached maturity if the ripe one had 
been cut away.—From the garden of the Society was 
Achimenes patens, a most beautiful new species, sent 
by Mr. Hartweg, from Mexico, since his departure for 
California. It proves to be one of the loveliest of 
the genus. The colour of the flowers somewhat 
resembles that of 4. grandiflora; but it is much 
deeper and brighter, and the flowers themselves are 
smaller: it may be expected to become still better, 
for the specimens now in flower have been raised 
from bulbs sent only a few weeks ago by post 
to this country. Along with it was another novelty 
in the form of Campanula nobilis, lately sent from 
China, by Mr. Fortune. It is a hardy species, pro- 
ducing large lilac bells, which were said to have 
within these few days become paler ; it will forma 
good addition to our shrubbery borders. From the 
same collection were, moreover, Heliophila trifida, an 
annual, with light blue cruciform flowers with white 
centres, which opening in the morning, close about 
noon, and drop off soon after. This short duration 
of the flowers is the more a matter of regret, as they 
are produced in tolerable abundance; and in the 
morning, when they are all open, the plant has rather 
a striking effect. 





Linnean Socrety.—Anniversary Meeting —Mag 
25.—The Bishop of Norwich, President, in the 
chair.—_The Secretary read the Report; when it 
appeared, that, during the last year eleven Fellows 
had been elected, three had retired, one had been 
ejected, and thirteen had died. The following isa 
list of the deceased members:—J. H. Abraham ; H, 
S. Chinnock; Baron Field ; the Rev. T. Gisborne; 
R. Graham, M.D.; J. Janson, Esq., who left a be 
quest of 100/. to the Society ; G. Knight, M.P.; T. 
Knowton ; R. Latham; Dr. Lush, and P. Nouaille 
Of Associates had died Mr. J. Main, and Mr. G 
Lamonelle. The following officers were re-elected: 
—President,the Bishop of Norwich, D.D.; Treasurer, 
E. Forster, Esq.; Secretary, J. J. Bennett, Esq.; 
Under-Secretary, R. Taylor, Esq. The following 
five members of the Council were recommended to 
be removed :—F. Boott, M.D., B. Clark, Esq., Pro 
fessor Forbes, Rev. W. Hincks, W. Spence, Esq. 
The following five were elected in their room: 
Henry De la Beche, H. Falconer, M.D., J. D. Hook- 
er, M.D., W. W. Saunders, Esq., W. Yarrell, Esq 

June 2.—E. Forster, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. 
Masters exhibited specimens of Beroe cucumaria, 
Cydipp pomiformis, which had been taken alive at 
Herne Bay.—Mr. Ilott exhibited specimens of Lep+ 
dium Draba, of Linnzus, which he had found grow- 
ing in great abundance near the first bridge over the 
Croydon Railway, between the Dartmouth Arms and 
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Cross. This plant has hitherto been a rare 
pn England, and re probably, after all, an intro- 
duced species. —Mr. A. White read a paper entitled 
+A few Notes towards the Statistical Fauna of New 
Zealand, as far as regards the Annulosa.” : 

June 16.—The Bishop of Norwich, President, in 
the chair—John Birkett, Esq., and Dr. Lightfoot 
ed Fellows. 

bn was read, by Mr. Lovell Reeve, ‘On the 
Functions of Calcification in the Cowrey and the 
Olive, —two pectinibranchiate Mollusks.” The object 
of this paper was to record a striking instance, not 
hitherto observed, of the curious variations which 
sometimes occur in the process of calcification be- 
tween animals of this tribe closely allied in other 
respects. The author commenced his observations by 
uoting a few examples of mollusk economy already 
known. The pearly and the paper nautilus are two 
ies of the Cephalopod, intimately allied in the or- 
ganization of the soft parts; the one producing a large 
mechanical apparatus, destined probably to assist its 
locomotive faculties under the enormous pressure which 
they have to sustain in its deep region of habitation, 

_the other producing a light elastic boat, deposited 
only by the female for the purposes of oviposition ; 
the shell of the Pearly Nautilus being secreted from 
the mantle which envelopes the visceral portion of 
the animal, whilst that of the Paper Nautilus is depo- 
sited from a series of minute glands at the extremity 
of the hind pair of arms. The office of calcification 
js thus transferred to a foreign organ, to subserve the 
generative economy of the species. After quoting 
the calcifying operations of the Buccinum and the 
Magilus, and the Chiton and Patella, as further ex- 
amples, the author proceeded to demonstrate the 
difference which he had observed both in the struc- 
tureand functions of the mantle in the Cowrey and the 
Olive. The Cowrey continues its course of volution 
in the ordinary manner, by winding round the colum- 
dlaraxis up to a certain period of its existence; when 
a division of the mantle takes place into two lobes, 
expanded over the shell on either side, so as to com- 
pletely envelope it. The layers of calcareous mat- 
ter necessary to the completion of the shell are then 
deposited, at intervals, from the outside by these 
lobes,—each layer exhibiting, for the most part, a 
different style of colour and design ; and the bright, 
porcellanous surface of the shell is preserved by its 
immediate contact with the soft parts. It is not so 
in the Olive; and a beautiful modification takes 
place in the mantle and the disk, to lead to the 
same result, The mantle of the Olive is extremely 
limited ; not extending, at any time during the life 
of the mollusk, beyond the lip, over which it is kept 
ina state of tension by a cordlike prolongation of 
the posterior passing into a deep groove round the 
spire of the shell, in the place of the suture,—an 
arrangement of the calcifying organ of which this is 
the only instance on record. The different layers of 
colouring matter in the Olive shell must therefore be 
deposited simultaneously at the lip; because the 

thell recedes from the mantle in its course of retro- 

Yolution, and is enveloped by a peculiar reflexion of 

the disk, bearing no part in the calcification of the 

thell, however it may preserve the porcellanous 
surface by its viscid humour. The author then pro- 
ceeded to illustrate his views by a series of the shells 
of the Tiger Cowrey (Cyprea tigris) at different 

Periods of growth,—each exhibiting a distinct va- 
nety of colour and pattern ; and, after showing that 
the layers of calcareous matter in the Olive are the 
same in all stages of growth, and can only be exposed 
to view by chemical agency, he concluded his obser- 
Vations by stating how much caution should be exer- 
Gsed in generalizing, or rather speculating, on the 

probable nature of a mollusk from the simple ana- 

logies suggested by its shell,—considering the curious 

Variation in the calcifying operations of the Cowrey 

and the Olive as a remarkable instance of the unex- 

pected results which sometimes occur to disturb the 
subtile reasonings of the philosopher. The paper 

Was illustrated by enlarged representations of each 

mollusk in its living condition,—and of the Olive 

— of its shell, to exhibit the structure of the 

e. 





EntomorocicaL Soctety.—May 4._W. Spence, 
4q., F.R.S., in the chair.—Mr. S. Stevens ex- 
hibited a specimen of the very rare Deilephila 


lineata, taken in the middle of April, at Ham- 
mersmith, being an unusually early period for the 
appearance of this insect. Otherspecimens had also 
occurred in Somersetshire and at Bristol. He also 
exhibited the larve of Polia tincta and Triphena 
jimbria, found on birch-trees in Kent. A Memoir, 
by W. W. Saunders, containing descriptions of 
some new Australian species of Chrysomelide, was 
read. 

June 1.—T. Marshall, Esq. V.P., in the chair.—Mr. 
8S. Stevens exhibited another specimen of Deilephila 
lineata,from Hammersmith ; and some long cylindrical 
cases of a leathery texture, formed by the caterpillar 
of a moth which eats through the base of the horn of 
the two-horned Rhinoceros: also some twigs of oaks 
entirely de@liated by the larve of Tortrix viridana, 
which abound this season to an unprecedented 
extent. Mr. Ingpen and Mr. Harrington ex- 
hibited various exotic insects from Adelaide and 
the Himalayan Mountains; among the latter of 
which was a malespecimenof the Cheirotonus M‘Leaii, 
a most magnificent insect hitherto unknown.— 
Mr. Moore exhibited a cocoon of Eriogaster lanestris, 
which enclosed two chrysalides: other instances of 
a similar kind occurring in the same species were 
also mentioned by Messrs. Weir and Longley. Mr. 
Westwood exhibited specimens of a minute fly and 
its parasite Ichneumon—the larva of the former of 
which feeds within the leaf of the holly, forming large 
blotches: specimens of Argyromiges Blancardella, 
the larva of which feeds within the leaves of the 
evergreen oak, together with its parasite Ichneumon: 
specimens of the Manna produced by insects brought 
from Mount Tabor, by Lieut. Wellstead, and of the 
insect itself, Coccus manniparus, brought from Arabia, 
by Dr. Ehrenberg; and specimens of the Womela, 
an analogous secretion formed on the leaves of the 
Eucalypti in New Holland, by a minute Psylia, spe- 
cimens of which, as well as of its beautiful parasitic 
Encyrtus, were exhibited. Mr. Gould had informed 
Mr. Westwood that, for several months during the 
past year, the Womela had formed a great portion of 
the food of the natives in New South Wales.—A 
letter was read from R. Spence, Esq., giving an 
account of the capture of a number of blind insects, 
of different orders, in the caves of Styria, frequented 
by the Proteus anguinus.—Extracts from a letter 
from Capt. Boys were read, containing an account of 
the habits of some new species of Ants and White 
Ants in India.—A letter was read from Mr. Bore- 
ham, relative to the preservation of the colours of 
caterpillars for the cabinet.—Descriptions of some 
new species of exotic Hemiptera were read, by 
Mr. A. White. 





Ernnovocicat Socitety.—May 27.—The follow- 
ing papers were read:—‘ On the Inhabitants of 
Batticaloa, Ceylon,’ by Mr. 8. Taylor. The inha- 
bitants of Ceylon consist of Tamuls, and of Vadahs, 
—the remnant of the supposed aboriginal popula- 
tion. The Vadahs are dispersed over a large tract 
of forest, and are estimated to number about 1,000. 
The bow and arrow are in use amongst them; with 
which they kill deer, elk, hogs, and monkeys for food. 
—‘On the Treatment of the Dead by the Ancient 
Peruvians,’ by Dr. de Tschudi. The Doctor is of 
opinion, that the ancient Peruvians embalmed the 
bodies of their kings only, and that the remains that 
have been found of the ancient people are not mum- 
mied, but dried by the action of the air. He mentions, 
in confirmation of his views, the remains of a child 
presented by him to the Imperial Academy of St. 
Petersburgh,—in which the ribs are open at their 
junction with the sternum, and through which open- 
ing the several organs in their respective places in 
the thorax are to be seen. An analysis of a substance 
found in the skull, and at first sight apparently a 
portion of some preservative powder, shows it to be 
a substance known to chemists as the result of de- 
composition of animal matter. Notwithstanding 
this, we must have further proof, and of a more 
satisfactory character, in order to conclude that the 
preservation of these ancient Americans is merely the 
result of accident. 

May 29.—Anniversary Meeting, Rear- Admiral Sir 
C. Malcolm, President, in the chair. The following 
gentlemen were elected into the Council:—J. Cowles 
Prichard, M.D., President; Rear-Admiral Sir C. Mal- 





colm, Right Hon, Lord F. Egerton, M.P., Vice-Presi- 





dents; Sir J. Clark, M.D., Treasurer; R. King, M.D.” 
a . oS 4 Dublin, Sir S. Rush 
eyrick, Rev. F. W. Hope, W. Ogilby, -» M.. 
W. Twining, M.D., T. Sutheetd Buin MD. 
8. Duckworth, Esq., Councillors.—Sir C. Malcolm 
delivered his anniversary address ‘On the Progress. 

of Ethnology during the Past Year.’ 


INstiTuTION oF CiviL ENGINEERS.—June 9, 
16 & 23.—Sir John Rennie, President, in the chair. 
—The discussion upon the paper by Mr. Harding 
on the ‘ Resistance to Railway Trains at various 
Velocities’ was continued throughout the two former- 
of these evenings, and assumed so wide a field, that 
it would be difficult, without the aid of dia- 
grams, to give an adequate idea of the opinions 
of the several speakers. 

A paper was read, by Mr. Bidder, giving a descrip- 
tion of his Swing-Bridge over the Wensum, at 
Norwich. The bridge was described as covering, 
by two spans of 45 feet each, 85 feet of the river 
and a portion of the land on the Norwich side. It 
was so constructed, that, turning upon a centre pin, 
fixed upon piles, the two sides opened simulta- 
neously, thus balancing each other, and giving 
great facility for opening and shutting it for the 
river navigation and the railway traffic. The 
whole of the details were elaborately given, 
with the method of building. It was of cast and 
wrought iron ; its weight 347 tons; and was manu- 
factured by Messrs. Grissell and Peto, from Mr. 
Bidder’s designs. The paper was illustrated by a 
model presented by Messrs. Grissell, and by draws 
ings by Mr. Cheffins. 

A paper was afterwards read ‘ On the Stability of 
Arches, with practical methods for determining the 
proper forms of their sections,’ by G. Snell. 





Institute oF THE Fine Arrts.— May 30.— 
Mr. Hurlstone, in the chair.—The continuation of 
Mr. Frank Howard's paper, ‘On Criticism in Art,’ 
—of which the first part was delivered on the 28th 
of March [ Atheneum, ante, p. 375], was read. The 
control of Taste, he observed, as regards Invention, 
has been considered. Its influence upon Execution 
will appear in considering that branch of the subject. 
—In the term Execution is comprehended all the 
executive part of the art; all the means made use 
of to address the eye (or in Poetry and Music the 
ear), and the mind through its sensations. In Paint- 
ing they are Design, Chiar-oscuro, and Colour. 

Of these,—as affording the means of a direct 
appeal to the mind, by placing some action before 
the spectator,—the first in value is Design; which is 
common to Sculpture and Painting, and may again 
be subdivided into Form (drawing or modelling) in 
conjunction with Grouping or Composition,—and 
Touch, including Texture. 

Drawing or Modelling, without Composition or 
Grouping, cannot be made use of to represent an 
action, and they then sink to mechanical arts of 
Imitation. Composition or Grouping will but feebly 
express the intention of the artist without a power of 
representing Form either by Drawing or Modelling; 
and it has been already shown that, unless an inten- 
tion is expressed, the production is not entitled to 
rank among the higher classes of Art. : 

On the subject of Drawing in conjunction with 
Composition or Grouping, Mr. Hazlitt remarks, 
“ Most painters, in studying an attitude, puzzle them- 
selves to find out what will be picturesque, and what 
will be fine, and never discover it. Raffaelle only 
thought how a person would stand or would fall 
naturally in such or such circumstances, and the 
picturesque and the fine followed as a matter of 
course. Hence the unaffected force and dignity of his 
style,which are only another name for truth and nature 
under impressive and momentous circumstances.” 
Mr. Hazlitt uses the term “ picturesque’’ as meane 
ing, suited to the purposes of picture-making. Omit- 
ting any notice of the improper use of the term, and 
without stopping to question whether the observation 
be justly applied to Raffaelle in particular, there can 
be no doubt-but that it involves the true principle of 
Historical Design,—of which the highest object is to 
convey the truest impression, not merely to please 
theeye. While, at the same time, the consequence 
will be generally as stated, “the picturesque” (in the 
sense of Mr. Hazlitt) “ and the fine” will “follow as 
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a matter of course ;” for the impression will fill the 
mind, and the art and the artist will be forgotten.— 
Nor is this all; for, keeping the same principle in 
mind with regard to the arrangement of the figures 
and objects, as well as their individual position, 
the difficulties in Historical Composition become 
comparatively trifling, and endless variety is in- 


As regards the representation of objects by Draw- 
ing or Modelling, for the purposes of the Fine Arts, 
the essential quality, undoubtedly, is correctness. But 
unless the representation purports to be a portrait of 
some individual object, it is difficult to define the 
limits of correctness: for in nature there are so many 
varieties in the shapes of objects of the same class, 
that it is impossible to fix a standard of form for 
any class of objects all departures from which can 
be said to be erroneous. And in viewing any object, 
whether alive or dead, from various circumstances, 
there are, perhaps, not two persons who would see 
it exactly of the same shape. The slightest degree 
higher or lower, nearer or farther off, will affect 
the perspective, and thereby alter the appearance. 
In judging of the representation, the positive form 
intended cannot be determined ; the actual situation 
of the observer cannot be determined. How then 
shall the correctness of the imitation be deter- 
mined? SoLiety by its conveying the impression 
intended, For the attainment of correctness it 
is not necessary that the object should be repre- 
sented as it may really be, but as it appears. It 
is not requisite to paint every leaf of a tree or 
every hair of a beard, but to give the general cha- 
racter of the masses of leaves and the masses of 
hair. As Dr. Johnson says of a poet,—so the painter 
or the sculptor, “is to exhibit in his portraits of 
nature such prominent and striking features as recall 
the original to every mind, and must neglect the 
minuter discriminations, which one may have re- 
markedand another neglected, forthose characteristics 
which are alike obvious to vigilance and carelessness.” 
This, however, must be understood to apply only so 
far as the one is incompatible with the other. 

This style of representation is the result of that 
part of Invention which consists of the science or 
knowledge of the characteristic appearances of ob- 
jects. For, though the presence or absence of these 
characteristics is alike appreciated by all, and the 
work is accordingly pronounced to be correct or in- 
correct, it is not so generally known what these 
characteristics are. The study of characteristics is 
the foundation of style: the study of details has a 
tendency to manner. 

Another quality of Design is the Touch, showing the 
power of manipulation, or handling the materials with 
which the imitation is to be effected. This can only 
be attained by practice ; but it will be attained with 
much greater facility if the form to be represented 
be first studied until fully understood. For the 
difference between a masterly touch and a bungler’s 
attempt consists in the former evincing a knowledge 
of what is represented ; while any resemblance that 
may befound in the latter is evidently greatly indebted 
to accident. 

In Painting, from the Touch results what is tech- 
nically termed Texture; by which is meant that 
degree of roughness and smoothness of surface which 
is employed to convey the impression of the texture 
of the objects represented. The most legitimate and 
purest use of Texture is, undoubtedly, to paint those 
objects which have a smooth surface as evenly and 
as smoothly as will admit of the effect being pro- 
duced; and in rough objects to adapt the surface of 
the painting to the peculiar character of the roughness 
to be represented :—though in one style of Execution, 
suited only to small pictures, an empiric regulation 
has been set up by some artists, to represent the tex- 
tures ofall objects without any correspondent variation 
of surface in the painting. It is in the Texture 
of the picture that are perceived the control of Taste 
and perfect command of the materials which will 
entitle the Touch to the rank of fine Execution,— 
which, in its legitimate sense, can only result from a 
knowledge of the effect to be produced. The charac- 
teristics of the form are then drawn with decision,— 
the shadows and general tone painted firmly,—and 
the lights touched on exactly in the right place and 
of the right shape ; as may particularly be seen in 
some pictures by Titian and Rubens. 


The test of design, as regards Grouping, Form and 
Touch, must be correctness, implying the expression 
of the meaning intended, under the control of Taste, 
—i.e. with the greatest refinement in Grace and 
Beauty compatible with the full developement of 
character, Among the qualities of Execution next 
to Design,—the medium of a direct appeal to the 
mind,—ranks Chiar-oscuro, or light and shade,—the 
medium of an indirect appeal to the mind, by means 
of what is termed the effect of the picture. 

One of the most important requisites of Chiar- 
oscuro is a quality technically termed Breadth. If 
there be a number of spots, either of light or dark, 
in a picture, or if a statue or a building appear to be 
cut up into a number of small parts, they are said 
to be deficient in Breadth. There is nothing that 
conduces so much to the instantaneous impression 
on the mind, which is the great desideratum in Art, 
as this quality. Nor does it only produce the first 
and striking effect in the work ; but it also produces 
what, in technical language, is termed Repose :—that 
is, it allows the attention to be directed, quietly and 
at leisure, to the higher qualifications and less pro- 
minent beauties; and thereby enables the mind fully 
to appreciate the Art exerted and the real power 
displayed by the artist in the expression of his subject. 
Breadth depends upon a just graduation of the lights 
and shadows in a picture. All lights should have 
some point more brilliant than the rest; and all 
shadows should have some heart, or deepest point, 
from whence they should graduate into the middle 
tint, or general tone of the work. 

Pictures may be generally light, with a few dark 
objects relieved, as in Cuyp: in such cases they should 
not be of uniform darkness, but less dark at the out- 
line than at some inner part. So, on the other hand, 
pictures may be generally dark with a few light objects 
in them, as in Rembrandt : here the light must be 
graduated in each object from some inner part to the 
outline. And, further, it is requisite, in pictures of 
these kinds, that the objects—whether, as in the first 
instance, dark against light, or, asin the second, light 
against dark—should be grouped together, if nearly 
equal in tone; and the intervening spaces between 
these objects in some degree assimilated by light or 
dark; so that the group of light or dark objects shall 
form a mass of light or shadow, in which there should 
be a nucleus of brilliancy or a heart of depth. Or 
one of the objects must decidedly predominate in 
light or dark,—and the others must differ in quantity, 
as well asin degree, of light or darkness. Otherwise, 
a spottiness will result, and the picture will be defi- 
cient in Breadth, and will want Repose. 

Breadth in Sculpture and in Architecture is equally 
requisite, and is produced in the same manner: the 
details of a statue, group, or building must be kept 
subordinate to the effect of the whole. In Sculpture, 
the markings of the muscles must not be so defined 
as to interfere with the unity of the trunk or limbs. 
In a group, the vacuities between the figures should 
not be so apparent as to disunite what ought to be a 
connected whole. And in a building, the openings, 
whether windows or doors, porticoes or the projection 
of cornices which produce the general effect, should 
have such a variety and gradation as not to divide it 
into small or equal parts. 

But a very important point to be attended to is, 
that flatness should not be confounded with Breadth : 
and, further, as pithily and forcibly observed by 
Fuseli, “ that it were easy to have Breadth if empti- 
ness would give it.” The parts should be there, and 
the general relief preserved ; but in subordination to 
the effect of the whole work, whether of Painting or 
Sculpture. 

Lowest in the qualifications of Art, as being the 
merely decorative part of Execution, is Colour. By 
means of Colour in Painting, as by Rhythm and 
Rhyme in Poetry, the senses are attracted. In 
both cases the qualities may be perverted,—the 
Colour to gaudiness, and the Rhythm and Rhyme 
to jingle and absurdity ; and by neither, unconnected 
with other qualities of Art, can any intellectual im- 
pression be produced. 

It may be alleged, that as the pleasure derived 
from Colour is purely ocular, and has no connexion 
with animal feeling, it should, upon the principles 
hitherto advanced, take rank above Form, in the 
abstract,—the pleasure we derive from which is some- 
times associated with, if not wholly dependent upon, 








animal feelings and desires. But it must bekens= 
mind, that it is as a means of appealing tothe mi : 
in which character alone it can be considered ag i. 
longing to the Fine Arts, that Form is stated to be 
superior to Colour. The want of attention to this 
distinction asto Form in the Fine Arts has led tp the 
revival, under the plausible name of Christian 
of the barbarisms of early painters who were 
to do better. The error is founded upon the false 
assumption that the Classic and other branches of 
Art are only intended to please the eye, but th 
Christian Art requires the exhibition of a mortified 
exterior, to inculcate humility and renunciation of the 
world. It is an utter confusion of the means with 
the end. Christian Art is Art applied to Christi 
es on Art is the same, whether in Scu} 
ainting, or Music, to whatever purpose appli 
end to which it is applied aalns it Obrictan or oat 
Christian Art. Are not the laws of harthony ang 
melody as‘stringent in Christian music as in the mog 
jingling jig? If there be any difference, it is, that 
Christian Art, whether in music or painting, require 
the utmost refinement of the means, and their stricteg, 
appliance to the end, 

The merit of Colour must depend upon its trath 
or correctness, in combination with harmonious gr. 
rangement. But as in nature it varies with the light 
under which the object is seen, there are many yar. 
eties of Colour, which are equally true or correct, and 
yet totally opposite to each other in what is termed 
Tone: such as the warm tone of Both, the silyery 
tone of Ostade, the grey tone of Ruysdael,—and 
as is implied in the general meaning of Tone, ag 
opposed to rawness or crudity of Colour, which isthe 
absence of Tone. It should, however, be o! 
that there are certain tones of Colour which are 
pleasing to the eye, without any reference to meaning; 
and when found in a picture, though they may be 
made use of in direct opposition to propriety, it is 
conventionally decided by artists that they are entitled 
to be considered as Fine Colour. Sir Joshua Rey. 
nolds mentions a Moonlight Scene, painted by Rubens, 
which was so rich and glowing in colour that, if the 
stars had been omitted, it would have passed very 
well fora sunset. And there are still more particular 
instances in which objects are represented as they 
could appear only under the influence of coloured 
blinds or glasses. 

On this point it must be said, that if there be any 
just principle in the test hitherto made use of, viz, 
the degree of intellectuality displayed in Art,—and 
if the Fine Arts be more than a mere toy to please 
the senses—an ornament or decoration—then, this 
Conventional Tone of Colour can take no rank asa 
part of them. If the Tones which are desired can 
be found in Nature, let the subject be chosen in 
which they can appropriately be displayed ; and if 
any artificial means be required to produce such 
Tones in Nature, then let the picture show that the 
objects are represented under such artificial influences 
The only judgment that can be passed upon Colour, 
beyond that of its individual truth and correctness, 
is as to its congruity with the mental impression ine 
tended and as to its harmonic arrangement. 

Serious and pathetic scenes are ill suited by gorgeous 
and brilliant Colouring. Gay and joyous subjects 
will lose effect if represented in subdued or gloomy 
Tones. With regard to the harmonic arrangement, 
it is scarcely possible to fix any rule or standard. So 
long as the Colour be neither glaringly fierce nor 
violently contrasted, and do not interfere with the 
mental impression intended, it will be difficult to 
find a solid objection to any that is not positively 
disagreeable. ; 

The highest style of Execution is that in which 
the most perfect command of all the means, Design, 
Chiar-oscuro, and Colour, is evident,—while they stil 
remain subservient to the impression arrived at: i 
which the design is characteristic, rather than strall- 
ing after universal beauty; the Touch adapted to 
the intention, and possessing the freedom of confie 
dence; theChiar-oscuro appearing inartificial; and the 
Colour is natural, unostentatious, and produced with 
facility. The whole, then, seems to be the result of 
little or no labour, and supersedes all idea of difi- 
culty. This is Execution, in combination with the 
organ of Invention, and under the control of Taste-— 
of which examples may be found in Titian, Giorgione, 
Tintoretto, Rubens, &c, 
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The next style of Execution is that in which 


‘te care is visible; and which is adapted to 
aking pleasing pictures without any particular 
i ary) this kind, nu it are to 
found in the Dutch and Flemish schools; where 





be 


the imitation of the objects, the Touch, Tone of 
and Chiar-oscuro are so true to Nature under 
le circumstances, that, in the mind of capable 
judges, it is a subject of regret that they are not em- 
ployed to set off an object of more intellectual and 
refined character than an old wornan peeling turnips, 
ora white horse without a particle of fine form about 


? 


ene lowest style of Execution is that in which the 
impression, oF representation, intended is the result 
of many and evident alterations; and appears to be 
plundered out, or attained by a lucky chance, 
yther than by any knowledge in the artist. Execu- 
tion in this feeble state can scarcely ever evince any 
Taste,—for it requires all the practitioner's attention 
to avoid errors; and it must be wholly destitute of 
Invention. It is too common, however, in the present 
day, from the erroneous course of education adopted, 
of teaching the hand to execute before the mind is 
instructed to perceive. 

Inapplying the foregoing principles tothe judgment 
of works of Art, the province of Criticism is, first, to 
decide whether any impression be produced ; next, 
whether the impression be that intended by the artist; 
then, whether the intention of the artist was correct; 
and, lastly, whether he has employed the best means 
of expressing it in the best manner—that is, so as to 
tend to the utmost refinement which the subject will 
admit. Unless some impression be excited, the work is 
worthless as a production of Fine Art: it has no In- 
vention. Unless that impression be the impression 
intended by the artist, the merit will be the result of 
accident, and of little credit to the producer: it is 
defective in Invention. Unless the intention of the 
artist was correct,—that is, true in character with the 
subject chosen,—the legitimate object of the Fine 
Arts is sacrificed to the sensual gratification of the 
eye: it is defective in Taste as regards Invention. 
And, unless the best means be used to express it in 
the best manner, it will be defective in Taste, both as 
regards Invention and Execution: for a part of In- 
vention is to adapt the Execution, including Design, 
Chiar-oscuro, and Colour, to the most perfect ex- 
pression of the subject. 

The test of the artist’s intention is essential: for it 
may so happen that he may have intended merely to 
make something pleasing, without any reference to the 
just character of his subject ;—ez. gr., in representing 
a Minerva or a Juno, his sole endeavour may have been 
tomake her as lovely as a Venus-should be. In such 
case, the perfect success of his endeavour would bea 
failure, as regards the conveying of the impression 
which ought to have been intended, namely,—the 
character of a Juno or a Minerva,—and he would only 
have achieved a Venus in masquerade. On first con- 
sideration, it may appear hyper-critical to complain 
of the production of anything beautiful, however 
deficient it may be in character as regards the name 
assigned to it. But, in reality, there is more in the 
objection than is immediately evident. We are never 
tired of the forms of Nature. She is never mannered. 
Small as may be the varieties, her productions are 
ever varied. And if, as alleged by some persons, 
she always aims at producing Beauty, our notions of 
Beauty must be much more limited than hers. But 
over even those productions which are commonly 
considered the farthest from Beauty, there is a charm 
frequently thrown by Character, which, when re- 
peated by Art, is greatly enhanced; and, with many 
observers, not only supplies the deficiency, but is 
actually preferred to Beauty. It is, therefore, indis- 
putable that Man, with ideas of Beauty more limited 
than those of Nature,—with Invention, which, it may 
be said, is but a compilation from Nature,—if he aim 
only at beauty or prettiness, must soon exhaust his 
stere, and repetition or mannerism must result. But 
on the other hand, if Character be strictly attended 
0, a new charm, quite equal in power and infinitely 
unlimited in variety, is added to the treasury of the 
Fine Arts; and they are elevated above a mere grati- 
fication of the eye, to become a principal source of 
refining the feelings and the mind. 

It may be true that perfect Beauty would be a 
most delightful thing to contemplate; and that to 





represent it may be one of the most difficult attain- 
ments of Art,—and this the circumstance of no one 
production being faultless may be supposed to prove. 
But it is rather in the want of a definition of what 
is perfect Beauty that the difficulty consists, than 
in the want of power of representation ;—a deficiency 
in Science rather than a difficulty in Art. And 
perhaps the reason of the non-existence of any pro- 
duction representing perfect Beauty may be, that, in 
every instance of high excellence now existing, some 
attempt at Character has been made; and it is in 
the combination of Character with Beauty that the 
real difficulty and the highest merit in Art consist. 
This is a difficulty in the sciences of Painting and 
Sculpture. The science or knowledge of Character 
is not to be acquired without a close study of Nature, 
under her various aspects and in her varioussituations: 
and the attempt to represent what is imperfectly 
understood is fatal to those powers of Art, which are 
otherwise fully competent to the representation of as 
much Beauty and Character as the artist can con- 
ceive and intend. 
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PINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION.—ANCIENT MASTERS. 

Tuart which would consecrate, by itself, a Temple 
of Art — Titian’s *Cornaro Family’ — adorns the 
middle saloon of the British Institution. We suppose 
it was suspended here in order to raise the reputation 
of a room which, from its landing-place look, is often- 
times filled with comparative, indeed sometimes 
with positive, rubbish. Albeit the throne-room, and 
the most dominating position there, might seem best 
suited to such a pre-eminent picture, yet let us recol- 
lect it makes a throne of the lowliest situation as- 
signed it, and so renders the stair-head, this season, 
the principal state apartment. For the Hanging 
Committee's credit, we could wish it had not been 
deposited thus, like Polonius’s corpse, “ in the lobby,” 
where, of a truth, the admirer must perforce “ nose 
it,” as he can scarcely get a good nose-length away 
from it, unless he passes the great gulf that divides 
the floor, and then he gets out of convenient eyeshot 
altogether, if critical inspection be his object. Ne- 
vertheless, we are informed it has no need of any 
Machiavelian stratagem to keep close observers at a 
distance, or bring them too much under it, which 
its odd location does, we acknowledge, suggest: the 
authorities tell us its condition is sound, its blemishes 
few, its beauties unfaded. The little birds had 
told us a different tale! We cannot recollect what 
they pipillated, nor even what a huge horned-owl, the 
Sir Oracle of his tribe, snorted into our ear very 
sagaciously about it. Feeling ourselves shut off 
from commodious approach by the cast-iron rails 
before it, as if by a chevaux-de-frise, we shall hazard 
but a general opinion, befitting prudent and modest 
amateurs, upon its state: large, though unimportant, 
portions seem repaired and repainted ; certain lights 
retouched ; the surface has not been scoured, only 
over-cleaned ; and, altogether, Titian’s far-famed 
portrait piece stands like an ancient, well-built 
Italian edifice; a kind of solid ruin, partially dila- 
pidated, a trifle declined, a good deal bepatched, 
better assured from its massiveness and native strength 
against the siege of time and storm of accident, than 
many a modern fabric which is more adapted to give 
a shock than to bear one. The grand forms of the 
Cornaro Family will, at all events, long survive. We 
have ventured a guess that the colour has suffered, 
because some degree of harshness in its effect ex- 
emplifies, it strikes us, an ignorant practice com- 
mon among restorers, who clean off the oleagi- 
nous epidermis of a picture put on by the painter 
himself as its last perfection: their vulgar taste 
makes them conceit they have given the victim- 
work a look of being fresh from the original easel, 
when it comes raw from their shopboard. That 
Titian’s work must have been thus flayed on their 
picture-shambles, is demonstrated by the re-appear- 
ance of a head which he had covered over and eon- 


|.“ head and hands.” 





cealed with a cuticle of pigment, now peeled away ; 
for though its outlines are faint till once observed, 
they hurt the observer's eye ever after, and were 
certainly not meant to be visible or discoverable at 
all. This portrait-piece comprises four generations 
of the noble Venetian Cornari, worshippers you 
and year-stricken, who kneel, bend, stand and sit 
around an altar, which the cross between lighted 
tapers adorns beneath the open sky. A graduated 
devotion, down almost to indifference, distinguishes 
the four ages of mind as well as appropriate form 
does those of body. Tradition, imagination, or idle 
talk connects the picture with Ludovico Cornaro, 
whose well-known Abstinent System, and long life 
in consequence or sequence thereof, countenances the 
idea,—perhaps suggested it. General thankfulness 
should be felt towards its gracious proprietor for 
according the publica view of such a highly-tendered 
possession ; the Directors should feel particular gra- 
titude for a loan that ennobles their otherwise 

ish Exhibition ; and we ourselves make all due ace 
knowledgments for our hint, thrown out last year, 
having been listened to, and our demand upon 
the liberality of Sion House so soon honoured. 
Fain would we see a like spirit evinced by certain 
proprietors of richer collections; but these, while 
they cart off to the British Institution their picture- 
rubbish with generous readiness, lend out their jewels 
of Art in scantiest measure, and often hide them 
from the people's profane gaze altogether. What a 
hoard of pictorial treasure Grosvenor House immures! 
Whata Harpagon of lordly collectors wasits late owner! 
—how few of its splendid masterpieces did he ever let 
forth as far as Pall-Mall? The magnificent Rubenses, 
the grand Salvators, the Claudes, the Cuyps, the 
Rembrandts, &c. &c.? They were immoveable 
moveables—as much fixtures virtually as the walls 
themselves from which they hung looser than the cob- 
webs that might have covered them, for any glimpse 
the public could obtain of their beauties. Yet the 
British Institution boasted him among its Governors ! 
O si sic omnes !—Alas, if we may dog-latinize it a 
little farther, Sunt sic plures ! 

The present Marquis of Westminster contributes 
two pictures. Both are very good, but even the 
more remarkable one, dilettantes would call a mere 
This is a portrait of ‘Salvator 
Rosa,’ by himself. It has a fine"poetic air about it, 
the air of a Salvator crowned at the Capitol; and, 
perhaps, he was self-crowned there in imagination when 
he painted the work. His look, however, is not the 
heavenward gaze of a rhapsodist prepared to utter 
Corinne-like declamations upon the fallen sublimities 
of the forum: it is turned with a sombre, somewhat 
indignant regard over his shoulder, as if he were 
meditating his Satires. This portrait seems intended 
to give the finest version possible of what common 
parlance entitles a “ brown study ;” expression, com- 
plexion, the secluded cell itself and its details, all 
have the deepest tone which may realize that beau- 
ideal, yet the gloom counterfeits a light, a softened 
radiance which makes even thoughtlessness think 
contemplation neither dull nor disagreeable. Pore 
trait of * Berghem the Painter,’ by Rembrandt: less 
poetic than its companion in character and colour, 
though better coloured, technically speaking. It is 
in the artist's purer style, therefore a little hard, 
Two other portraits by him are— Rembrandt,’ a bust, 
wrinkled and rude-featured to obtain the “pic- 
turesque,” purpled-nosed, too, (seldom a picturesque 
qualification), nevertheless very well executed—and 
‘Cornelius van Hooft, the Dutch translator of Homer,’ 
a large, slight, late work, when Van Rhyn’s pictures 
were often sketches, and not finished sketches either. 

* Adrian Pareja,’ Captain-General of the Spanish 
Armada, by Velasquez. This stands beside ‘Thomas 
Wentworth, Earl of Strafford,’ by Vandyck, and 
provokes comparison therewith. It has more cha- 
racter, as the phrase is, because more strongly 
and coarsely featured: yet even to judge from 
the pictures, we should doubt if Don Adrian 
could have fulfilled any state-office better than 
Strafford, save and except that of the law’s 
last executioner, for which his ferocious aspect 
indicates admirable fitness. “ How Spanish !” the 
spectator cries, at sight of his proud mien and tor- 
yous morose expression. How like a captain-general 
of a Spanish-American Armada! we add; and such 
ae was,—his tanned complexion bespeaking he broad- 
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sea brunt of the sun, long borne; his despotic air, the 
ad libitum commander; his bloodless hue, the want 
of those “ ruddy drops” that warm the heart towards 
our fellow-creatures—a hue so often found associated 
with an unremorseful nature; and every trait pro 
nouncing him a worthy brother of the Conquerors 


who made the New World an aceldama and a Gol- 
gotha, almost a desert, and altogether an abomina- 
tion. But Velasquez designed to portray no lieute- 
nant of Moloch, nor does he ; it is inference fills up 
the vivid picture of a human bloodhound from the 
few data he has furnished, and the historical cha- 
racteristics of the Philippian era in Spain, when 
great cutthroats were called great captains, and often- 
times thought the repute of mere truculence was true 
renown. Don Adrian evidently parades his fierce- 
ness,—the painter exhibits a spirit of touch that ap- 
proaches fierceness too. He died the same year his 
work is dated: it may not have the regulated reck- 
lessness of his earlier performances, but its very rough 
handling perhaps harmonizes better with its subject, 
and lends the titled Bravo all aid to show forth his un- 
tameable character. ‘Strafford’ announces himself 
the noble cavalier: he caresses a large dog, an apt 
symbol of the Irish made docile under his hand,— 
suggestive, at least, of his own humane disposition, 
yea gentle, if yielded to. But such are the men 
who by force of mind can exercise dangerous rule 
over civil communities, while your Don Adrians can 
only by strength of arm extirpate savages. Van- 
dyck’s elegant pencil-work, quite in accord with his 
subject, in contrast diametrical with Velasquez’s 
treatment, must be granted as superior to it as 
Wentworth’s genius to Pareja’s, Another Vandyck, 
‘Sir Kenelm Digby,’ painters would prefer beyond 
both these pictures, because it exhibits more of their 
peculiar art. It has suffered, but retains much to 
please amateurs also. The broad-fronted, soft-fea- 
tured, sanguine portrait, well represents our gallant 
Alchemist, self-confident, credulous, and imagina- 
tive, whose search after the philosopher’s stone, and 
discovery of sympathetic powders, did him equal 
credit, his hurt fortune and his wounded friends 
equal service. Our favourite of the Vandycks here, 
however, is ‘ Queen Henrietta,’ most sweet, and 
graceful, and august ;—yes, “the Queen’s Ma- 
jestie,” that’s the very phrase for it! Such a 
beautiful royal creature makes us imagine we could 
spill our life-blood to spare her the scratch of a pin; 
yet who amongst all palace-born, sovereign beauties, 
victims of adversity, samples of the strangest vicissi- 
tudes, ever created less durable interest about her 
than the daughter of a murdered king, the widow of 
a “martyred” one, Henrietta Maria? Johanna of 
Naples has still her champions: none prick forth 
in the cause of our pure-handed, gentle-minded 
Bourbon Queen—praises are reserved for her portrait. 
Wherefore this unchivalrous indifference ? Why she 
was nothing else but a beautiful portrait! Maugre 
what the episcopal court-parasite, Bossuet, may 
allege, she had little heart, and posterity has little 
towards her. Vandyck gives us a clearer idea of the 
truth when he thus depicts her accompanied by 
the chief objects of a fine lady’s affections—her 
monkey and her dwarf. His elegant style is no- 
where seen to a more characteristic degree: Jeffrey 
Hudson becomes a prince-like boy, even Pug looks 
a congenial body into which the soul of some“ person 
of quality” must have transmigrated: and as for 
Henrietta, the painter could scarcely have touched 
her sacred self with a carefuller hand than felt its 
delicate way over her semblance, ‘James Stuart, 
Duke of Richmond’ and the ‘ Marquess of Newcastle’ 
are in Vandyck’s laier, thinnish manner. Another 
Velasquez too, we shall not pass unmentioned— 
‘Philip the IVth’"—a duplicate or quadruplicate of 
which we have often noticed. 

‘Cosmo the First, by Tintoretto. The Tuscan 
Grand Duke is a young man, too sinister-looking to 
be an idiot, and evidently too self-willed to be a weak 
character. Without these saving defects, his portrait 
would make us despise him; because moral power, 
however immoral, cannot merit utter contempt, 
though it may utter aversion. Marvellous art alone 
could give so much disagreeableness an attractive 
gloss: yet we think this work better painted than 
ee hands are both ill-drawn and man- 
nered, 


‘Tasso,’ by Bassan. A rich deep-toned mellow- 


ness of colour gives it more the air of a poetical 
than biographical picture, even were the likeness as 
authentic as it seems fanciful. The transparent 
green background has that splendid sombreness from 
which Venetian paintings derive such a dignified 
effect: their very blank spaces and inanimate details 
have a “ senatorial” gravity about them. 


‘Martin Luther,’ by Pordenone, we suspect, is a 
double misnomer. P, Lycinit upon it proves it, at 
least, no Pordenone, whose Christian name was 
Giovanni-Antonio. Neither can we recognize the 
coarse but intellectual features of the Great Reformer 
in the piggish countenance of this barbecued hog 
ecclesiastic, whose skin appears less tanned than 
toasted. We should conjecture him some monkish 
musician: his eye glistens with relish for sty enjoy- 
ments—the choral stave half-grunted half-snored 
after the trough well nuzzled, and the wash guzzled 
to the dregs. Perhaps he may have been a far-famed 
vicar-choral of those days, or maestro di cappella. 


‘Gerard Dow,’ by Gerard Dow. An admirable 
contrast to the Titian opposite. There all grandeur, 
here all minuteness; there perfect freedom, here 
perfect finish ; richest splendour, warmest colouring, 
spread upon that wall, a cool little pale cabinet gem 
stuck upon this. An humble Dutch craftsman also 
in his crib, facing an aristocratic family beneath 
heaven's own dome, as if no temple made with 
hands were wide enough for their Persian-like wor- 
shipping. Many persons will think the Dow ba- 
lances the Titian, as a small weight often does a 
large one when of solider material. Such a point is 
not argufiable: Dow’s portrait we admit a chef- 
d’eeuvre of its kind. Remark his cavalier costume,— 
and the beer-barrel on tap beside him! Indeed the 
whole composition presents a sort of Dutch concert: 
its details are wilful diseords: elegance and rudeness, 
luxuries and deficiencies, noble and mean, romantic 
and most prosaic objects mingle together. Yet 
touch and tint and tone harmonize them eventually 
—the dull pewter flagon reflects the brilliant amber- 
coloured fiddle, the pipe (not a pastoral one) the 
book of sonnets, and the earthen crock the astrono- 
mer’s globe.—Amidst this strange accumulation of 
sensual and intellectual furniture (vellum quartos 
and silver-clasped folios abound), we miss every pe- 
Lculiar symbol and sign of the painter’s profession : 
neither palette, pencil, picture (except in the illus- 
trated book), nor easel,_not even a gallipot makes 
its appearance! Was Dow ashamed of what im- 
mortalized him, or does the portrait represent an- 
other person, or, resembling himself, is it yet given 
as the mere human figure of a fancy-piece—the 
Amateur of music and literature ? 


‘Samuel Pepys,’ by Vandervelde, and ‘ Hanneman,’ 
by Hanneman, are the only other portraits worth 
mention by Ancient Masters, so to distinguish 
them from Antique and Modern-ancient. Of the 
last division, still fewer fine specimens decorate the 
saloons of an Institution which calls itself art-pro- 
motive and taste-educative, &c., par excellence. Where 
be all the sweet-faced, sleepy-eyed Lelys, with their 
sidelong looks of love and their alabaster bosoms, 
the little blind God’s soft but elastic pillow? Where 
be the rival Knellers? Our three forlorn saloons 
echo—* Where?” The best Lely is, perhaps, * Bar- 
bara, Duchess of Cleveland,’ if it were visible: ‘ Sir 
William Temple,’ and * Heneage Finch,’ and * Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon,’ have a minimum of merit. 
Two portraits, besides, of a Heneage Finch, chief 
counsel for the Seven Bishops and Earl of Aylesford, 
one by Dahl, the second by Anonymous, wear a satur- 
nine expression that seems to justify Swift’s ink- 
painted portrait of brother “ DismaL” :— 

Then shall the tall, black Daventry bird 

Speak against peace right many a word, 

And some shall admire his conynge wit, 

For many good groats his tongue sha’! slit ' 

Winpsor Prorukcy. 

A following couplet cost the Satirist a bishopric. 
‘Antony Ashley Cooper, Eurl of Shaftesbury,’ by 
Kneller, presents a gentlemanlike personage, with a 
mild, grave face, neither indicative of furious passions 
nor vigorous mental powers — of craft nor of Achi- 
tophel daringness. He is in armour, but the chan- 
cellor’s insignia lie before him,—a relic of those iron 
times when civil-officers were often soldiers, too, and 
even bishops approved themselves of the Church- 
militant after a most secularinterpretation. ‘ Dryden’ 











exemplifies better the same painter's i “ 
sertion of vacant and fantastic idealism for 
nature ; also his ‘ Dr. Thomas Burnett,’ which 
sesses much quiet nobleness, innate to a 
mind and conscious rectitude. * Pope,’ 

is more characteristic than his ‘ Addison’; 
there may be some parts pretty well painted 
the latter, whilst a coat of thick pallid mud 

the pencil that daubed the former, and would 
deadened into cold clay any less vivid and spiritual 
physiognomy. ‘Laud,’ by Dobson, ill enough dong. 
so ill as to make us think the picture a copy ; neve. 
theless, it paints the earnest little soul of the arch. 
combatant for copes and surplices in his eyes ang all 
his blood-shot features. ‘Jane Lane,’ the saviour 
of Charles II. at Boscobel, likewise by Dobson, hag 
little merit of execution, but a very sweet ¢ 
sion, and no less character than that ascribed te 
most women. Query: may not the mono’ 
style of female portraits when our Twit'nam satirig 
lived have suggested this ungallant sarcasm? ¢ gip 
Theodore de Mayerne’ shows what Dobson eoulg 
produce, despite of an intractable subject : here ig 
strong individualism and skilful workmanship wher 
obesity fills up almost all distinctive traits, ang 
makes the pencil itself slip over the mimic surfgees 
without due attention. 

Our next notice, which shall be our last, will jn. 
clude the Jate ancient masters, if we must adopt the 
solecism, and the earliest now exhibited at the 
British Institution. 




























MR. B. R. HAYDON, 

Benjamin Robert Haydon, forty years a wanderer 
in the wilderness of high Art, fell by his own hand, 
in his own painting-room, on Monday last. Hig 
health is said to have been good, but his mind had 
been unsettled for some time past ; and his i 
affairs, from the failure of his recent exhibition, very 
much embarrassed, Something was done, it appears, 
to relieve the pressing nature of his necessities, ag 
soon as they were known; and the generous aid 
afforded by Sir Robert Peel (and at such a time) 
will be remembered, to his honour, whenever the his 
tory of Mr. Haydon’s life is written at any length, 
or the Calamities of Artists shall be taken as a subject 
for some later D’Israeli to describe. 

Mr. Haydon was born on the 26th January, 1786, 
at Plymouth,—where his father was a bookseller of 
good reputation. He was educated at Plymouth 
Grammar School ; and afterwards removed to Plymp- 
ton, where his education was completed in the same 
grammar school in which Sir Joshua Reynolds ac- 
quired all the scholastic knowledge he ever received, 
Haydon, in after-life, was fond of referring to this 
circumstance ; nor unwilling, indeed, to have it said, 
that his father, who drew a little himself, had given 
him the Scriptural name in the thougnt that, 
Plympton had sent a Sir Joshua into the world, Ply- 
mouth might send her Sir Benjamin, to follow. 

The boy evinced a love for Art ata very early period; 
and is said to have exhibited his first fondness for his 
calling on the occasion of a print which the servant 
had given him, to keep him quiet. Thus early initi- 
ated, he found materials for his purpose in his father's 
house. He drew, read, and resolved ; and, Reynolds's 
‘ Discourses’ attracting his attention, he became, be 
fore he was eighteen years of age, an enthusiast in 
high Art, whose first word was Raphael, and his 
second, Michael Angelo. 

Thus irrecoverably a painter, he left for London, 
on the 14th of May, 1804; and entered his name as 
a student of the Royal Academy. His skill and 
attention were soon noticed. Prince Hoare intro 
duced him to Fuseliman introduction which had 
something to do, perhaps, with the after errors and 
eccentricities of his character and style. Fuseli 
was fearless and outspoken—and Haydon became the 
same ; Fuseli in painting was violent in action and 
exaggerated in expression—and Haydon was, at once, 
his admiring imitator. Thus injuriously misled, he 
never recovered from the false worship of his early 
faith ; but, through the whole course of a long and 
active career, mistook Fuseli’s exaggeration of attl- 
tudeand drawing for the tranquil grandeur of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael. ; 

He was in his twenty-first year, when he sent, @ 
1807, his first work to the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion. The title alone will show the daring of the 
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‘ h and Mary resting} with our Saviour, 
_ Day's Journey on the road to Egypt.’ 
jus Hope became the purchaser; and thus 
on by the reputation acquired by his first 
work, he stripped for a greater effort, and lay by for 
ear to vindicate the predilection of his friends. 
ae was his next work, his ‘ Dentatus,’ an unworthy 
effort at such a time. The story was well told—the 
drawing, in parts, —and Lord Mulgrave (a 
ofthe Arts) had bought it while it was as yet 
raw upon thepainter’seasel. He had every reason to 
look for a good position from the Committee of 1809 
__to whose judgment he had intrusted it for exhibi- 
tion; and, through the interposition of Fuseli, he 
would appear to have obtained it for a time. “ By 
sete,” he writes, “ the picture was hung in the great 
room, in Mr. Fuseli’s presence. The Committee pro- 
mised Mr. Fuseli it should remain there. He went 
out of town ; and in the interval they re-voted, took 
the picturedown and placed it where there was then no 
window. By this conduct my prospects were blighted 
for the time ; and it was not till I sent the same pic- 
ture, the year after, to the British Institution, where 
itwas hung at the head of the room, and got the great 
prize, that I regained the confidence of Lord Mul- 
ye.” This has the air of ill-treatment—but hear 
what follows: “I then put my name down for an 
Associate, and was refused; and coming in contact 
with the Academicians, I perceived a fear of his- 
torical painting.” This may, perhaps, excite a smile. 
But Haydon had reason to complain—though hiscom- 
plaints went (as all who knew him can readily com- 
prehend,) to an unreasonable length. He indulged 
inno measured terms ; and wherever his voice could 
reach or his printed invec‘ives extend, his sufferings 
were before men. The portrait painters were said to 
be in league against the Majesty of high Art ; and 
Phillips and Shee and others (he accuses them by 
name) to be afraid of giving his ‘ Dentatus’ a good 
ition, lest historical painting, in the person of Mr. 
Haydon, should usurp the position which individual 
vanity has always given, and will continue to give, 
to the Lelys and. Knellers of the day. 

From this time forth, Mr. Haydon put his back to 
the wall, like his own ‘ Dentatus’; and fought against 
the forty Academicians with partial success, and 
against adversity, the enemy which overthrew him 
—poor fellow !—at the last. His ardent character 
and skill in his art obtained for him many friends. 
Wilkie was always on his way to see Haydon, or 
Haydon on his way to call on Wilkie. Never were 
men so much together who were so totally unlike: 
—Wilkie all caution, circumspection and deference ; 
Haydon all incaution, obstinacy and pride. Men 
wondered, at the time, wherein the fascination could 
consist ; but the friendship went on—though Wilkie 
was in and with the Academy, and Haydon was out 
of the Academy and against it. Wilke went with 
Haydon to Devonshire, in 1809,—and Haydon went 
with Wilkie to Paris, in 1814. Their friendship, 
however, was of too contradictory a character not to 
be disturbed. Haydon fell into difficulties, and 
Wilkie stepped forward to assist him. Haydon thought 
he might have done a great deal more, and Wilkie 
thought he had done too much. An upbraiding 
letter from Haydon was the. consequence,—and 
then, the friendship ended in a mutual indifference. 
Ten thousand pities is it, to our thinking, that 
Haydon should have written anything—and that, too, 
in his last book—injurious to the reputation of an 
early friend! But this, unfortunately, he has done, 
—and, worse still, stepped out of his way to do it. 

Thus hostile to the Academy, and not without 
cause, Mr. Haydon resolved thenceforth to rely upon 

native vigour of his own genius, and see what 
he could accomplish without the Academy. Hesoon 
found friends. Sir George Beaumont gave him a 
commission for a subject from ‘*Macbeth;’ his 
‘Judgment of Solomon’ was bought by Sir William 
Elford and Mr. Tingcomb, for 7002. ; his ‘Alexander 
returning in triumph after having vanquished Buce- 
phalus’ found a purchaser, at 500 guineas, in the Earl 
of Egremont ; and his * Venus and Anchises’ was 
Some for 200 guineas, by Lord De Tabley. 

hed with success, he again sought the notice of 


the Academy ; renewed his application for admission 
‘oits honours—and stood, without a single vote in his 


‘vour, in two successive elections. He now grew 
it. “For twenty-one years,” he says, writing 





of the Members of the Royal Academy, “there has 
not been an affection they have not lacerated—an 
ambition they have not thwarted—a hope they have 
not blasted—a calumny they have not propagated—a 
friendship they have not chilled—or a disposition to 
employ me they have not tampered with.” There is 
no reading expressions like these (so earnest in their 
grief) without asking if something might not be done 
to simplify the rules of the Royal Academy, and 
make the mode of admission into its ranks and pri- 
vileges less irksome to proud and sensitive spirits 
than it has hitherto been, and still continues to be. 


The reputation of Mr. Haydon, at this time, drew 
around him a variety of artists—young, daring, and 
disaffected. He could teach them much,—he could 
unsettle them a good deal more. Among the most 
distinguished were the three Landseers (Edwin, 
Charles, and Thomas), Harvey the designer, Maclise, 
and Cope. “I understand,” he says, “that Edwin 
Landseer denies his obligations, I used to deny 
mine to Fuseli,— these are the presumptions of 
youth.” He was, at length, outstripped by many 
whom his own genius had brought about him; and 
has been heard to exclaim, in allusion to the success 
of Cope and Maclise, and his own ill fortune, in the 
recent cartoon competitions at Westminster Hall :— 

That eagle’s fate and mine are one, 
Which, on the shaft that made him die, 
Espied a feather of his own, 
Wherewith he wont to soar so high. 
But his complaints, at this time, were very unrea- 
sonable ; for his two cartoons—‘ The Curse’ and 
Edward the Black Prince’—were poor productions, 
unworthy of the noise he made about them, and, 
worse still, unworthy of himself. 

His next great work (for this allusion to the car- 
toons has thrown us out of the chronological order 
of his labours) was the picture of ‘ Christ’s Entry into 
Jerusalem,’—begun in 1814, and shown to the public, 
for the first time, in 1820, in an exhibition of his 
own in Bond-street. He was proud of this picture, 
—and perhaps with reason; though the circumstance 
of its remaining upon his hands may have inspired 
his spoken predilections in its favour. He re-exhi- 
bited it in 1829,-and with some pomp of descrip- 
tion in the catalogue. “It has not been nursed,” he 
says, “in warm galleries and fine lights; but has 
been lying about in dust and darkness, in cellars and 
warehouses, for eight years: and yet every one will 
admit its colouris uninjured and the surface uncracked. 
The reason is, the only vehicle used was fine linseed 
oil, unmixed with any other material ; and no juice 
or varnish of any description has been put on its 
surface. I never varnished but two pictures — 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ and ‘ Dentatus’—and they both 
are cracked.” Three of the heads in this picture 
will attract attention— Wordsworth, Hazlitt, and 
Keats; an odd combination,—but all Haydon’s 
doings differed from those of other people. 

Still undaunted in his pursuits—and with the large 
picture of Christ upon his hands—he began a second, 
* Christ in the Garden,’ and a third in the same high 
walk, called ‘Christ rejected.’ Contests of all kinds 
were welcome to his nature; and he engaged ina 
controversy about the Elgin Marbles— wrote with 
spirit and vehemence—attracted attention, and lost 
friends. Fle now (May 1821) married. New diffi- 
culties beset him ; and people became afraid to em- 
ploy a painter so turbulent in spirit, and so monstrous 
in the size of the canvas he selected for his pictures. 
His debts increasing, he became an inmate, for a 
time, of the King’s Bench Prison. Here, he was a 
witness of the celebrated Mock Election which took 
place there in July, 1827:—and, struck with the 
picturesque character of the scene, he embodied it 
on canvas, and found a purchaser for it, at 500 
guineas, in King George IV. He had friends to 
assist him, at this time; and, once more at ease, he 
began a picture of ‘ Eucles’—a subscription being set 
on foot to take it off his hands by a public raffle. 
Sir Walter Scott interested himself in the subscrip- 
tion; and mentions, in his Diary, that he had sat to 
Haydon for his portrait. “ He is certainly a clever 
fellow,” he says, “ but too enthusiastic,—which dis- 
tress seems to have cured in some degree. His 
wife, a pretty woman, looked happy to see me—and 
that is something. Yet it was very little I could do 
to help them.” 

The success of the ‘ Mock_Election’—the work, he 
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tells us, of four months—justified another attempt in 
the same line ; and he commenced a second picture, 
called * Chairing the Members—a scene from the 
Mock Election.’ This he exhibited at the Bazaar 
in Bond-street, in 1829; and found a purchaser, at 
300 guineas, in Mr. Francis, of Exeter. Another 
picture of the same period was his ‘ Pharaoh dis- 
missing Moses, at the dead of the night, after the 
Passover’—bought, we believe, by Mr. Hunter, an 
East India merchant, for the sum of 500 guineas. 
“T gave, when very young,” he has been heard to 
say, “early indications of a spirit inimical to the 
supremacy of portrait :"——but, his wants increasing, 
with his family, he took to portrait-painting for a 
time, and advertised his price for a whole-length to 
be 150 guineas. People refused to sit, however ; and 
his additions to the portrait branch of his art were 
few or none, 

The Great Banquet at Guildhall, at the passing of 
the Reform Bill, was the next subject of magnitude 
that engaged Mr. Haydon’s attention. He brooded 
over it for a long period of time—and made a sad 
jumble of a scene in itself a jumble. The perspec- 
tive, we remember, was very bad. Another picture 
of the period was his ‘ Napoleon musing at St. 
Helena ;’ of which he painted, we believe, at least 
four copies—one for Sir Robert Peel, a second for 
the Duke of Devonshire, a third for the Duke of 
Sutherland, and the fourth for we forget whom. This 
is a suggestive picture ;—coarse in its execution, but 
well conceived. It has been engraved,—and was 
popular as an engraving; but a second picture of 
the same character, ‘The Duke on the Field of 
Waterloo,’ was a rcompanion. His last works 
were ‘Curtius leaping into the Gulf,—* Uriel and 
Satan,’—and the pictures which formed his recent 
Exhibition at the Egyptian Hall. He had been 
working at a picture of ‘Alfred and the Trial by 
Jury,’ on the morning of his death. 

Haydon’s history is a sad lesson; and,,properly 
told, will be of greater service to artists than his 
pictures can. He,was too much of an enthusiast— 
too haughty—too vain—and too much like poor 
James Barry, to succeed. His treatment of Sir 
George Beaumont was foolish in the extreme. Beau- 
mont had given him a commission fora picture from 
‘Macbeth,’ of a certain size, and for a certain position 
in his room. Haydon, then a young man, accepted 
the commission, with thanks,—and began a picture 
three times the size appointed. Remonstrance was 
ineffectual. Genius knew no fetters—and wonders 
were to be wrought. When the work was done, 
great was Haydon’s astonishment at finding that 
Beaumont was not delighted with him for exceeding 
his commission, and painting a picture for which his 
patron had no room. — But peace to his faults! 
With more of care and less of enthusiasm, he might 
have achieved a reputation less likely to be impaired 
than the fame he fancied he had won from a future 
generation competent to understand the solid prin- 
ciples of his style. Forgotten, however, he cannot 
be. His ‘ Lectures’ will assist in securing his name ; 
and if they are found insufficient, Wordsworth has 
helped him to an immortality :— 

To B. R. Haydon, Esq. 
High is our calling, Friend! Creative Art 
(Whether the instrument of words she use, 
Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues) 
Demands the service of a mind and heart, 
Though sensitive, yet in their weaker part 
Heroically fashioned—to infuse 
Faith in the whispers of the lonely Muse, 
While the whole world seems adverse to desert. 
And oh! when Nature sinks, as oft she may, 
Through long-lived pressure of obscure distress, 
Still to be strenuous for the bright reward, 
And in the soul admit of no decay, 
Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness— 
Great is the glory, for the strife is hard! 





PICTURE SALES. 

Two picture-sales, both insignificant, took place last 
week. Each, however, brought forth a somewhat 
remarkable work ; and what the works were most Te- 
markable for, was the unimportance of their charms in 
the market. One obtained no price equal toits just pre- 
tensions,—the other no price at all! We speak ofa 
Reynolds,anda so-called Rafael. The first, a portrait 
of*Mrs. Robinson,’ from Sir Thomas Lawrence's collec- 
tion,—lovelinessitself,enhanced bythe sweetest mourn- 
fulness of expression, wrought with sufficient skill, if 
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not consummate art, the colouring very attractive, the 
composition quite elegant,—wrung 33 guineas out of 
a tasteful public. A couple of beggar-boy squalidities, 
miscalled Murillos, produced 122 guineas a-piece: 
and a huge hideous *‘ Holy Family,’ palmed upon 
Michael Angelo in virtue of its dislocated limbs, and 
on Daniello di Volterra because ill-coloured, drew 130 

ineas,—no small price for a fire-screen. Some 
Butch cabinet-pieces,sold likewise by Messrs. Forster, 
may be mentioned; but we have seldom either space, 
time, or inclination to descend beneath hundred- 
guinea performances, or thereabouts,—and usually 
leave the stars of lesser magnitude unnoticed, except 
under particular circumstances. A Both‘ Landscape 
and Figures’ brought 90 guineas: if only that its 
archway over a road might remind our country- 
men of a railway bridge, though little resembling 
it, we are amazed it did not bring 900! The said 
archway, thrown across from ruin to ruin, forms a most 
picturesque object; and the sun does its accustomed 
part through it and the whole neighbourhood. A 
© Repose’ by Wouvermans, 130 guineas. This speci- 
men is injured, but full of novelties ; amongst which, 
a negative one—it has no gray horse—makes it 
rather suspicious. Divers angelic forms busy them- 
selves about the Divine Wayfarers: some lead the ass 
to water,—some, on wing, gather top-branch well-sun- 
ned fruits,—some help Joseph, with the prettiest super- 
erogation and officiousness, to plane his simple bit of 
wood: again, two diabolical human boys attempt to 
rob little St. John of his doves; we forget other 
details, as unexpected in so hackneyed a scripture- 
piece. ‘* The Nativity’ by Maas, red and spurious, 
125 guineas. ‘Landscape’ by Paul Potter, large, 
and good for a more obscure artist, 115 guineas. 
£ Virgin and Child,’ with the ‘ original drawing,’ both 
by Raffael, i.e., neither; 65 guineas,—and worth 
double, being tolerable copies after such a master. 
* Virgin and Child, by Albert Diirer, 31. 15s.; worth 
double redoubled, though not a Diirer, but a Flemish 
artist ofthe Memling school.—At Messrs. Christie and 
Manson’s occurred the other sale, which, amongst a 
deal of miscellaneous rubbish offered to view the so- 
called Raffael we first specified. Raffael-price or 
near it, 350 guineas, we are told, was given for it by 
the possessor, and 95 guineas, scarce one fourth, bid 
now by the public: it was therefore bought in. We 
admired it as a beautiful primitive work of the 
Siennese-Peruginesque mixed manner. A graceful 
little light-toned, long-figured, Lilliputian altar-piece 
that would have done Pinturicchio credit: the ‘ Vir- 
gin, Child, and Six Saints,’ constitute its artistic 
ordonnance; thin, but solid impasto, outlines hard, 
forms meagre; onthe whole exquisite, were the exqui- 
siteness only fatherable with any certitude! Fancy 
it Burgundy, only fancy it, and ‘tis worth ten shillings 
a quart,” saith Boniface of his ale; he promulges 
the grand secret of all connoisseurship, yet does not 
knowit. A‘Magdalen’ by Rubens was likewise with- 
drawn; it never should have been put forward under 
such a name:—when Sir Peter Paul painted a loose 
woman (and he seldom painted a strait-laced one) 
she at least had the etherial beauties of his fine pencil- 
work about her—ruddle and cakes of gambouge did 
not proclaimh is Magdalen, thus, Maid of Dishonour to 
the Red Lady of Babylon. A couple of Canaletti 
Venetian views brought 100 guineas each, —or seemed 
to do so; but this sale exhibited such littlegood faith, 
that we consider quotation of prices useless, or worse 
—delusive. Auction-rooms are often scenes of mere 
jockeyship; where the chicane of the turf is improved 
by town practice, and lovers of fine art become de- 
graded into lovers of lowest artifice. 





ORIGIN OF THE FLEUR DE LYS. 
June 26. 

Inyour notice of Newton’s‘ Heraldry’ [ante, p. 603], 
you affirm that the fleur de lys “firstappearson a shield 
on the seal of Louis the Seventh, who died in 1181.” 
This may be true enough of the symbol as an armorial 
or heraldic device,—but as a decoration it appeared at 
least two centuries earlier. The celebrated Byzan- 
tine Psalter of the King’s Library, Paris, (d/SS. 
Grecques, No. 139,) exhibits it more than once. 
One of the miniatures represents David raised upon 
a shield, and crowned by an allegorical personage: 
behind is architecture adorned with rude fleurs de lys. 
Dr. Waagen remarks them, and says they are the 
earliest examples he has ever seen of the old French 





armorial lilies, He does not observe that the flower, 
painted white, occurs again in a subsequent minia- 
ture (No. 12), embellishing the Assyrian Nineveh. 
I should have supposed it the possible germ of our 
Gothie architectural crocket, but in the first-men- 
tioned miniature it seemed to top King David's sceptre 
as well as his palace. Antique sceptres eften end 
with a fleur de lys prong, and hence, perhaps, it was 
transferred to the royal shield. But again, a Frankish 
miniature of the ninth century represents David's 
head covered with the antique Carlovingian crown, 
where this self-same flower bedecks the frame. I 
noted, also, that, in Charlemagne’s Evangelistarium 
(King’s Private Collection), the trees of a conven- 
tional form, behind a figure of Christ, had white lily- 
like flowers, and gold ones, comprised, by triplets, 
within dark-green rounds for foliage. The antique 
pictorial symbol of the Virgin, descendant of David, 
and mother of the Messiah-King, carries on the myth, 
and shows how naturally the flower became appro- 
priated to God’s Anointed. Charlemagne may have 
taken it as a coronal tressure in imitation of Solo- 
mon’s crown, which we are told was fringed with it ; 
and when once the eldest Son of the Church had 
assumed it as his peculiar emblem, other sovereigns 
would of course let him monopolize it, each choosing 
a distinctive cognizance.—N.B. Although it be trace- 
able up to early Roman coins, yet, unless it bore 
a regal and a religious import together, its presence 
here or anywhere else could not weigh in the discus- 
sion: antiquaries might discover the impression of a 
fleur-de-lys on a Babylonian brick, or geologists find 
it on a fossil,_but how would either elucidate the 
origin of the French armorial ‘ lilies’? Quoad hoc, 
what use to remark either phenomenon ? 
FLorpILecivs. 





Fixe Art Gosstr.—The Madrid journals an- 
nounce that the Academy of the Fine Arts in Seville 
has passed a vote for the erection of an obelisk, to 
consecrate the memory of the great Spanish painter, 
Murillo.—From Vienna, it is announced that Mar- 
chesi’s statue of the Emperor Francis IT. has reached 
that capital from Milan:—and from Paris, that a 
monument is about to be erected to the memory of 
Marshal Lobau at Phalsbourg, the native town of 
that eminent soldier. 


The spirit of monumental reparation has spread 
so universally over France, that the government has 
felt called upon to interfere for its direction. “Most 
of our churches,” says the minister, addressing the 
various préfets of departments, “have a monumental 
character of their own, more or less remarkable; and 
in many cases the repairs which have been thought 
necessary have been conducted with such ignorance, 
that the results have been only grievous mutilations, 
I summon your attention to this important point. 
Prevent, by all the means in your power, the intro- 
duction of any corruption into the style of these con- 
structions, or any degradation of the sculptures, by 
the use of plaster or any other ill-imagined mode 
of reparation. If your representations on the sub- 
ject be ill received, address me directly, that I 
may have the character of the works looked into, 
myself, and order their stoppage, if it shall be 
necessary.”,—-We may mention, in this paragraph, 
that an ancient chapel known as the chapel of 
Bermont in the village of Greux near Domremy 
—to which, says the chronicle of the neighbour- 
hood, the heroine of France, Joan of Arc, was 
accustomed to make pilgrimage—has been repaired, 
by its proprietor, in strict accordance with its ancient 
character; and it is in contemplation of the French 
government to adopt it into the family of the formal 
Historical Monuments of France. 


The Committee of Historical Monuments is about, 
likewise, to take under its protection the famous 
mosaic of the ‘ Bellerophon’ found at Autun—one of 
the finest remains of ancient Art, of its kind, existing. 
Valuable anywhere as a work of Art, it is especially 
valuable to France as an historical document and a 
monument of the Gallo-Roman period: and there 
has been, it seems, some danger of its finding its way 
to the foreigner,_as the town of Autun, however 
anxious for its possession, did not think itself rich 
enough to make the acquisition. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MUSICAL UNION.—TUESDAY, June 30. 
the Emperor,’ Haydn.—Sonata in F, Viotin and Piano, Bee gots 
uintett in c 5 ieuxt 4 
ud, Rousselot, and Madame Pleyel. Doors 0; Bry Rul, 
past 3, PEGs: NA See ELLA Dicecten” 
MADEMOISELLE RACHEL.—ST. JAMES’ 
Mr. MITCHELL has the honour to Bann ong Pa REATRE,— 


tragédienne, Mdlle. Rachel, is engaged to give Six Hepes cmineat 





at this Theatre, of popular French Tragedies, i 
Horaces,’ de Corneille; * Phédre,’ de Racine; * Le Cid donee le 


‘Bajazet,’ de Racine; ‘Virginie,’ de Latour ; ‘J ? 

Soumet.’ M. Raphael Felix (of the Theatre Frencais, and pe 

Mdlle. Rachel), is also es, and will perform, for the first ti 4 

—— rooreere Plays age le. ty peubscriptions for the Sif 
‘presentations may arranged at Mr. Mitchell val Li 

33, Old Bond-street. % Soya Library, 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 
M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS D’ETE.—LAST c 
TWO.— PROMENADE ONE SHILLING» BUT 
M. JULLIEN begs most respectfully to state, that, in ¢ 
quence of his numerous provincial engagements, he is compelie] 
to announce the present _as the LAST WEEK BUT TWo op 
7 jin ig sig ot. Jen 
‘or remaining short period, M. Jullien has 
deavour to render the Concerts more than usally bd At 


has made arrangements with the following most distingy; 
gentlemen, who are universally acknowledged as the Tien 
GREATEST VIOLINISTS at this moment existing in By 
to perform during the ensuing week, viz. Mons. VIEUXTEMES 
px SIVORI, and Mons. SAINTON. They will appear ag 
follows, viz.:— 
Monday, June 2%th—A Solo, by Signor SIVORI. 

Tuesday, June 30th—A Solo, by Mons. SAINTON, 

Wednesday, July lst—A Solo, by Mons. VIEUXTEMPS, 

Thursday, July 2nd—A Solo, by Signor SIVORI, 

Friday, July 3rd—A Solo, by Mons. SAINTON. 

Saturday, July 4th—A Solo, by Mons. VLEUXTEMPS, 

It has seldom occurred that three such renowned Artistes hare 

present in the Metropolis at the same moment, and it ig 

most probable that such an occasion may very seldom, or perhaps 
never, again occur ; M. Vieuxtemps having received the a point. 
ment from the Emperor of Russia of Professor to the Académie of 
St. Petersburgh, and Signor Sivori being about to leave England 
for the United States of@imerica. Notwithstanding this extra 
ordinary attraction, M. Jullien begs leave to state that the Con- 
certs will resume their former character, and all those a 
ments be preserved which now, during so many series, have met 
with the liberal patronage of the public. Prices of Admission 
will also be as formerly, viz. :— Dress Circle, 2s, 6d. ; Promenade 
One Shilling; Private Boxes for Four, 10s. 6d, ° 

The Programme for MONDAY, June 29th, will embrace P; 
nini’s celebrated ‘Carnaval de Venise, byj Signor Sivoni.—Herr 
Pischek’s famous Song, the ‘Standard rer,’ performed by M, 
Pxosrerr, on his newly invented Instrument, the Serpent-cleide, 
A Solo on the Cornet-a-Piston, by Herr Kenic, and for the first 
time this Season, * The British Navy Quadrille,’which was played 
during sixty successive Nights last Season, &c. &c. &c, 

VENTILATION.—The Ventilation of the Theatre may now be 
considered perfect, a cool and pure Atmosphere pervading every 
part of the building. ” 

Commence at Eight ; Terminate before Eleven o'Clock. 

The Season will terminate on MONDAY, July 20th, witha 
GRAND BAL MASQUE, 





A GERMAN MONSTER-CONCERT. 
Cologne, June 16. 

Tuanks to railways—in which, among other evi- 
dences of progress, lies our assurance that the “trum- 
pery” and ill-feeling of the Liége Jubilee, and such- 
like celebrations, must prove a phantom pageant— 
it was easy to change the inspiration, and come 
upon a life in Art,—jovial, genial, and full of goodin 
every point of view :—this was the great meeting of 
the German and Flemish associated singers. All 
that we have heard and read of former celebrations 
falls short of the truth. I have hardly ever seen 
these meetings rightly treated, however vehemently 
extolled, by English tourists and virtuosi. It is not 
a case of select music or sensitive performance,—the 
latter, indeed, is rendered impossible by the nature 
of the materials,—so much as of hearty fellowship 
and sympathy: and these were doubly comfortable, 
contrasted with the tone of the Belgian church fet- 
tival, which had lured us across the Channel. 

The Liedertafel meetings of German gentlemen— 
“singing carouses,” they might be called, since plea- 
sure and feasting bear a large part in them—have, 
of late, increased in number. The one at Wii 
burg, in 1845, must have been sufficiently grand and 
gay,—to judge from the accounts which reached Eng- 
land. But this at Cologne “ beats all former beat- 
ings.” Fancy an assemblage of seventeen hundred 
and odd singers, from more than eighty German 
towns: places as distant as Stuttgart, and as little 
important as Halberstadt and Miltenberg on the 
Main,—yielding their representatives: then add to 
these some four hundred and eighty-two voices from 
a score of towns in Belgium,—and an orchestra of 
ninety performers—made up of four flutes, as many 
oboes and bassoons, eight clarionets, two corni de base 
setto, eight horns, eight trumpets, four keyed trum- 
pets, six trombones, one bass tuba, one ophicleide, 
two pairs of drums, twenty-two violoncellos, fourtees 
double-basses, and an organ—and the assemblage 
will be felt as “ rather a responsible matter,” to say 
the least of it. On Saturday, however, it was al 
nounced that some hundreds above the two thow- 
sand three hundred, as above made up, had arri 
and would sing! 
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such old all of the Giirzenich is huge enough to 
admit them without the audience being squeezed ; to 
think of which, in these blazing days, would be ter- 
rific, even to an Englishman—how much more to 
our ease-loving friends of Germany. 

Sundry traits, pleasant torecord, have marked these 
arrivals. The Belgian government gave its squadron 
of five hundred free passage on the railway :—I hear 
that the steam-boat companies were no less liberal. 
Twenty painters came up from Antwerp, as well as M. 
Conscience, the author, and M. Prudent van Duyze, 
the poet and improvisatore. The first detachment of 
the party was received at the railway station by a 
musical guard of honour, a hearty address of welcome, 
and the loving-cup passed round. In answer to 
compliments paid to a second instalment, M. van 
Duyze improvised thanks in verse. Then, the 
Cologne Liedertafel Society broke out into a 
Flemish song by M. Weydn, at an evening meeting 
in the Domhof, A morning performance of 
‘Egmont’ was expressly arranged at the theatre, out 
of compliment to the strangers. The Cathedral 
Committee made a temporary accommodation for 
the enormous party who visited the works, en masse. 
It was pleasant, by the way, to see Herr Zwirner, the 
architect, busy on the stairs of the concert-hall as a 
check-taker! Altogether, the merry-meetings of 
old friends, and the merry-makings of new ones,—the 
crowds of ribbons of every “ shade of opinion,” and 
insignia of every conceivable device, which streamed 
along the streets, gave the pageant a heartiness and 
union, bright enough to make each hoper exclaim, 
with our old concettist,—“* Surely” 

This is the lace of Peace’s coat! 

If one must have symbols, the medal struck in 
honour of the “ Deutsch-Vlaemischer Singerbund’’ 
is best among the best. { 

I never heard music in so odd a locality as the 
Giirzenich Hall,—one of the most peculiar buildings 
of this peculiar town. Without, it wears an almost 
fortified air; from its position commanding the end 
ofa street, and its corner turrets: within it is broad 
and long and low—having a pair of quaintly sculp- 
tured fire-places, such as Haghe would love to draw, 
and supported down the centre by a row of pillars. It 
was decked, as for last Carnival, with a cheap but 
effective style of decoration, in which the Germans 
certainly far exceed us,—brilliantly lit, and, of course, 
hung with garlands; and had indeed a quaint and old- 
world air of nationality clear of affectation, and 
thoroughly befitting a gathering in every way so cha- 
racteristic. The gentlemen were compelled to stand, 
in the orchestra, to economize space. The instruments 
were assembled at the back—with a sub-conductor, 
Herr Kelch, placed so as to act in concert with the 
general director. The organ was in a corner. There 
was no single arrangement, in short, in the least 
like anything we are used to see in England, or even 
in Germany—save at such assemblages ;—for here 
were no amateurs singing great works in chorus, for 
charity, as at the German festivals,—and thusas much 
under bdton discipline as the paid players; buta con- 
gregation met to enjoy their own table-songs, to drink 
Rhine wine and beer, and to parade their bits of ribbon, 
—who had wills of their own, and a most loyal respect 
for their conductor, whom they received with 
flourishes of trumpets and roars of enthusiasm,—not 
overand above willing to be trained, had training 
been possible with an army so immense, and so he- 
terogeneously composed. This was the “ Derby-day” 
—the “regatta”—the “steeple-chase” of the German 
middle class ; and schoolmasters and soldiers, the 
birschen of Bonn and the merchants of Elberfeld, 
were pleasantly and joyously confounded in a mob— 
ifmob that can be called, which was so smiling and 
civil, and so helpful to the stranger that it must have 
been his own fault if he did not feel himself at home 
after the first ten minutes. 

Now, as to the music. The body of tone produced 
was noble. The ear was not aware of the vast 
number of voices in the fortes; but in the mezzo 
piano passages the effect was wonderfully rich and 
impressive; and to those in the street without, the 
oldGiirzenich seemed crammed to bursting with sound 

ut not noise. At the first concert, we had a 
‘Prayer for the Fatherland,’ written expressly for the 
occasion, by Herr Weber, the Cathedral organist ;— 
twoMotetts by Klein, and one by Schneider;—a rather 





flashy and picturesque setting of Goethe's ‘ Meere- 
stille’ by Herr Fischer, of Wiirzburg, which was 
encored violently ;—a short ‘Lied by Rochlitz ;—a 
Hymn by Neithardt;—a new setting of Schiller’s 
* An die Kiinstler,’ written for the occasion by Dr. 
Mendelssohn, also encored, and, indeed, magnificent 
for its purpose, with a close in which the whole 
mass of voices is imposingly displayed ;—lastly, 
the Hymn to Bacchus from the ‘ Antigone’—no bad 
prelude to the drinking-bouts which were to come 
after. These, you will allow, make an attractive 
programme ;—but the second day's meeting was yet 
more interesting. At this, a sort of idyllic contest 
took place among the principal societies. The banner 
of each was successively brought down from the wall, 
and placed before the conductor's desk—with a 
flourish of trumpets. First sang the men of Cologne; 
—then the Flemings, I must say, a rather “ ancient 
and fish-like” ditty,—thirdly the singers of Dusseldorf; 
—next, the Society of Treves, who were accused of 
a Frenchified taste in the selection of their lied ;— 
afterwards, the Elberfelders :—followed by the party 
from Mainz, the city of the Master-Singers, who—as 
in duty and old remembrance bound—* bore away the 
bell.” Their part-singing was unquestionably the 
most musical and highly finished exhibition of the 
meeting. Next to theirs, I liked the song of the 
Carlsriihe choir the best: but the audience preferred 
a lack-a-daisical Spanish canzonet by Reichardt, 
chosen by the Miinster Society. After this had 
been encored, the Crefeld Society did its best ;—and 
the whole was wound up with the well-known 
* Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland ?’ 

sung with spirit enough to wake the dead, and a 
geniality which every European land might have 
echoed without a passing heart-ache of wrath or envy. 
It is impossible, indeed, to conceive so vast a business 
conducted, from first to last, with less jealousy or 
vexation of spirit. To-day, there is to be singing 
and speechifying on the Drachenfels, and a “ modest 
dinner,” afterwards at the Godesberg Bellevue. But 
the “great music,” so to say, of the meeting, was 
over yesterday evening. 

Late in the night, the societies gave Dr. Mendels- 
sohn a serenade with a torch procession—bringing 
him, also, a gold medal commemorative of the 
occasion, with an address exquisitely emblazoned. 
It is difficult to describe these things for the 
English, because difficult to convey any idea of 
the heart which inspires such ceremonies among 
our neighbours, But the pageant, as a pageant 
merely, was one never to be forgotten. The open 
space before the house where Dr. Mendelssohn was 
staying was crowded to repletion with gazers; and 
when the procession approached, it was only to be 
traced by the Chinese lanterns on long wands, show- 
ing light, but giving no illumination, like fire-tulips 
nodding on their stalks. After a short speech, and 
some singing—the last with more than a touch of 
after-supper unsteadiness—the capital military band 
struck up a quick measure: and the lanterns (we 
could but dimly see the bearers) began to dance— 
the whole band defiling from the square in this gay 
fashion, with laughter and shouts, and merry “ good 
nights.’’ 

I have not yet exhausted the musical pleasures of 
Cologne during the last three brilliant days ;—since I 
could dwell, had I time, on the admirable execution 
of Beethoven’s Mass in c, on Sunday morning, in 
the Cathedral. I could tell, further, of a supper at 
an amateur society, sparingly assisted by profes- 
sionals; where the Overture to ‘ Melusine’ was capi- 
tally played (a little. too slow),—and the ‘ Jager’s 
Abschied,’ excellently sung, in honour of Dr. Men- 
delssohn, their guest. But enough. I may trouble 
you once again with a few words on another subject : 
—the present state of the permanent glory of Co- 
logne—its Cathedral; the works of which I had an 
opportunity of inspecting, under singularly good 
auspices,—and to which the profits of the “ celebrity” 
I have just sketched are to be devoted. 





Her Magsesty’s THEATRE.—AII who have spoken 
“ lightly of the very Opera”—to quote the author of 
‘ Edthen’—have had much railing to smile at. Many 
and blatant have been the engines employed to 
reduce the Critic into silence. What if its good singers 
and dancers be reduced to one half of their olden 
number ?—what if the season be retrenched, while 





the prices are raised [ante, p. 127]?—what if the 
orchestra be allowed to scrape and dawdle where it 
used to play ?—=still the Italian Opera has one feature 
new to an entertainment established by our Caven- 
dishes and Walpoles—howsoever well known to Mrs. 
Jarley, Mr. Nicoll of the Llama paletot, and Mr. 
Morrison of the Pills—its army of trumpeters in the 
Press who play in any key the manager pleases ; him- 
self in person directing the brazen band. From the 
hour when Miss Edwards was pronounced by near! 
every London journal with which we are he | 
save the dtheneum and the Britannia, to be more 
promising—nay, by some, to be already better—than 
Malibran, we have been perpetually hearing, in 
explanation, of laudatory articles, ready written, sent 
from Her Majesty’s Theatre, with boxes, to parties 
supposed to have influence; and have become con- 
vinced, from experience, of perseveringattempts made, 
through every possible channel, public and private, 
to introduce the most indirect and unscrupulous 
practices of French press-corruption, [see our notices 
of ‘ The Desert’ affair, No. 920] in support of an 
establishment too feeble to stand without crutches,— 
and, day by day, as we have said, on system weakened. 
We can now come yet closer to the point. In these 
times, when the Locomotive almost realizes the 
boast of Ariel, and he who bas breakfasted at Ghent 
may dine at Bath,—the manager of our Italian 
Opera, besides loudly beating the gong at the door 
of his own show, thinks it worth while to send his 
brass band “down the road” to attract country 
cousins to “run to Jarley’s"—to come up and try 
his “long Thursdays.”—“I enclose one of the 
numerous requests received from the Opera House,” 
writes a gentleman honourably connected with the 
provincial press,— forwarding a printed slip or 
circular, dated April the 23rd of this year, accom- 
panied with “M/r. Lumley’s compliments,” signed by a 
secretary, and written on paper stamped with “ Her 
Majesty's Theatre.” This is surely explicit enough : 
let us hear, then, howruns the Trumpeter’s Recruiting 
Chorus. 

“London is now so easy of access from all parts of 
the country, that the Italian Opera need no longer 
be idered, by residing at a distance from 
it, as an unattainable El dorado of enjoyment. And 
surely—even did any difficulties remain—it would be 
well worth overcoming them, next Thursday, for such 
an attractive programme has seldom been offered. 
First comes ‘ Don Pasquale,’ so amusing in its libretto 
and so delightful in its music, especially when ren- 
dered by such singers as the splendid Grisi, the ex- 
quisite tenor Mario, the handsome and highly-gifted 
basso, Fornasari, and the Don himself, dear old 
Lablache, who has returned to us as full of drollery 
as ever. Then, after a variety of dances, will follow 
in solemn contrast, the last act.of the finest of operas, 
* Nino,’ including, of course, the famous Duett be- 
tween Sanchioli and Fornasari, ‘Oh di qual onta,’ 
so exquisitely rendered by each of these singers, the 
delightful Chorus, ‘ Va Pensiero,’ and the charming 
Air, ‘O dischiuso,’ at the end, so sweetly sung by 
the pretty and interesting Corbari. A favourite 
Ballet, including nymph Lucille Grahn, the fairy- 
like Louise Taglioni, Petit Stephan, and Perrot, will 
conclude this irresistibly attractive series of enter- 
tainments.” 

The above, the reader will observe, was sent from 
Her Majesty's Theatre, with “ Mr. Lumley’s compli- 
ments,” forinsertion in a provincial journal;—a circular 
issued in such numbers that it was thought econo- 
mical to have it printed! Can advertisement be more 
honest or panegyric be more seducing? Every epi- 
thet (as Thomas Brown the Younger sings) “like 
syUabub slips.” It speaks too eloquently to require 
comment. For the pleasure of the public, for the 
benefit of artists, for the profit of managers, and for 
the dignity of the Press,—we give increased effect to 
the braying of this Italian Opera Trumpet. To be 
serious—the justification of our past line of comment 
is a matter of minor consequence, since Truth is sure to 
triumph, sooner or later ; but for the sake of all who 
put blind trust in “the papers,”"—yet more for the 
sake of the honourable fraternity of journalists,—it 
is well that the world of Town and Country should 
be shown, by the manager’s own words, how far the 
practices of the Charlatan’s booth are employed to 
throw discredit upon the dearest and most aristocratic 
entertainment in Europe, 
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Concerts OF THE WEEK.—The last Royal Aca- 
demy Concert was a very good one; both in selec- 
tion, execution, and — what is of more conse- 
quence — indication of progress. One deficiency, 
however, remains,—namely, in gentlemen who sing ; 
Mr. Weatherbee being apparently the sole reliance 
when any solo or concerted work of consequence is 
to be attempted. We were, again, charmed with the 
€Chorus of Bridesmaids,’ from Beethoven's ‘ King 
Stephen’ [see anie, p. 507]. Mr. Hill’s violin-play- 
ing of De Beriot’s ‘ Adagio et Rondo Russe’ was 
capital: besides being fairly finished in point of 
execution, the amount of accent and phrasing, &c. 
thrown into it, did his own musical instincts and his 
master’s instructions the highest credit. He ought 
to become the best violinist England has as yet pro- 
duced. The ladies must excuse us from praising 
them one by one: generally, they were singing with 
more animation than is displayed in colder weather. 
Who knows but a few more such Italian summers 
might ripen Italian singers for us? Yet we must 
single out Miss Stewart; since the progress she has 
made and her natural gifts justify us in declaring, 
that it lies in her own will and pleasure to become 
the most brilliant English soprano of her time. There 
is a greater thing, however, than execution,—to wit, 
expression. ; 

The minor Benefit Concerts have been unusually 
numerous this week. Mademoiselle Vera's, given on 
Saturday last, showed that young lady to her best 
advantage. Being perfectly at ease, her voice was 
firmer than the public has yet heard it; while her 
vocal science and finish were excellently displayed 
in the duett ‘ Per piacere,’ from ‘Il Turco,’ with 
Sig. Ciabatta, and in the Romance from ‘ Nino.’ 
She was further assisted by Miss Dolby and 
Herr Pischek; and treated her friends, too, to 
excellent solo playing by Sig. Emiliani and Piatti, 
and M. Godefroid.—On Monday, Madame Sala 
took her annual benefit: three professors of the 
pianoforte, too, summoned their “ clients,”—these 
being Madame Jablonski, an English Lady, Ma- 
dame Bompiani, late Miss Isabella Prescott,* who 
received her friends in conjunction with that piquant 
and intelligent singer Madame Hennelle ;—and Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper. We entertain good expectations 
with regard to this gentleman. He is an excellent 
pianoforte player: his touch is clear and firm; light, 
too, without frivolity:—his manner has that union 
of expression and elegance which can only result 
from complete training ; since natural taste wanders 
wild when not tempered by science. A brilliant 
Valse gives us fair reason to hope for a composer in 
him, too. 

Madame Pleyel’s third Recital warrants our imagin- 
ing that we comprehend the bounds of that lady’s clas- 
sical taste: her power js almost unbounded. She seems 
unwilling to venture beyond the limits of such music 
as exhibits what may be called florid expression, or 
music in which the form of passage determines the 
manner of theexecution. Thus, by way of compromise, 
she commenced her last Recital by performing a part 
of Kalkbrenner’s Effusio Musicale ; in this displaying 
a sharpness of accentuation (we cannot amend our 
former phrase) which might be necessary to give 
feature to an essentially colourless composition, but 
would be ruinous if brought to bear on great music. 
Even Liszt, whose one fault is a general exaggeration, 
so to say, of his musical sensibilities, possibly the in- 
evitable result of prodigious cultivation,—is able to 
deny himself, and produce his author's thought in its 
pure grandeur,—clear of spasm or strain or sudden 
jerk by way of pause—when he deals with Beet- 
hoven. We wait with some curiosity to see if Ma- 
dame Pleyel possesses this last grace. Her other 
new performances, on Wednesday morning, were 
studies by Cramer and Kufferath ; the last a clever, 
though rather bizarre, composer of the newest school. 

On Wednesday morning, too, Sig. Jannetti, a pro- 
fessor of Italian, gave a Matinée; at which his own 
recital of passages from the Italian poets formed 
a most interesting feature. Setting aside the rare 
literary pleasure of hearing Dante so expres- 





* We call attention to this change of name purposely; 
since the want of like explanation is calculated to mislead 
audiences. There isa gentleman now perpetually making 
his first appearance, who was announced last year at the 
Opera in ‘ Zampa,’ and this year at concerts, under four 
several appellations—as M. Félix and M. Félix Planque,— 
Signor Felice and Signor Felice Planco. 





sively declaimed, no thoughtful musician can 
have heard Sig. Jannetti without being thereby 
invited to ponder the true nature and use of reci- 
tative: while no student of personation could 
have been blind to the grace and propriety of his 
accompanying action. This, though more impas- 
sioned than we Northerns ever give way to, had a 
spontaneity totally removing it from what may be 
called the arm-and-leg schooling of the German 
stage—the intolerable pedantry of which is only 
fully to be appreciated when seen as practised 
by the second-rates. Sig. Jannetti was aided by 
the Italian corps: Madame Castellan was singing 
Benedict's ‘Prendi,’ in her best voice and man- 
ner,—though too apt, we think, to mistake dash 
for animation; she was joined, too, by Mdlle. 
Vera, in Rossini’s ‘No, Matilda,’ (* Corradino,’) 
which was truly welcome. Let those, by the way, 
who trouble themselves with the “ mutabilities,” 
take note of the steady and certain manner in which 
Rossini’s two-voice compositions are creeping back 
into our concert schemes. 

On Wednesday evening, the last meeting for the 
season of Mr. Hullah’s Upper Schools took place at 
Exeter Hall,—conducted, as before, by Mr. May,— 
and, as usual, we are happy to say, showing progress. 
The voices are far steadier in pitch than formerly: as 
heretofore, admirably firm in tempo, and certain in their 
concord, as is proved by the clearness with which 
the words come out. Some peculiarities in the body 
of tone might offer a good text for remark and com- 
parison, &c., were we not checked by the recollec- 
tion that Mr. Hullah’s vocalists are not professional 
singers, picked out with reference to their natural 
qualifications,—but a band of amateurs, doing their 
best with such means as they possess.) We can- 
not but specify, as an evidence of their progress, 
their very good execution of Mr. Moscheles’ * Day- 
break,’-—which is very difficult to sing. After this was 
over, the singers cheered the composer, who chanced 
to be among the audience, lustily and with one ac- 
cord. This, too, as an evidence of something more 
than mechanical progress, was as welcome to us as it 
must have been gratifying to him, by way of hearty 
leave-taking. The fact is worth laying up in con- 
nexion with others that we have been lately record- 
ing, with regard to “ our musical losses.” 

We are still not done with the concerts of the 
week ; even when we have announced those of Miss 
Alicia Nunn and Malle. Valerie de Rupplin,—who sang 
to her own friends with much more delicacy and 
spirit than we have as yet heard her exhibit—Mr. 
Lucas’s agreeable Musical Evenings recommenced 
ten daysago. At the first, among other good things, 
was given a MS. Quintett, by Mr. Leslie, which our 
contemporaries are agreed in praising. At the second, 
Spohr’s Solo Quartett, Op. 61, was a novelty to us. 
We are little enamoured of the music, as a compo- 
sition: but M. Sainton gave it every advantage. 
This gentleman seems to ripen every time we hear 
him. 





Haymarket.—On Tuesday, we saw Miss Cushman, 
for the second time, in the character of Jon; and 
were again struck with the large portion of romantic 
spirit which enters into this supposed classical drama. 
The actress elaborated the part beyond precedent; 
dwelling on every line and passage with such emphatic 
care as to bring out those lurking turns of phrase— 
those numerous felicities of diction—which charac- 
terize the author’s style of composition, and those 
refined delicacies of thought which entitle the drama 
to take rank among the most elegant of poems. 
Wherever, by the display of feeling, warmth and 
colouring could be thrown over the action or dialogue, 
Miss Cushman ayailed herself of the opportunity. 
Her reading of the part is especially abundant in dra- 
matic effects: and we think that, if it had always been 
acted in the same romantic spirit, the tragedy might 
have achieved a larger popularity than it now enjoys. 
Miss Susan Cushman performed the character of 
Clemanthe with her usual judgment and taste. 

On Thursday, in Shakspeare’s comedy of ‘ Twelfth 
Night,’ Miss Cushman undertook the part of Viola, 
and her sister that of the lady Olivia. The first 


is that of a gentler Rosalind, more womanly, if not 
more loving; a patient sufferer for love’s sake, 
wronged by nothing but her own secret affection. 
Her story is simply, as she says it is, “a blank”—and, 






























































omen wear 
for that matter, so likewise is the story of the entin ane 
play. Whether the original hint of it were deriveg een emplo 
from Bandelli, Riche, or the Heccatommithi, the ‘ourney of 
poet availed himself but little of the machinery of Central Afri 
the novels, or of any. He suffered no in gni resource 
of the plot with the characters. He was exclusiy, which may 
careful to portray them. The incidents are sim was receive 
auxiliar to higher interests. And this is comedy} iving an @ 
Ay, and right merry withal—rich in conceit, ang letter 1 
imperial in fancy. It is the comedy, not of prose that country 
artificial life, but of poetry and nature. It focks of | 
with all elements of delight, of good humour; but Peru. The 
has nosatire,no malignity. It overflows with Love: beasts of bu 
but, in this unlike * Romeo and Juliet,’ the tragic their woo! | 
antagonism of Hate is happily wanting. It is, then principal fi 
—even while exhibiting such gross vicesas inordinate jlama with | 
vanity and excessive drunkenness,—so pastorally more rema 
innocent ; there is such an utter unconsciousness of alpaca with 
guilt in their indulgence—it is so purely a product gubmits rea 
of natural predisposition—so removed from al} only thrive | 
affectation—all civic habit! In its conduét, the says M. de’ 
play is a prodigy of skill. Every successive scene =the one r 
is perceptibly in advance of its predecessor. The the other be 
mind of the audience has to imagine the relation; ment of th 
yet so naturally consequent is the sequel on the prior geome expel 
occasion, that the chasm is felled up with miraculous the electric 
facility. The part of Viola requires peculiar qualif- appears th: 
cations in the actress,—some of them even contra more than] 
dictory. There is, on the one hand, a boldness in tion was re 
her assumption of male attire, and, on the other,» ascertaining 
sweetness in her disposition, which make the final able sugat 
impression equivocal. But it is this very nega. the quantit 
tiveness——this identical equivoque—which lends the syrup 
the charm to the character. The boldness gives Becquerel 
piquancy to the sweetness—the sweetness softens electricity, 
the asperity of the boldness. Consuming, as she of those re 
is, with a silent affection, Viola can yet afford to M. Becge 
be sportive: martyr to love, as she is, she can “smile degree, fro 
at” her “grief.” Though otherwise unsuited to the Thave but 
stern, robust style of acting for which Miss’Cushman tion of the | 
has deservedly acquired a reputation, in these points andam at a 
the character fell in admirably with her general wt how 
manner. The actress, of course, did her best to the diet of ¢ 
subdue herself to the quality of her part, and kept by ae 
her physical energies down to the desired level. we the 
One great advantage she certainly has, in her where Poler 
intense feeling of the poetical :—a fact which comes @eputing, h 
out more strongly on this occasion by the force of statement, t 
contrast, Mr. Holl performed the Duke Orsino. This staff of life, 
gentleman is prosaic to the back-bone. The diction error :—for, 
of verse is to him a foreign tongue ; its spiritis alien very good } 
to his sympathies, The exquisite passages which ite insufs 
he had to deliver tumbled from his lips like doggrel sponges th 
. ° account of { 
—harsh, unmusical and meaningless. What a with it not 
relief it was to hear the fine, distinct, clear, emphatic other parts 
enunciation of Viola, at intervals! An unusual charm between tho 
was added to the part by the actress singing the em scarcels 
song of ‘Come away, Death, —which she did with ing as the : 
equal intelligence and feeling. This intelligence 4 in the m 
and intelligibility is the performer's first requisite disease, Pel 
—the corner-stone of an enduring reputation, Polenta mi 
Miss Cushman had evidently well studied the deli- tire are fe 
cacy and timidity of her heroine’s character, and was to be an i 
singularly successful in realizing her conception. The 2 1 
duel scene with Sir Andrew Aguecheek (Mr. Buckstone) <~ 
was, in particular, most effectively played. The sent & ¢ 
part of Olivia, by Miss Susan Cushman, was sup- the disease ; 
ported with pleasing propriety and good taste. Oc aot 
casionally, its general dignity was relieved by some of that boc 
touches of feeling, which were appreciated by the ing di 
house. It is now late in the day to criticize Mr. 
Farren’s Malvolio. The utterance of the actor be- Miniat 
comes more and more indistinct; but his style has what we I 
lost nothing of its humour—its inspiration. Mr. country. 
Tilbury washighly respectablein Sir Toby Belch,—Mr. consists of 
Webster indisputably capital in the Clown,—and Mrs. and the | 
Seymour in Maria, better than usual. The audience ten small 
was numerous and in good humour ; the revival had which it i 
evidently given satisfaction,—and it may be expe to farnist 
accordingly, to run several nights. Bouquets as well Vicinity w 
as plaudits, both on this evening and on Tuesday, that occu 
greeted the ovatiori of the sisters before the curtain. tng these 
residi 
MISCELLANEA ae t 
— ly; a 
Paris Academy of Sciences.—June 15.—A pape 4 year,— 
was read on the preparations making by M. Raffenel 
for his travels in Central Africa. M. Raffenel is To Corn 
young naval officer in service at Senegal. Having +L—rece 
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made an excursion in Upper Senegambia, he has 
heen employed by the government to undertake a 

‘ourney of more “than twelve hundred leagues in 
} Africa, for the purpose of studying the habits 
ani resources of the natives, and making observations 
which may be useful to science.—A communication 
was received from Lima, from M. de Castelnau, 

ring am an account of his travels in South America. 

r refers chiefly to the domestic animals of 
that seach He states that he met with immense 
focks of llamas on the plateaux of Bolivia and 
Peru. The llamas are employed by the Indians as 
beasts of burden ;—but their greatest utility consists in 
their wool and flesh, the latter of which forms the 
incipal food of the natives. The crossing of the 
lama with the alpaca is very frequent ;—but a much 
more remarkable result is obtained by crossing the 
alpaca with the vigonia. The alpaca, like the llama, 
submits readily to domesticity; but the vigonia will 
only thrive in a state of liberty. The oxen of Brazil, 
says M. de Castelnau, are of two very different races, 
the one resembling much the oxen of Europe, and 
the other being remarkable for the immense develope- 
ment of the horns—M. Arago read an account of 
eome experiments made, in the United States, with 
the electric telegraph of Mr. Morse; by which it 
rs that Mr. Morse’s telegraph communicates 
more than] eighty signs per minute.—A communica- 
tion was received, from M. Peligot, on the mode of 
ascertaining, with certainty, the quantity of crystalli- 
able sugar;in the raw sugar of commerce; and also 
the quantity of crystallizable matter contained in 
the syrup from which white sugar is made—M. 
Becquerel gave an account of some experiments in 
electricity, with a view of testing the correctness 
of those recently made by Mr. Faraday, of London. 
M. Becqerel’s results differ, but only in a slight 
degree, from those of Mr. Faraday. 

Thave but just read the strictures of Medicus on a por- 
tion of the letter of your Milan correspondent in page 552; 
aadam at a loss to discover the object of his remarks. If it 
be to show that there is no necessary connexion between 
the diet of the Lombardese and the disease called Pellagra, 
why, that was the argument of your correspondent through- 
ut bis letter,—derived by him, as by Medicus, from the 
thet of the non-existence of the disease in some districts 
where Polenta is, yet, the general food of the people. In 
@aputing, h , the ct of your corresp 
statement, that. ad ‘in no other part of Italy is Polenta the 
staff of life,” Medicus appears, himself, to have fallen into 
emor:—for, though he may have seen and partaken of a 
very good Modenese dish at Rome called Polenta, that is 
quite insufficient to show that Polenta is the staff of life 
amongst the Romans,—which it neither is nor could be on 
account of the excessive heat;—and as to his having met 
with it not merely in Lombardy, but in “ Modena and 
other parts of Northern Italy,” the geographic difference 
between those districts is so very slight, that the correction 
can scarcely be said to bear upon the argument. Agree- 
ing as the st: ts of your corresp t and Medi 
din the main, it is, I think, worthy of remark, that the 
Polenta is th + diet eae a pont ee 

ta e 0 le; and, wit 
admitting any om connexion beowsen the two facts, 
there are few who will not allow the origin of the Pellagra 
to be an interesting and. legitimate subject of inquiry,— 
when it is remarked that the medical men of 
the country are themselves divided in opinion on the sub- 
That the French Academy of S orof M 
sent a commission into Ttaly to San oe oh the causes of 
the disease is a fact, which, asit isnot asserted by your Milan 
correspondent, must rest on the information of Medicus :— 
but shows, if it be true, a very laudable desire, on the part 
of that body, to trace and remove one of the most distress- 
ing diseases to which the Northern Italians are subject. 

Miniature Newspaper.—We have seen a copy of 
what we believe to be the smallest newspaper in the 
country. It is named the Pittenweem Register, and 
consists of a single slip, about thirteen inches long, 
and the breadth of a newspaper column, containing 
ten small paragraphs connected with the locality in 
Which it is printed. The object of the publication is 
to furnish the inhabitants of Pittenweem and its 
Vicinity with a brief account of the various incidents 
that occur in the district, for the purpose of transmit- 
ting these to friends or natives of the town who may 
be residing at a distance, without the labour of 
Writing them in detail ina letter. It is published 
weekly, and has now been in existence for more than 
4 year.— Scotsman. 
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B OLD CARR 
pee. hg & Biakeok , = and all 








Manchester : 
Booksellers. 


FREE TRADE FOR THE HOME TRADE. 
Just published, ta : vol. imp. 8vo, Second | Edition, enlarged and 
vised, price 5s. eloth le’ 
Tt ISTORY. “AN D PROSPECT S oF THE 
RAILWAY SYSTEM Tiknetrated od by ths vidence given 
before the Gauge Commission. By 8. L MENS Author 
of * Bristol a Free Port, &. Witha — 
Edmonds, 154, Strand ; and Vacher, Parliament-street. 
Just HTAND 
BOOK of HIGHLAND MINSTRELSY, 
£ Poems and Ballads, with Prose Introductions, descriptive 
of the Manners and STR Me De hee Sepitich hlander, 
Handsomely printed te fea) =. with numerous Illustrations 
by Dalziel, from drawings by price 14 ls 
“It is impossible not to go on ‘ing and reading. is 
charming, in a word....Short as the extract perforce is, it will serve 
to show the natural and pathetic sweetness and the delicate poetical 


quality of this , er writer.”— Morning Chronicle, 
. Nickisson, 215, Regent-street, 


ww ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 

WN AN UAL of PRACTIC AL ASSAYING, 
aA intended for the the use of Metallurgi reiste, Coptatns 
wines, and Assayers in general. With a copious Table, the 

urpose of ascertaining In pears of Gold and Silver, the 4 
amount, in ounces, — its and eaine. of Nol con 
tained ‘n one ton of © cm a -t ual 

By JOUN MITCHE LL, Member of the Chemical J 

London : H. Bailliére, oo 219, Regent-st 


On July ist will be published (wit! 1 it, price 2s, 6d, 
xtra), No. ILL. Pr: 


Ai Scat OLOGIA oA MBRENSIS, 
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Foke continued Quarterly. Price 
"Sastens W. Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. And sold by Simms & 
Dinham, Manchester; and ‘ail Booksellers. 
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TI ATH AS A SPA, wh Dr. GRANVILLE.— The 

Invalid’s and Visitor's Iand-Book to the celebrated Hot 
Mineral Springs of Bath, B. Granville, M.D. F.R.S., Author 
of *Spas of Germany,” Ay "legnntiy bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
London: D. Bogue, Fleet-street. th: Simms & Son, George- 
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NSANITY.—The Lecrvures or Dr. ConoLxy on 

the principal Formsof INSANITY, as Delivered at the Han- 

well Lunatic see are now in course of publication in THE 
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jaca is completed. The first Number of the Annual Volume of 
Tue Lancet was published on be ay peg the 3rd. 

Price 7d. ; stamped for free ed gear iit 
Soom for Tax Lancet are receive Sit Booksellers and 
seinen. 


John Churchill, London. 
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Introductory Discourse, Notes, and —— Dissertations. 
In 1 ares and beautifully printed volume, with 2 Portraits, 
price 
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the’ Poor Law Act, the Colonies, &c. 

‘A. & C. Black, and W. Tait, Edinburgh ; Longmen & Co. London. 
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Chapman, Brothers, | 21, Newgate-s 
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HOLY SONGS and MUSICAL PRAY ERS, being 62 
Melodies, expressly meal or adapted to words in ‘ Hymns for 
the Christian Church and Home;’ harmonized for Four V cons, 
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y be had separately, price 7 
8U PPLEMEN T (+ PREVIOUS EDI TIONS of HOLY 
SONGS, containing 20 New Compositions, with Indexes to the 
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NEW FRENCH and ENGLISH 
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Persons of every Tense and Mood iors: all the Heeger and 
Irregular Verbs in the ice oy ie al 7 
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In small 8vo. price 4s. 
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Ww og a Preface, Introduction pen 
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Contents : 
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I. AN ADVENTURE IN ROME. 

By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 

—II. Immaterialities ; or, Can such Things be? Chap. IV. By 
by 8 Hooton—LLL Sorcery in Germany in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury: the Malleus Maleficarum. By Thomas Wright, M.A.—IV. 
Ansient (Imaginary) London. 

V. MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN. . 

i tein By iy. By Dumas. 
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Or, the MOORS in the TIME of PHILIP III. 
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XII. The Sunken City. 
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With an AN on Steel tee J 9 Hranklin. 
Chapman & Hall, 1 
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DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY 


FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 

AND MECITANICS. 
Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Ele- 
mentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the 
wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief for the memory ; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 

I. 

Firta Epiti0x, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY ; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 


principles. 
By Georcet Dartey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Il. 
New Ebitioy, 


COMPANION 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


In which the Elements of Abstract Science are fami- 
liarized, illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the 
various purposes of life, with numerous Cuts, 

By Georcr Dartey, A.B, 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Scietidens 
SYSTEM 


OF 


A 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 


By Georce Daruey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


IV. 
Seconp Epition, 


A SYSTEM 


POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 
With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and the 
ae of Aigebra to Geometry. 
By Georce Dartey, A.B. 
Price 3s. Gr. cloth. 

‘*For students who only scek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
and Algebra.”"—Library of Useful Knowledge, article * Me- 
chanics.’ 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 


By Georce Dartey, A.B. 
In 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered. 


“There is a vast deal of astronomical information con- 
veyed in a most winning and unassuming manner in this 
delightful little volume, which, not less for the novelty of 
its plan, than the extent ofits intelligence, reflects intinite 
credit on the taste and talents of its projector and editor, 
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visite to the Zoological Gard: —A Penny-a-Liner’s Phrase- 
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F.W.N. 


IL. 
III. On the Roman Festival of the Aomelie. By Dr. W. Smith 
1V. On the MythusoflIo. By W. H. Scott. 

vi The Religion of the Romans. By ae Zumpt. 


I. Ethnology and Phitology. 
VIL Mey istophanica. By W.B. Macdonald—On 


the Verb ituwriazu. By Prof. Dunbar— Remarks 
on the Dictionary" ‘of Greek and Roman Biography, and 
on Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. By J. B.—On 
we ay, with the ee. 5 te 4 Jelf — Transla- 
tion of Greek Chorics. By J. Eccl 
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Dr. Anthon’s Horace and Hom: 
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London : Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street ; and A.&C. 
Black, Edinburgh. 


BATTERSEA EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
By T. TATE, Mathematical Master of the National Society's 
Training College, Battersea. 

EXERCISES on NBSRATES « and bee vane 
SOPHY ; or, An Easy Introducti 
sewed, 2s. cloth boards. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES of ARITHMETIC. Price 1s. 

* It is a clear exposition of the principles of arithmetic” 


Longman & Co. London. 
FACTORIAL ANALYSIS. Price 4s. 
“ Many of the results in the work are new. ”__ Mechanics’ Magazine. 
G. Bell, Fleet-street, London. 


2nd edition, just published, Smnsetel 8yo. price 5s, bound in 
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ians — Colossians. 
and 2 Timothy—Titus—Phi- 


Surrtemeytary Nores, it has a 
nal.”—Secession 


eir Church and State, 
F the Sixteenth ana Seventeenth Centuries. y LEOPOLD 
KB, Professor E. e University 


N.B.—Office of the Institution, No. 3, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, 8 Strand. 





NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTON'S 
ANNUAL REGISTER. 
‘THE 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 16s. : 
ANNUAL REGISTER; or, a View of 
¢ History and Politics of bag: Year 1835, 
Sy Lo caanen M. hard: 
Co. ; Simpkin +s Co. ; * Hodwell Chersrena & Co.; Houlston & 
Peony op G. Lawfo Lf J. Dowdi ain Bumpus ; Cowie & Co. ; 
pes & Son ; Smith, Elder & Co.; H’ Washbourne ; ye 


Walies & Son; J. Green; J. Thomas; L. Booth; vw 5. Cleaver ; 
and G. Routh tledge. 


ison ; Hamilton & 





manaee S WORKS. 
ust published 
New and Uniform Edition, feap. oo cloth lettered, 6s, each, 
ited by his Son, 


‘ABLE-TALK ; or, Original Essays on Men 


and Manners. Vol. I. With an Essay, now for the first 
time printed, on ‘ Travelling Abroad. 


2. Criticisms on Art, and Sketches of the Picture 
Galleries of England, with Catalogues of the principal Galleries. 
3. Criticisms on Art. Second Series. 
. Lectures on the English Poets. 
. Lectures on the Comic Writers. 


. 





The following Periodical Works, for Ju rr, a , will be published 


by CHARLES KNIG 


NIGHTS PENNY MAGAZINE, Part VI. 


price 6d., completing Vol. II. 
—— Vol. Il. in elegant boards, price ls. 6d. 


THE PICTORIAL GALLERY OF ARTS. Part XVIII. 





of * 0) 
priee Is. 6¢., with a alouted Plate of Dryburgh Abbey. 
Half, price 1s. 
THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPZDIA, 
Part XI., Second half, price 9d. 


lasewed, 1s, 6d. cloth, 





TSEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Re-issue, Part XX., containing North 
America, Nos. 1, 3, 6, 7, 8, and 11, and Central “America (Mexico), 


KNIGHTS MONTHLY VOLUME. 

The List of * Knight’s Weekly Volume’ comprises 105 Volumes, 
tompleted on the 27th June. This Weekly Series will then have 
been in course of pastiantion for two years. The steady sale of the 
current volumes, and the demand for the past publica- 
tions, furnish the best ovlbenes that, in catering for no merely 

temporary appetite, but on the contrary endeavouring to supply a 
body of valuable Copyriyht Works of permanent interest and utility, 
the Editor has not counted too sreurely upon a very extended de- 
Gre for sound and amusing knowled 

This Weekly Publication has not Seen 0 mitted in a single in- 
stance; and the constant issue has enabled t the Editor to furnish 
vist he ventures to consider as a valuable little Library equally 
mated to cheap Book-Clubs and to Private Purchasers. The subjects 
om always been selected upon a plan which has now attained a cer- 

eness ; and for this reasou it is unnecessary to continue 
thepe ications at the rapid rate that up to this time has been 
je. 


‘KNIGHT'S VOLUME FOR ALL READERS’ will in future 
be published MONTHLY; Vol. I. appearing on the Ist of July. 
The Volumes of the few works that are not yet completed in the 
“Weekly Volume’ will be given as early as possible, as occasionaL 
Youmes, The new works of * Knicut’s Montaty Voiume’ will 
be chosen with reference to the peace that has been steadily 
— to, of supplying valuable information at the cheapest rate; 

will be, with few exceptions, confined to single volumes, 


July 1.—Monthly Volume. 
POPULAR CUSTOMS, SPORTS AND RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF THE SOUTH OF ITALY. By Charles MacFarlane. 
Ix COURSE or THE Month. 
Lv leting Works, 
rican AND HIS WRITINGS By G. L. Craik, MLA. 








THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE THIRTY 
YEARS’ PEACE—1816-1846. 














Years’ Peace’ 








*# ‘The History of England during the Thirt 
¥¥ originally advertised in jewrent : ‘Mo 
ha ths aod Two Parts anda H Halt? 
writer feels under the necessity, however unpleasant, of 
The task of producing each 
Large portion of a work requiring the most extensive re- 





-four Parts, mthly, at Two 
have appeared since ‘ebruary 













oe & change in his plan. 





Warch has found not only ut i 

id a _ systematic treabpent of the subject. 
tale + too heavy a labour, he has been wanting in that pune- 
ort. ich is especially due to the supporters of every periodical 
athe same time, from a more complete survey of his ma- 
bene 4 juster estimate of the and time that will be re- 
ek out his plan, he is enabled to confine his under- 
ay Within narrower limits, so as to condense his narrative into 
The Potts of the size of the volumes of the Pictorial History. 
ulishers have therefore to announce that the * History of 

at uring the Thirty Years’ Peace’ will be comprised in 


LIGHT QUARTERLY yy AT FOUR SHILLINGS 


hah i waiended that each 
bese Part, consisting of 1: 
Two a Maps aa Two Portraits. For the cS 

Subscribers who have purchased the Numbers 
the second ond. | eas Quarterly Parts will 
0 Four — each, which will be 
L. if the Guirtery Port 

Price 4s., will be publish: R the 1st of July; 

st of October. 


Blea an nd Part 11, Ve 








it 
Having 




























































iy of those 















r published, 











as anand 


Price la. 
OLD SRGLARDS WORTHIES : a Gallery of | Petniy 
vith Memoirs, being ld E Part 


THE POLITICAL DICTIONARY, Part XIII. Second 


CABINET HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Vol. XVIIL price 


MAPS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFU: JSION OF 


beth. 
Sketches and Essays, now first collected. 


4 
5 
6. Lectures on the Literature of the Age of Eliza- 
7. 
8. Round table, Ty Collection of Essays on Lite- 


rat , Men, an 
Will be pub) tae June 22nd, Vol, IL, and concluding volume 
of Hazlitt’s . Table-Talik. 
C. Templeman, 6, Great Portland-street, Regent-street. 





Price 4s, 6d. neat cloth, of all Booksellers, 

HE T RE E R S E. 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS for its FORMATION and 
CULTURE, illustrated by 24 Woodcuts, 

Reprinted from the a y= Chronicle, with additional matter by 
e Author aud others. 
Contents, 
Annual a: time, principle; Shoots and buds, choice of 


of execution Shoots for bud ding upon, and 
Binding up their arrangement 
Budding knife Shoots, keeping even, and re- 


Bucding, time of year, day, time 
of day, state of the plant, care 
a 


0! 8 
Budding upon body 


moving thorn: 

Shortening wild’ shoo’ 

Stocks, planting out i budding 
upon ; the means of procuring ; 


ud, insertion of, Eas stock colour, age, height; sorts for 
Bud, preparation of, oe uae different species of 08 5 
ey dormant and pushing taking up, trimming roots, 
Buds, failing Goals: istance, shortening 
Buds, securing & suppl ao fad heads. saw proper for the 
Caterpillars, ugs, and snails, to} purpose. 
Causes fone ccess GRAFTING. 
Dormant buds, theory of re- {phen to keep down 

planting with explained Free-growers, remarks on 
Guards against wind Graft, winties up and i Suishing 
ing Grafting, ad tee obo 

Loosing ligatures cratiine. disad va: 


March pruning 
Mixture for healing wounds 
Plantin Kc arrangement of 


net 
Operation in different ‘months 
Preliminary observation: 
Roses, catalogue and brief de- 
rees scription of a few sorts 
Pruning for transplantation Scien. | 


reparation and inger- 
Pushing eye, Day i treatment] tion 





of dwarf shoots fro: ions, “choice and arrangement 
oses, different sorts on the 
es ae at dene Stock, preparation of. 
Roses, sho’ st of desirable 
sorts for eos with a APPENDIX. 
pushing ey A selection of varieties 
oe ee treatment of Compares between budding 
and ¢ 


ing. 
a onl 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden. 





rape per SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 

In cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. bound, with 220 MENTS engraved for the work, 

‘UCLID’S ELEMENTS of PLANE 

GEOMETRY ; with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
BUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self- neectee. 
y . COOLEY, 
Author of the * History of Maritime t Inia Discovery,’ 
* The Negroland of the Aral Co 

“Mr. Cooley seems almost to wish to contradict his own motto 
that ‘ there is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in the steps 
of Playfair, he a: ‘considerably diminished both the volume of the 
work, as well as the labour of the student. l’refixed to the Ele- 
ments are some 2 marks on the study of mathematics,as valuable 
for the elegance of their style as for the correctness of their rea- 
soning.” —Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal. 
“This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet ap- 

red”—Atheneum—“ which, for brevity, clearness, r_. discern- 
anon tothe wants of learners, cannot be easil uy ssed.” 
—Dublin University Magazine.—* The editor has done all that could 
be done to make Buclid easy to beginners.” Meneioy 4 Chronicle, 

Uniform with the* TETR price 

OOLEY’S GEOMET RicAL PROPO.- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED | or, a Supp lement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises spreaded 6 0 the * Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students, wards af 120 Prop« 
—— need Som the First Six Books of Eue id, are ill in it by 


wis ne will ill’ be fou found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of the 
Mathematica.”"—New _— nf a 


*. 6d, 
CooLey’s FIGU URES. OF E UCLID ; being the 
Diagrams illustrating the‘ Elements,’ with the Enunciations, 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London, 





a = THE ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
he ist of July will be published, No. 8 of 
THE VETERINARY RECORD and TRANS- 
ACTIONS ¢ the VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. Edited by Messrs. SPOONER, SIMON Ds, and MORTON, 


Quarterly. Price —— 
London : Longman & Co. 





This day is published, m 1 vol. neatly bound in cloth, } price 2s. 
| GREEK LESSONS ; being a Course of 


ith F stay dan  sossranaged as to require no previous acquaintance 
wi e 
CHARLES. WHITE, M.A., of Peter House, Cambridge. 

Ht u plan here recommended cannot fail of its effect : it ines 

and progressive. The present generation of students may well fel 

py ~ such a man as Mr. ite, who iscovered a royal 

road to the attainment of a difficult language : :—little do they know 

the aint which their fathers had to encounter.”— Atheneum, 
Relfe & Fletcher, 15, Cloak-lane. 


Price 6d. free by post. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 
day, June 20, tains Articles on 
Abortion Maidstone Farmers’ Club—roct 
Agricultural Society of England 


crops 
rieultare of Lower Brittany, Mopars for Hops, by Mr. 








artin Doyle 
Allotment "system 


Mr. R. 
Cassiles, Ewen, Kemble 


Mopars, experiments with, by 
oon 


. Cai Baldoo: 
Amateur Garden er Norfolk Horticultural Society 
Antirrhinums, hybrid sors Hm A a 
Aphis humuli (with engravings) y Mr. C. R. Bree, 
Bees and the season, r. B. Stowmarket, and Mr. H, 
Savage, Swaffham Doubleday, Epping, &c. 
‘oad Gauge on Railway Paper coveri: 
Cabbage, Kerguelen’s Land Pasture lands, to break up 
Caledonian Horticultural Society | Plants in windows 
Agricultu: Polmaise heating (with engraving) 
Cattle, to feed Potato crop, 2 ir. J. Towers, 
Cements denhead Thick 
Chiswick Exhibition Pot di by Mr. C. BR 


_ —— of iruit at 


of P 
rope, -- el of, by Mr. Kar- Potatoe, nutritive pc ~ + of b 
ee 


Rev. Professor enslow ( 
Cucumbers, to grow in sawdust} engravings’ 
(with eo a 4. HA — Pringles a rbutica 
mere, gardener, arn | Boe, suse to keep out 
palewage— road gauge 
Dendrobium aduncum Roo! 
Edmonstone (Mr.) death of Root crops, culture of 





Eupteryx Solani, by Mr. J. Man- 








prerine. ma Septomen, Seetesen 
‘arm horses, um Lycioides 
Feeding _ Stamfo Hill Horticultural 
ence: Ral v. Rabitts Sonic 
Food. G 
Gorse as food ( (with 3 ay Tenants’ rights 7 
Grass Land, disease in, by ‘endring undred Farmers’ 
W. Simpson, Dolcross Parson- ub 
age Tomtits, by Mr. C. R. Bree, 
Grazing and mowing Stowmarket 
av crop, want of mowers, &c. a oa park Gardens, no- 
aymakin, 
Heating, Polmaise Trt. red, to om. by Mr. 
ehogs v. Poison Foaker, Kir! 
Hop fly (with engravings) Trifolium A a 
Hops, manure voter Weatherand crops 
Kale, Jerusalem Window plants. 


Kerguelen’s Land Cabbage 
The » Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
ddition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, 
condensed account of all the transactions of the week. 
ORDER of any Newsvender—OPFICE for Advertise 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


Price Sixpence, free by post. 


The Ratlwap Chronicle 


Of Saturday, June 20, contains Articles on 
EVENTS OF THE WEEK —ORISLET AND MARGATE 








BRANCH, DECISION OF NS COMMITTER— 
CHARGES AGAINST SHROPSHIRE MINERAL RAIL- 
WAY COMMITTEE—IKISH RAILWAYS—MINISTE 
AND THE GAUGE QUESTION—T ATMOSPHERIC 
SYSTEM—CONFIRMATION OF VERDICT IN WALST 
v. SPOTTISWOODE—INTERPR 1 ON UF THE GAUGE 
DECISION DECISION ON SOUTH E N CASE v. 
GREAT WEST N— VAGARIES on BUSINESS OF 
ALGAMAT 


ON 
REPOWTS 0 p . MEETINGS—1 nm and Ely—Hayle—Paris and 
prove a 8 anes 


Lyo ‘arliament— Meetings 
o pe ey eg to hem or Dissolve. 
OFFICIAL PAPERS—Commons’ Amended Resolutions on the 


PROCEEDI NGSOF SOcrnrT ES Institution of Civil Engineers : 
—Mr. Harding's reee, © e Resistance of Railway 

(with siz dia tH, 

PARLIAMENTARY PE PROCEEDINGS— Progress of Bills—Com- 
mittees on Opp ills—P: of F y Busi- 





ness for ensul eek. 

Experimental Trip on the Broad seiaiaclinaaten Performances on 
the Narrow Gauge— of Works—Accidents—Law Intel- 

Faenee ene oe ers for Loans—Contracts—Dividends— 

Calls—Deposits returned—Transfer Books closed—Correspon- 

dents — Traffic Table— Share Lists — Forei Ditto — ae 4 

Market—Paris Letter—C sone Accidents—The ‘Spectator’ on 

Uniformity of Gauge—Orleans, Tours, and Bordeaux—Railways 

in a xpense of converting Broad a Rated Guanes 


Lines—Carriers’ Petition against Break of G 
GossiP— _ 4 Railways, No. II.—Line a “the Atlantic to 
the Mediterranean—Belgian ways— Miscellanea. 


Order Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender. 
RAlway CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 
CHARTS. 


na First oF THe SERiEs. 
= pees to Le yyy — 
1s . 
ee Stations be Ty: Lon snd Brighton. 
£ Se OF THE SER: 
DON" to 1 WOKING and GUILDFORD, 


te = t 50 Illustrations, price 4d. in a wrapper, 
May be had at by all the —— between Vauxhall Guildford. 


containi: 
May be had at 


e BIRM AM he GREAT WESTERN, 





ey Orders received by all Booksellers 


1aunee to WOLVERTON, | | on “Toxpox to OxronP 


$53 Sine cess. Price 6c aA 





THE ATHENZAUM 








[June 97 








670 
published, 2 vols. 8vo. 21 


N HISTORICAL and CRITICAL VIEW 
of the SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY of EUROPE in 


ENTURY. 
Gok Vein: Wilins Pbaien. Pica 





demy 8vo. price 4s. cloth 


ouueniinies on the PRINCIPIA of 





SIR ISAAC NEWTON; respecting his Theory that the 
ap Gy oy called in 
tl ean m the Sun ‘ic! 
‘question these Comp “a By the Author of ‘A New 
anssclbialeieet Wik cr & Co. an Morte 
w ready, small 4 ‘ED ST 
EXICO and the UNITED STATES; being 
No. 13 of The TOPIC. 
dy with the M: 


Also, agazines, 
Part III., comprising four Numbers, price 1s. 


And 
Volume I., containing thirteen Numbers, price 
oo C. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
Ready with the Magazines, small dto. 3s. 6d, cloth, 
VoL. I. of The TOPIC: consisting of thirteen 
‘e Tzeng by Writers in the Quarterly Reviews, on the Topics 
of the Day. 





C. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


On the 30th inst. price One Guineas, Vol. I. of the Re-issue of 
Ti ILLUSTRATED SHAKSFERE. Revised 
from the most approved Editi tations ons in- 
roductory Remarks on the ) ee by ‘Distinguished Writers 
akspere and 


——- of Sh. Ssay on h us, by BARRY 
CORNWALL; with d En- 


oO 
inn: on Wood. and Thirty-five Btchimes on Diced, designed by 
+ -Vol. IL Sir Do on the 30th of September, and Vol. IIL on 
the 30th of 


London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner ; James M‘Glashan, 
and J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 


THE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE. 
UBSCRIBERS to KENNY MEADOWS'S 
ELLUGSR ATED SHARSPERE are respectfully iateemed, 
December it will be impossible to 


that 8 my com 
either of the Original Edition or of the Re-i “issue, CI the work will 
then be made up into com; 


re thie the op ly Hustrated Baits fou Wr National Poe — 
ition of our 01 

Tt is. GALLERY OF SHAKSPERE PORTRAITS AND 

SHAKSPERE SCENES, aa with that zeal and love forthe 

andertaking, without which there cannot be even a hope of suc- 

cess ; and Subseribers who have seen a part of it can appreciate its 


a Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner; James M‘Glashan, 
Dublin; J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 


HE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE, 
in separate Plays. Illustrated a wy? KENNY MEADOWS, 
Pith Notes am 























- 
each, 
.. 5. Orr & Co. Amen-corner; James M‘Glashan, 
J. Menzies, Edinbu rgh. 


BE-ISSUE OF THE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE. 


ENNY MEADOWS'’S ILLUSTRATED 
PcAnseaas. Part 18 will appear on the 30th June, 





‘price Half-a-Cro 
“The ilusteations are the work ofone who hanings a th: 
® poem resolves to illustrate it ; not by representi but 


di ing his own impressions into a single picture. 
Mr. Meadows’s humour, and ess of his Punt. yt 


be commen edo highly '—Témes, 
Londen : Wm. 8. Orr & Saban ~ “prc James M‘G@lashan, 





aa ls. 
° 


Just published. : 
HAT TO EA aR and AVOID : 
for Invalids.) 


An 0 
By ROBT. J. °C LVERWELL. M.D. M.R.C.8. &c. 
in: perfect digestion, tranquil feelings, a 
good night's rest, Sone head and ——— & ind. By an ob- 
servance of the ructions hi nthe feeble, the 
merveumnes dellente, a to the most shattered constitution, py 


eth the full pe te of life life fit alloted to man — ——rehewe 


oster-row ; ers; or, direct 
from th the wanes, 21, Fo Aramdelctrcat | Stiende “ 


Q\OUNTY io aren 50, REGENT-STREET. 
It is respectfully notified to parties ‘hal ii 
the venewals of which fall due at siding pelicieg in this the 
¢ should be paid within fifteen days r Mi timer dn 
i jaying at the head office, and in the hands of th 


of insurance in the County Fire Office are upon the 
most ‘liberal scale, and all claims are se with romptitude and 
liberality. F culars will be immediately Kirnis to par- 
ties applying -. or by, post, to the head Pmec. or z° omy of 
its Agents w appointed all the principal towns of the 


United Kingdom. 
JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 





| GLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
URANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, Waterloo- 
place Bn we fo Princes-street, Edinburgh. 
ablished 1839. Subscribed C. svital, Oss Million. 
Life Assurance, Annuities, Reversions, and Endowments. 


1|(JREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL Ly 


4, Waterloo-place, an ing Wi iam-street, 

Cte, on Pema not i to entered 
except wit e sanction, in each case, of a G 
the , to be convened on (on) i 





A union of the English and Scottish principles of 

A comprehensive system of loan, in connexion with life 

assurance, on undoubted personal or other securit 

The — participate in two-thirds of the pro ts. 
BUTLER WILLIAMS, Actuary and Secretary. 


Tt “YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 
y Actof Parliament. CAPITAL, 500,000/. 

blic is requested to the terms of this 





wered b 
a e attention of the 





Company for LIFE INSURANCES, ood to the distinction which 
is made ean MALE and FEMALE LIVES. 
Extract from the Tobie of ‘mime Sor Insuri: 
A MALE, | A FEMA A MALE. | a ‘TEMALE, 
A Age 
Ra Whole Life Premiums. |/,5i"| Whole Life Premiums. 
day. day. 
10 £176 £1 54 46 £31 6 £333 
13 193 ; 4 50 419 313 3 
16 ln 3 1 810 || 53 411 6 426 
20 144 1ll 6 56 540 440 
23 117 0 18 8 60 660 512 6 
26 203 116 2 63 740 696 
30 250 119 9 66 840 710 8 
33 286 2210 70 10 0 4 976 
36 213 0 264 73 1116 2 ll 2 6 
219 9 _ - 76 oe ee oe 1319 
353 217 80 oe 15 12 10 








Focsnestenss with the aS of Premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every atemation. may be had at the Head Office in 
York ork, or of an of the A ents 





MAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 
London n Agent for oe Life Department, 
GEO. BURBIDGE., 2, Moorgate-street, City. 
provipent LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, London. —— 1806, 
INVESTED CAPITAL £ 
Annual Income £140.000. Bonuses ye ene £529, 
Claims paid since the — of the Office Z1380, 000, 
The Right Honesrabi | EARL GREY. 


ct 
The Earl of Macclesfield. mt Frederick Squire, Esq. 
Sir John Osborn, Bart. Rev. James Sherman. 
John Deerin: Al ft ed (geen Eee 


Alexander Henderson, M.D.| Richard She qd. 
Table of Premiums for Assuring £100 on a Healthy "Life :— 















































Without With = || | Without With 
Bonus. pus. | nus. Bonus. 
Age. : 

For the whole Life, at an'| For the whole Life, at an 

Annual Payment of | Annual Payment of 

£. 8. d. £. s. £.s8. d. £. 2. d. 

20 11410 739 | 40 214 5 3 711 

25 118 6 28st 1 325 31711 

30 | 229 313 5 | 317 0 410 8 

35 280 219 10 | 33 410 4 564 

Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims :— 

No.of | Sum ; No.of | Sum ; 
Policy. | Insured. Sum paid. || Policy.| Insured. Sum Paid. 
£. £. 4. d. || £. i. te 
4%5 3,000 4.509 1 1 || 3,307 2,000 3411 1 3 
1,973 | 5,000 | 7.65213 3 || 3'617]| 1,000 | 1.862 411 
3,085 5,000 7,706 6 0 4,024 1,000 1,622 9 7 
3,378 5,000 7,500 5 9 4,888, 1,000 1,654.13 6 


























Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon 
application to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal 
towns of the United Kingdom: and at the head Office, No. 50, 
Regent-street. JOHN A. BEAUMONT, 

Managing |} Director. 


THIRD SEPTEN NIAL BONUS. 


ROWN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
33, New Bridge a Blackfriars, London. 


irectors. 
John Chap. sirfohn K 
ohn 
oody, Ke. 


Tr, Esq. Chairman. 
os Kirkland,  agenethene 

Charles Chissentate. Esq. 

James , CReubeee, Esq. 





ameson Hunter, 
Lieut.-Col. 
John re he Esq. 


B. D. Colvin, Richard Norman, E 
Hear: Admiral Dundas, Alexander Stewart, 
C.B. M.P. William Whitmore, Esq. 


Thomas Harrison, Esq. 
Pr em H. Forbes. Esq., 9) eter, Esq. 0. Ommanney, Esq. 
Physician—Sir C. F. Forbes, . 23, Arg Sor... 
Surgeen—Barauel Solly, Esq Pek RS 
oun ayo Bibs, & 
Solicitors— Messrs. Hale, soys & Austen. 
—a 4 4 = paeand. 


Ra 

a THIRD. SEPTENNIAL INV WESTIGATION into the 
afaire of Lay Company, to the 25th March, } a NUS. 
n the average to 31 per pone. on the premiums pai 


William Wilson, E: 








SUN LIFE aheURANCE SOCIETY. 


ron 
Charles Pole. 
Charles Boulton, Esq. i . ie Ladbroke 
A a France Shas w Lefevre, Esq. 
ester, " arles ale. 
hn Cockerell, Henry Littledule, Esq. 





muel Pepys | Cockerell, George Warde Norman, Esq. 
oy bey Seed | 1 7 
Charles Bell Por ns Charles Richard ‘ole, Esq. 
William Franks, Henry Rich, Esq. 
William 4 Hamilton, B $4; oent Stuart, Esa. M.P. 
Capt. Hamilton, R.N. ote eam e Thornton, Esq. 
Edward jarman, ” aa Smith Thornton, ‘Esq. 
Joseph Hoare, Esq. 
———-e gy LIDDERDALE, Act 


Managers beg to inform the Public that the F ne Holders of 
Policies offen mod with this Society are entitled to participate in 
the profiis according to the oe contained in their Pamph- 
let of Rates,which may at the Office, Threadneedle- 
street, London, or of any of = Arent _ the Society. 

miums required on Youme Lives are 
lower than those of most of the ok Established Offices. 

A Bonus was declared in ar eeT: 1844, to the Policy Holders 
entitled to participate in the Profits at Midsummer, 1843, and 
the Additions then made to the Policies were on an average ofthe 
Poriod wher One per Con ent. ° Fimen wok the ee ee from the 

n the Polic ers al ti artici 
in the P tt Socie me entitled to p pate 


ofthe 
«> Policies effected ~ a Midsummer, 1846, will be entitled 


for the preceding seven years, was assigned to all Policies of at 
least three years’ standing, and effected for the whole duration 
ife. 
°"To similar Policies, the following Bonuses were declared at 
former divisions, viz. : 
Finer Division, 1N 1832. 
On Se average, upwards of 26 per cent. on the Premiums 
pai 


Seconp Division, 1N 1839. 
= the © gverege, 3 33 er ‘cent. on the Premiums paid for the 
din; 
THE ADVAN AGES OF" Ti HIs OFFICE, among othe 
A participation septennially in two-thirds of th eo Profits, 
which may be applied either in reduction of the Premiam, or to 
augment the sum assure 
emiums may be paid in a limited number of annual sums, 
instead of by annual payments for the whole of life; the Polic 
continuing to —- in profits after the payment of cach 
r oy has cease: 
The Assurance or Premium Fund is not subject to any 
charge for Interest to Proprietors. 
‘ermission to pass to Continental Ports between Brest and 
the Ele inclusive. 

5. Parties (including Officers of the Army, Navy, East India 
Company, and Merchant Service,) may be assure "to reside in 
or proceed to all parts of the World, at Premiums calculated on 
rea 

6. Claims to be paid within three months, 

z- The Assured may dispose of their Policies to the Company. 

No charge but for Policy Stamps. 
The Prospectus, Tables o Rates. &c. to be had at the Office 


epee 
This Society is esta a. the most pode ja 
of the mutual system, the whole of the profits Denaerinine 
mong the members, combining security with profit, 
affording the facility of credit for half the premium for at 
first five years, and an extremely low rate of Dreming 
parties who may prefer assuring at first upon the non-partic:. to 
pating scale, with the option of becoming members ter 
afterwards by paying the difference between the two rates, y tims 


Extract from the Tables for an Assurance of 100 
‘ term of life :— © OF 1004 for the whois 


om air 




















Ts... 

Matua!l Rates. Non-participating Profits, 
Annual Half | Annual 

Age. | Premium. | Credit. || A8e- | | Premium. ~ 4 

£.8.d. | & #. d. haa 

16 11810 ow 5 16 | 4 1 i ¢ 5 $33 

26 26 13 6); 2% 118 4 Ola 

36 300 110 0 36 | 297 140 

46 438 2110) 46 3 910 lun 














Thus, for example, 1,000. may be assured at 
the annual payment of 91. 11s. 8d. for the first an wwe ot thty 
Endowments and annuities granted, and assurances effected 
with parties =a az DAVIN EN of the kingdom, withou 
expense.  Maneging Director, 
Waterloo-place, London 


ABaus L LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
hrogmorton-street, Bank. 
Buern ered by special Act of Parliament. 
Thomas peresom> = . Alderman, Cicirmen. 
Richard E. A A ng E: — 4 hong 
rden, Es 
William ———_ Esq. emp Kel rE AM Ald: MP. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. 
James on. Esq 





R Ingle b3 
> upert 3 
ian—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2,  Finsbu oe Ea. 


Pageres square, 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’ Pe ace Old Jewry, 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, od 's College. 


w Rates of Premiu 

Persons assuring in this office have the ma of the lowest 

aoee of premium which is compatible with the safety of the 

and which is, in effect, equivalent to an annual bonus; 

ier “ite likewise the security of a large subscribed capital—ap 

assurance fund of nearly a ‘quarter of a million—and an annual 

income of neuen of 60,000/., arising from the issue of betwees 
5,000 and 6,000 oars, 

ual Premium to Assure £100. 





Age. | For one Bae For Seven Years, Wheto Term, 
20 £01 £019 1 at 

30 1 i H 137 ‘ " 
40 150 169 H M10 
50 1M 1 119 10 4on 
60 324 370 6 OW 


One-half of the ‘‘whole-term” Premium may remain 
credit for seyen years, or one-third of the Premium may remain 
‘for life as a Gebt apes the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid 
off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, or 

asa provision for a family, where the least present outlays 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been furnished. 

The Medical Officers attend daily at a quarter before Tw 
o'clock, and Policies issued the same day. 


EpEARe. BATES, Recifont Direetor. 
A Liberal C 


d Agents. 
ATION AL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
, Gracechurch-street, A ndon, for MUTUAL 
R. "on LIVES, ENDO WMENTS, DEFERRED 
SU MS, IMMEDIATE and DEFERRED ANRUITIES, 
Enrolled under the Acts Ya ete jiament relating to Frie 
poste eties 











Robert Ingham, Esq. 

Samuel Hay burst Leen Esq. 
Charles Lushington, 

John St. Barbe, Esq. 
Richard Shosteises, Esq. 
Samuel Smith, 


Chas. Pritchett Bousfield, meat 
John Bradbury, Esq. 

William Cash, Esq. 

Thomas Castle, Esa. 

John Felsham, | . 

Joseph Hargra 

Thomas Hodgkin, M. Dd. 


J.T. Conquest, a. D. ‘et is S. L — pont M.D. F.LS 


Sol: Conultin, 6 ctu, 
Messrs. Hardwick “e Davidson. | Charles Ansell, F. 

The gratifying result of the valuation of the liabilities aod 
assets of the Institution made in November 18i2, is exemplified 
in the following instances; exhibiting the profit 
to Policies which had been in existence from one to 






































years :— 
| ’ ~— 
Es | .8 ; ° Reduction} Equal tos 
se |*2+/,E] 33 ag in Pre- | Reduction 
#3 |2928/52| 28 SZ | miumin | percent 
22 |<¢28 ae Ea 52 lieu of | omthe 
on | us. 
aa | 8 < & | Bonus, | Origo 
Years. Years.| £. | £. #. £.s.d.\ £.%. 
7 59 1,000} 163 11 0, 63 0 0| 2717 3) # 
7 46 1,000, 11512 0 40 1 8 3 0 
7 33 2,000! 177 10 0} 54 1 8| 2021 6) 
7 32 500| 44 7 0) 13 211) 5 1 4 w 
6 52 2,000! 227 19 0; 9711 8 34 510) 3 
6 5o 1,000 106 5 © 451010) 1510 7 u 
6 31 500} 37 2 0, 1217 6 42 5} 3% 
5 51 1,000 91 o| 47 26, 1364) @ 
5 41 2,000, 146 13 0; 6910 0) 1811 0 % 
5 30 600 37 20 15 8 OF 41 2 26 
4 42 500, 2819 0| 1712 1) 313 3) 2% 
7 23 1,000/ 46 14 0) 24 4) 416 5 
3 46 800) 37 8 0 3118 8) 418 10 1 
3 25 2,000, 69 0 44 5 0) 61] 2} 
2 63 | 3,000, 14015 0] 22415 0} 2311 7) } 
2 26 500! 111i 0} 1110 0} 1 2 6 
1 42 2,000 2614 0| 70 8 4) 3 3 9 








The next division of profits will be made in November 1847. 
The total number of Policies formed from the commencemett 









of the Institution, in December 1835, to the icy 
he! UMS BECOME 
ded am ~ 
Y DAYS FROM THA Members 
and all other information, may be obtained at the Office, o 
the Agents in the country. 
JOSEPH MARSH, Secretars- 














to participate in the Profits of the Society at the next division. 





in London, or of the Company's Agents. CONYERS, Secret 
» Secretary. 


6,063. and the annual income of ' the Societ the It 
E PAID 
Copies of the A aeport to the last Annual Meeting of 
London, June 4, 1316, 
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~A LOBE INSURANCE, 
G Pats Mapy end Coguaryt, Loxpon. 
mid, . Chairman, 
SAtien Tite, Esq. ELAS. Deputy Chairman. 


3 e Carr Glyn, . Treasurer. 

enry pe. . bert Locke, Esq. 
Femban Birch, Esq. Boyd Miller, Esq. 
d 's, Brownrigg, Esq. M.P. Sheffield Neave, Esq. 
— han Chapman, Esq. Fowler Newsam, Esq. 
Jonmas Collier, Esq. William Phillimore, Esq, 

Combe, Beq. . H. C. Plowden, Esq. 

Bor. Freshfield, Esq. F.R.S.| John Poynder, Esq. 
dos Wm" Joldsmid, Bart. F.R.8. | Robert Saunders, Esq. 
= Hawthorn, Esq. Sir Walter Stirling, Bart. 
po Hodgson, Esq. Er — Lay a aM. MP. 

5 Jones, Esq. | Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 
Bichend Lambert Established 1 


s 80: 
LIFE INSURANCE, | ANNUITIES, and the 
Fo ORE SE of REVERSIONS and LIFE CONTINGENCIES. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 
The whole paid up and uavested, and entirely independent of 
miums received. x 
uf smonees mY be effected on Single Lives, on Joint Lives, 
wae the contingency of one life surviving another. 
deriving Life Incomes from Church Preferment, 
Public Offices, and any other Civil or Military Employment, may 
by appropriating a part of their income to provide the Annua 
Payment, alleviate the distress which their death would other- 
jse occasion to their famaily or friends. 
"Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, or other 
information, may be obtained at the Offices in London, and of 
oe Company's Agents in the Country. “ 
Fire Policies due at Midsummer must be paid on or before 
thesthof July. Ry order of the Board.) 
JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 


Under the Especial Potrenese of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
t 


e Queen. 

HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST 
T INDIA, and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

13, Waterloo-place, London. 
Directors. 

Frederick Smith, K.H., R.E. Chairman. 

Gossett, C.B., K.C. i, R.E., Deputy- Chairman. 
Hon. SirG. Cockburn, G.C.B., M.P., Lord of 















J. 







G.C.H. 
C.B., G.C.H. 
K.C.H. 





‘R.A. 


late R.H.G. 


F.R.S. 
R.H.G. 


Navy Agent. 
Esq. 
’ 


etuary. 
Joun Fintatson, Esq., the Government Calculator. 

ASSURANCES are granted upon the Lives of 
Persons in every station of life, and for every part of the world, 
upon particularly favourable terms. 

Persons assured in this Office may change from one country 
to another, without forfeiting their Policies. 

A Bonus amounting to Thirty per Cent. on the actual value of 
the es ons yy mend to toe Aaseeed. atthe First Sep- 
teanial in t ear 

Meeting held in OS JePH C BRETTELL, Secretary. 


TANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY. Constituted be Ast of Parliament. 
Established 1825. — ere 
Bdinbargh, 3, George-street ; London, 82, King William-street ; 
Dublin, 66, Upper Sackville-street. 





Governor. 
His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH and QUEENSBERRY. 
Deputy- Governor. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ELGIN and KINCARDINE, 


London Board of Directors. 
Chairman—GEORGE FREDERICK YOUNG, Esq. 

Deputy-Chairman—MATTHEW FORSTER, Esq. M.P. 
The Right Hon, Lord Ernest | James Gadesden, Esq. 

Bruce, M.P. William Haigh, Esq. 
Sir James Eyre, M.D. Edward Thos. Whitaker, Esq. 
AtaGeneral Meeting of this Company, held on the 27th of 

March last, the third division of protits was declared, and the 
us additions made to ies 


policies are shown in the following 
TABLE OF BONUS 
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table :— ADDITIONS. 
S| > Th 
Sot 4 Bonus AppITIONS. Sum in Additions 
Belo Policy are the 
ste s _. following 
ge) 5 | Total | ‘addi. | Per centages 
© 5] 5 | 1885. | 1840. | 1845.| Bonus | tions on 
a4 Additions} “°"S- {Sum Assured. 
&£)£. 2) £.2.|£. 2.) £. 8. &. 8. 

18%5 [1000 137 10/200 0262 10, 600 0 1600 0 | 60 percent. 
1836 (1000125 0/187 10250 0 56210 | 1562 10 | 56} per cent. 
W27 |1000 112 10/175 0237 10 525 0 | 1525 0 | 524 percent. 
188 |1000'100 0/162 10225 0 48710 | 1487 10 | 489 per cent. 
1829 |1000) 87 10)150 0212 10, 450 0 | 1450 0] 45 percent. 
18 [1000 75 0/137 10'200 0) 41210 | 1412 10 | 41} percent. 
Sit |1000) 62 10/125 0.187 10, 375 0 | 1375 0 | 374 per cent. 
W882 11000, 30 0/112 10175 0 33710 | 1337 10 | 33$ per cent. 
1833 1000, 37 10/100 0.162 10 300 © | 1300 0 | 30 percent. 
184 11000, 25 0] 87 101150 0! 262 10 | 1262 10 | 264 per cent. 
1835 |1000| 12 10] 75 013710) 225 0 | 1225 0 | 224 percent. 
18% {1000} .. 2 10125 0 187 10 1187 10 | 183 per cent. 
1837 |1000; . 50 0112 10) 162 10 1162 10 | 164 per cent. 
1898 1000, ++ | 37 10/100 0) 157 10 1137 10 | 13¢ per cent. 
189 /1000/ .. | 25 0 8710; 11210 | 1112 10 | 114 percent. 
1840 j1000, 4. | 12.10) 75 0} +8710 | 1087 10| 8% percent. 
Wl |1000) 4. e+ | 6210) 62 10 1062 10| 6} per cent. 
42 H1000, we | s. | 50 0} 50 0 | 1050 0) 5 percent. 
oa 1000). «» | 37 10) 37 10 1037 10 | 33 per cent. 
jit }1000, + | ee [25 0) 25 0 | 1025 0] 24 per cent. 
6 |i000) .. | 2. | 1210] 1210 | 101210] 14 percent. 





htt example, a Policy opened in 1825 for 1,000/., were it now 
them teem rene sence te Se suse canst. ogre 

: +) ™ 
Wiel instead of Paakine ¢ e sum to be paid under the policy 
A “anmpany have newer disputed nor compromised a claim. : 

il report of the proceedings at the General Meeting, 
a with every information, can be obtained at the offices 

Company, or at the different agencies. 

7 OPETER EWAWT: Resident S 
esident Sec. 

®, King William-street, Londos, June 4, 1846, 








ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, No. 18, King William-street, Mansion House. 
Sir James Duke, Ald. M.P.| Benjamin Hawes, Esq.Deputy- 
Chairman. Chairman. 

Benjamin Barnard, Esq. Charles Baldwin, Esq. 

Life Assurances are effected by this Company on every description 
of risk, on a profit or non-profit scale. Credit of half the Pre- 
miums for the first five years allowed on Policies effected for 
the whole term of life. Fopment of Premiums so arranged as 
meet the convenience or wishes of the Assured. A Policy may 

e made an absolu’e security. Advances continue to be made to 
Assurers on real or undoubted personal security, for terms of 
years, ble by i 1 t articular attention is re- 
quested to the detailed Prospectuses of the Company. 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 
PATENT TILES, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be 
purchased at MINTON & Co.'s Warehouse, No. 9, Albion- 
place, Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge. 
' TT, PARKER & Co. Agents. 
The above tiles have lately been considerably reduced in price. 
-B. An assortment of plain and ornamental door furniture, 
slabs, and tiles, for fire-places, &c. &c. 


OLD. PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 

" .REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one by 
which the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected, 
being thereby rendered equal to new. 

ELKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods for re- 
plating may be sent direct to their Establishments, as unprin- 
cipled persons are invading their patent rights. They have 
authorized no other parties in ye to ae a 

22, ent-stree 
45, Gleccente-ctrest, } London. 


T° SCHOOLS. HOLIDAY LETTERS.— 

The HAIR-LINE POINTED PENS.—These Pens are 
now universall led ; the up-stroke 
is so fine as to be hardly perceptible, while, from the flexibility 
of the metal and perfect finish of the pen, a fine and regular 
down-stroke is insured. There are three kinds—Broad, Mediam, 
and Fine Points, which are sold in boxes of a gross each, price 
5s., at Relfe & Fletcher's, Cloak-lane. 


()ENAMENTAL CLOCKS.—Recently received 
“from Paris a carefully selected variety of Fourteen-da 

CLOCKS. to strike the hours and : olu, Chins, 
and Marble Cases, in the style of Louis XIV., with various 
fgure groupe, as Rebecca at the Well, Rollin, Time and History, 
&c. The price is four, five, and seven guineas each, and up- 
wards. A. B. SAVORY & SONS, 9, Cornhill, London, opposite 
the statue of the Duke of Wellington, 


ATENT WATCHES AND CLOCKS. — 

.E. J. DENT respectfully solicits from the public an in- 

spection of his extensive stock of WATCHES, which has been 

greatly increased to meet the demand at this season of the 

ear. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas each; excellent Silver 

ver hte. § guineas each; ies’ Gold Watches, 8 guineas 
on 3 , . ) 


each. s ture is g ed to him by three 
separate Patents, granted in 1836, 1840, and 1842. 


82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; 34, Royal Exchange. 


RENCH and CHINA PAPER-HANGINGS. 

: —GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS ber to announce, that 
in consequence of the reduction in the tariff, they have com- 
th the pri 1 fi in Paris 
































MESSRS. BARRY & SON beg to inform the 


* Nobility and Gentry that one of their firm has just 
arrived from Paris, after selecting various elegancies suitable 
for presents, of which they now have a most splendid variety. 
Their stock of plain and fancy stationery, dressing-cases, desks, 
&c. is the very best that can be manufactured. Their stamps 
for apie | linen are used by Her Majesty and a large number 
of the nobility. Dies for stamping paper, also, are engraved in 
the best style, with either crest, coronet, or initials ; specimens 
of either of which may be sele almost endless 
variety at their establishment, Eepptian Hall, Piccadilly, and 
122, Bishopsgate-street Within. ates for visiting-cards en- 

raved for 2s. 6d. and 100 cards printed for 2s. 6d. essrs. 
arry & Son are also sole agents for Mr. R. B. Ede’s Perfumery. 


N ETCALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH 

BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, Is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. F 


from_an 





es) 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 


ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispencing with all intermediate parties” 
profits and destructive b caching, and ‘securing the luxury of 
a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE'S Sole Esta- 
blishment,—1308, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe's” adopted 
by some houses. 


}T WALKER’S NEEDLES (by authority, the 
e “QUEEN'S OWN”’) with the new large eyes, are easily 
threaded (even by blind persons), and work with great ease, 
soins improved points, temper, and finish; they are made of 
every length or substance, and for every purpose. The labels 
are correct likenesses of Her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, in relief, on coloured grounds. ‘They can be sent free 
by post, by any sespactabic dealer, on receipt of thirteen penny 
stamps for every shilling value. H. Walker's Hooks and Eyes, 
Fish-hooks, Steel Pens, &c. are recommended. — H. Walker, 
| > ame” to the Queen, Gresham-street West, Post Office, 
ondon. 


ROWLAN D'S MACASSAR OIL, for inducing 
an eruberant growth of HAIR, and for imparting « 

nent gloss, and a tendency tocurl, REMAINS UNRIVALLED—Weak- 
ness, Premature Greyness, Relaxation, and tendency to fall off, 
being entirely prevented by this “‘ incomparable” Oil. 

ts purifying properties dispel all Scurf and Dandriff, and for 
Children it is NH ded as forming the basis of 
a Beavutircur Heap of Hair. Asa mild stimulative, correc- 
tive and preservative agent, ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL 
has the exclusive Patronage of the several Sovereigns and 
Courts of Europe, and with rank, fashion and discernment, 
supersedes all preparations of professedly similar import. 

_ Being universally preferred, its consequent great demand ex- 
cites the cupidity of unprincipled Shopkeepers, who vend the 
most spurious trash as “ Macassar Oil.” It 
tive on Purchasers to see that the words 

ROW LAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL 
are engraved in two lines on the Wrapper; and on the back of 
the Wrapper pearly 1,500 times, containing 29,028 letters.—Price 
3s. 64.—7s.—Family Bottles (equal to 4 small) 10s. 6d., and 
double that size, 21s. per Bottle. e 

Sold by the Proprietors, A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton- 
garden. ondon, and by Chemists and Perfumers. ‘ 

#* All other “ MACASSAR OILS” are fraudulent Counterfeits. 











is therefore impera~ 





fisted ar wi e P 
for a constant supply of the various novelties in d 
for which they stand unrivalled; and their present stock, 
together with that of China Paper-hangings, subject to the 
same great reduction of price, being now very complete, they 
invite an early inspection of the same. 

15 & 17, Parliament-street. 


URN-TABLES, CRANES, WATER- 
CRANES, WEIGHING MACHINES, PUMPS»#PUMP- 

ING ENGINES, cast-iron GIRDERS and PILLARS, RAIL- 
WAY WHEELS, ENGINES, and every description of RAIL~ 
WAY MACHINERY. of the best quality and lowest price, to be 
7 from J. CURRIE, 16, Wellington-street North, Strand, 





ndon. Communication by steam-packet with the Works at 
Aberdeen, twice a week. - 












B E D FEATHER S. 
Per lb. Per lb. 

x s.d. s.d. 
Mixed sessess 1 0| Best Foreign Grey Goose.. 2 0 
Grey Goose 1 4/ Best Irish White Goose 2 6 





Foreign ditto 1 8| Best Dantzic.....- 3 0 

" arr. weet and free from dust. 

.A List of every description of Bedding. containing weights, 

sizes, and prices, sent free by post, on application to HEAL & 
on, Feather Dressers and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, Tot- 

tenham-court-road, opposite the Chapel. 


FOR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH—Price 2s. 6d. 
Patronized by Her Majesty, His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 


and H.R.H. the Dachess of Kent. 
Me: THOMAS’S SUCCEDANEUM for Stop- 


ying, Bomresd Teeth, however large the cavity. It is 
placed in the tooth in a soft state, without any pressure or pain, 
and soon becomes as hard as the enamel, and will remain firm 


in the tooth for many years, rendering extraction unnecessary, 
arresting the further progress of decay. All persons can use 
Mr. Thomas's Succed: b ives with ease, as full direc- 
tions are enclosed. Price 2s.6d. Sold by Savory, 220, Regent- 
street; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Butler, 4, Cheapside ; Jobn- 
ston, 68, Cornhill; and all Medicine Vendors in the Kingdom. 
Mr. Thomas continues to supply the loss of teeth on his new 
system of self-adhesion, without springs or wires. This method 
does met require the extraction of any teeth or roots, or any 





painful operation whatever, and is much less expensive than 
others. — Mr. Thomas, Surgeon Dentist, 64, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street. 





BRUtTLER’s TASTELESS SEIDLITZ 
POWDER, in One Bottle. 


This useful Aperient Preparation, besides forming an oqpelly 
efficient and far more agreeable draught than that produce: 
with the common Seidlitz Powders, is made in much 


r 
— time, 
and with infinitely less trouble. 


‘o allay fever or thirst, a tea- 





OFFEE AS IN FRANCE. —It is a fact 

beyond dispute, that in order to obtain really fine Coffee, 
there must be a combination of the various kinds ; and to pro- 
duce strength and flavour, certain proportions should be mixed 
according to their different propertics, us it is we have 
become celebrated for our delicious Coffee at 1s. 8d., which is 
the astonishment and delight of all who have tasted it, being 
the produce of four countries, selected and mixed by rule 
peculiar to our establishment, in proportions not known to any 
other house. * 

From experiments we have made on the various kinds of 
Coffee, we bave arrived at the fact, that no one kind possesses 
strength and flavour. If we select a very strong Coffee, it is 
wanting in flavour; by the same rule, we find the finest and 
most flavourous Coffees are generally wanting in strength; and 
as they are usually sold each kind separately, quite regardless 
of their various properties, the consumer is not able to obtain 
really fine coffee at any price. There is also another peculiar 
advantage we possess over other houses—our roasting apparatus 
being constructed on decidedly scientific principles, whereby 
the strong aromatic flavour of the Coffee is preserved, which, in 
the ordinary process of roasting, is entirely destroyed ; and as 
we are coffee roasters, we are enabled to keep a full supply 
of fresh roasted Coffee continually, after the Parisian and Con- 
tinental method. : . 

The rapid andstill increasing demand for this Coffee has caused 

eat excitement in the trade, and several unprincipled houses 
= copied our papers, and profess to sell a similar article. 
We, therefore, think it right to CAUTION the public, and to 
state that our superior mixture of four countries is a discovery 
of our own, and therefore the proportions are not known, nor 
oon it be pad st any other house. In future we shall distinguish 

t from all others as 

SPARROW’S CONTINENTAL COFFEE, at Is. 8d. per lb. 
Packed in tins of all sizes, perfectly air-tight, for the country. 
We have also strong and usefal Coffees, from 1s. to Is. 4d. 
Tea Establishment, 95, High Holborn, adjoining Day and 
Martin's, leading through into 22, Dean-street. 





HENRY SPARROW, Proprietor. 


water, forms a most refreshing saline draught. 
Being enclosed in a bottle, it will remain uninjured by humidity 
during the longest sea voyage or land journey. 

Sold at 2s. 6d. the bottle (which is enclosed in a case, and 
accompanied by a measure and spoon) by the Preparers, 
BUTLER & HARDING, Chemists, 4, eR corner of St. 
Paul's, London; and may be obtained of J. Sanger, 150, Oxford- 
street; Davenport & Stedman, 20, Watestoo-pisce, Edinburgh; 
and also of their Agents in every part of the Kingdom. 
careful to order “ Butler's” Tasteless Seidlitz Powder, 
and to observe the address. 


OR BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN.— 

GODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS, is 
strongly recommended for softening, improving, beautifyio 
and preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a blooming an 
charming appearance, being at once a most fragment perfume 
and delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, Sune 
burn, Redness, &c. and by its balsamic and healing qualitie 
render the skin, soft, pliable, and free free from dryness, scurf, 
&c. clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, and b: 
continuing its use onty a short time, the skin will become an 
continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear 
and beautiful. Sold in bottles price 2s, 9d., with directions for 
using it, by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 


BAD LEG of 35 YEARS’ STANDING 
CURED by HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
The particulars of this extraordinary case are as follows :—Mr. 
James Macdonald, a native of Ireland, now residing at No. 7, 
George-yard, Whitechapel, was discharged from the Navy in 
1813, in consequence of his ice then having been bad for two 
ears, and pronounced in Plymouth Hospital as incurable: 
uring the former long period he had had the advice of the most 
skilful surgeons in London, Dublin, and other places. Notwit! 
standing the ow state of the lee, and fve-end-thirty years 
of suffering, the limb is now soundly healed by 
loway’s intment and Pills, which are sold by all Dealers in 














Medicines, and at the Proprietor’s establishment, 244, Strand, 
mdon. 
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On the Ist of July, price 4s. 6d, elegantly bound in a novel style, Vol. I. of the 
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PROSPECTUS. 


Ovr Title—The PEOPLE'S Journal (and we use the word ‘‘ people” in its widest 
sense) should be our only Prospectus, did we not know how often titles are valued by those 
who use them, as the angler values his painted fish—merely to catch. Let us then show 
how we propose to make our publication a complete practical developement of all that is 
implied in its name. 

We pro: , as we have said, to deal in an earnest and business-like manner with the 
Ciaims oF Ixpustry. One of the profoundest thinkers of the present day has announced 
as with a prophetic voice, ‘* All human interests, combined human endeavours, and social 
growths, in this world, have at certain stages of their developement required organizing, 
and WORK, the grandest of human interests, does Now require it.” But how is this to 
be attempted? The same lips have told us:—‘‘ The organization of labour must be taken 
out of the hands of absurd, windy persons, and put into the hands of wise, laborious, 
modest, and valiant men; to begin with it straightway ; to proceed with it, and succeed in 
it more and more; if Europe—at any rate if England—is to continue habitable much 
longer.” Taking this lesson deeply to beng may we not all do something? THE PEor.z’s 
JovuRNAL will at least do this, open freely its pages to those who, in the spirit of Tuomas 
CaRLYLB, will seck to aid in the solution of the mightiest of all problems—How shall we 
emancipate Labour? 

Ye also propose to make Tus Psoriy’s JoveNat a zealous, and—if it may be—an 
efficient helpmate to the Working Man, by affording him full and timely information of 
what—PxiLaNtTnRorists and PHILANTHROPICAL SocizT1zs—whether of his own, or of any 
other class, are doing in his behalf ;—by interesting itself in his—HOME—and in the all- 
important subjects involved in that word, as—SuiTABL& BUILDINGS—DoMEsTIC MANAGE- 
MENT—CARE OF HeattH—HovsenoLp EpucaTion—Tus Garpen—and the—FigsLD ALLoT- 
MENT ;—by describing to him the—Ngw Boox—that we think he would like to read, or the 
—Nezw Piay,—or New Actor,—or New Exuisitioy—that he would probably like to see ; 
—by giving him, through the engravings and the accompanying letter-press of our— 
Psorie’s Portrait GALLERY—an ost personal familiarity with our great and good men 
and women, especially those of our own time ;—and, lastly, by endeavouring to promote 
the true business of his life, namely, the developement of al/ the capacities of our common 
nature, by a right use of the potent influences given to us for that end. Thus, it is not 
sufficient for man to know how to support life by industry, and by the assistance of the 
useful arts; or how to guide life by the religious, moral, and social laws ; he wants also to 
vivify, to elevate, and to spiritualize life,—to make it, in a word, happy in the truest sense 
of happi tant study and enjoyment of—Scizxce—ART—Mvsic—PorTar— 
ramifications. 
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We have spoken of our proposed endeavours in connexion with the ‘‘ Working Man," 
because he most needs sympathy, aid, and, above all, just appreciation ; but are his ten- 
poral and spiritual interests really different from those of anybody else? Are we not, or 
ought we not, all to be—working men? Can there be a TRUE Pxoriy’s Jovsyat, thats 
not, at the same time, essentially—A JOURNAL FOR ALL? 

There remains one important consideration. Those who would assist the Masses, mut 
first take care to learn thoroughly their condition. How is this to be done? We offer,a 
answer,— 


The Annals of Envustry; 


where we propose, first, to allow the disciples of Industry to state their own wants ani 
wishes in their own words. Next, we propose to furnish them, in this department, with 
regular information on all the subjects that most deeply interest them in a business point 
of view. Such are the History and Present State of their Trapgs on OccuPatioxs,—in- 
cluding notices of New Inventions, and Local Customs of peculiar interest ;—Law—in its 
more direct bearings upon the INTERESTS oF Lasoun ;—WaGes—their Rise or Fall, and 
Present as contrasted with Former Rates ;—EmPr.ioxMENtT, whether deficient or ampie, 
healthy or unhealthy, its hours of daily labour, and the movements making to lessen thelr 
number; movements that will obtain the zealous co-operation of The People's Journal 
Employers distinguished for their attention to the comforts, and feelings, and interests of 
their work-people ;—Sanatory ConpiTion oF Towns AND DWELLINGS ; —the Ars 4s) 
Sciences, as applicable to Trade and Manufacture ;—ExPgRiments 1N Social Ponis, 
&ec. &c. The Annals are open alike to the Employer and Employed, and are written ins 
spirit of calmness and perfect impartiality towards both, from original materials, supplied 
—— = part of the employed—by Trades’ Secretaries and others, in all parts of the 
ountry. 


LMustrations : 


It is only necessary to say, that quality rather then quantity—permanent rather than tem 
porary interest—will here be studied ; and that whilst the subjects will be all sys' 
chosen, there will be attached to each such information upon its origin, as may be nects 
sary to enable readers to judge for themselves of its value. 


each. 
+» or 8$d. when containing Five Numbers. 


The Weekly Numbers have no repetition of weekly title heads; consequently the internal aspect of the volume is that of a perfect book. 
PART VI, for July, contains Miss Martineau’s ‘ Survey from the Mountain,’ Engravings from the Picture Exhibitions, the completion of William Howitt's ‘ Letters on Labout, 


and of Mary Howitt’s ‘ Picture-Book without Pictures,’ from the Damish of Andersen. 





PEOPLES JOURNAL OFFICE, 69, Freer Streer. 
Séld by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 











, at No. 14, in Wellington-street aforesaid ; and sold by 
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Printed by James Hotmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of " printer, at his office, No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; and publish 
all Booksellers and N. ee de 


by Joux Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, 
Bell’ & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for ImELAND, Cumming & Ferguson, Dub 
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